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PREFACE. 



The present work is intended to provide students of 
comparative anatomy with a condensed statement of the 
most important facts relating to the structure of verte- 
brated animals, which have hitherto been ascertained. 
Except in a very few cases, I have intentionally abstained 
from burdening the text with references ; and, therefore, 
the reader, while he is justly entitled to hold me respon- 
sible for any errors he may detect, will do well to give 
me no >credit for what may seem original, unless his 
knowledge is sufficient to render him a competent judge 
on that head. 

About two-thirds of the illustrations are original, the 
rest * are copied from figures given by Agassiz, Bischoff, 
Burmeister, Busch, Cams, Dug^s, Flower, Gegenbaur, 
Hyrtl, Von Meyer, Miiller, Pander and D' Alton, Parker, 
Quatrefages, and Traqiiair. 

A considerable portion of the book has been in type 
for some years ; and this circumstance must be my excuse 
for appearing to ignore the views of several valued con- 
temporaries. I refer more especially to those contained 
in recently-published works of Professors Flower and 
Gegenbaur. 

LoNDoy, September^ 1871. 

* Namely, Figures 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 23, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 36, 39, 41, 
42, 46, 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 75, 79, 82, 101, 107, 108, 109, 110. 
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THE ANATOm' 



VEETEBRATED ANIMALS. 



Tlie I>lstincth'e Characters of the VerWbrata, — The Yerto- 
brata are distinguished from nil other animals by the circum- 
Btance that a transverse and vertical section of the body 
exhibits two cavities, completely separated from one another 
by a partition. The dorsal cavity contains the cerebro-spinal 
nervous system ; the ventral, the alimentary canal, the heart, 
and, usually, a double chain of gung'lia, which passes under 
the name of the " sympathetic." It is probable that this 
Bympathetic nervous aystem represents, wholly or partially, 
the principal nervous system of the Annulosa and Mblluaca. 
And, in any case, the central parts of the cerebro-spinal ner- 
vous system, viz., the brain and the spinal cord, would appear 
to be unrepresented among -in vertebrated animals. For these 
structures are the results of the metamorphosis of a part of 
the primitive epidermic covering of the germ, and only acquire 
their ultimate position, iu the interior of the dorsal tube, by 
tJie development and union of outgrowths of the blastoderm, 
which are not formed in the Jhvertebrata* 

Again, in the partition between the cerebro-spinal and vis- 

* It U possible (bnt an exception Co this tula maj he timod in tlie Asaid- 
uiB. Tiie tails of tlie \nnm of thsBB miimn ln exhibit an axial Btnicture, wMob 
laaa oertun reaemlilitnce to a vertebrate natooliord; and tlia walla of tlia 
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8 THE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

ceral tubes, certain structures, which are not represented in 
invertebrated animals, are contained. During the embryonic 
condition of all vertebrates, the centre of the partition is occu- 
pied by an elongated, cellular, cylindroidal mass — the noto- 
chord, or chorda dorsalis. And this structure persists through- 
out life in some Vertebrata; but, in most, it is more or less 
completely replaced by a jointed, partly fibrous and cartilag- 
inous, and partly bony, vertebral column. 

In all Vertehrata, that part of the wall of the visceral tube 
which lies at the sides of, and immediately behind, the mouth, 
exhibits, at a certain stage of embryonic development, a 
series of thickenings, parallel with one another and trans- 
verse to the axis of the body, which may be five or more in 
number, and are termed the visceral arches. The intervals 
between these arches become clefts, which place the pharyn- 
geal ca^dty, temporarily or permanently, in communication 
with the exterior. Nothing corresponding with these arches 
and clefts is known in the Invertehrata, 

A vertebrated animal may be devoid of articulated limbs, 
and it never possesses more than two pairs. These are always 
provided with an internal skeleton, to which the muscles mov- 
ing the limbs are attached. The limbs of invertebrated ani- 
mals are commonly more numerous, and their skeleton is 
always external. 

When invertebrated animals are provided with masticatory 
organs, the latter are either hard productions of the alimentary 
mucous membrane, or are modified limbs. Vertebrated ain- 
mals also commonly possess hard productions of the alimen- 
tary mucous membrane in the form of teeth ; but their jaws 
are always parts of the walls of the parietes of the head, and 
have nothing to do with limbs. 

All vertebrated animals have a complete vascular system. 
In the thorax and abdomen, in place of a single peri-visceral 
cavity in communication with the -vascular system, and serving 
as a blood-sinus, there are one or more serous sacs. These 
invest the principal viscera, and may or may not communicate 
with the exterior — recalling, in the latter case, the atrial cavi- 
ties of Mollusca. 

In all Vertebrata, except Amphioocus, there is a single 
valvular heart, and all possess an hepatic portal system / the 
blood of the alimentary canal never being wholly returned di- 
rectly to the heart by the ordinary veins, but being more or 
less completely collected into a trunk — the portal vein^ which 
ramifies through apd supplies the liver. 
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mt of Ihe Verlebrata.— The ova of Verte- 
hrata have the saine primary composition as those of other 
BDimals, consisting of a gemiimU vesicle, containing one or 
many germinal spots, and included within a vitellus, upon the 
amount of which the very variable size of Ihe vertebrato ovum 
chiefly depends. The vitellus is surrounded by a vitelline 
tnemorane, and this may receive additional investments in the 
form of layers of albumen, and of an outer, coriaceous, or cal- 
cified shell. 

The spermatozoa are always actively mobile, and, save in j 
Home rare and exceptional cases, are developed in distinct 
individuals from those which produce ova. 







Impregnation may take place, either subsequently to the 
extrusion of the egg, when, of course, the whole development 
of the young goes on outside the body of the oviparous 
parent; or it may occur before the extrusion of the egg. In 
the latter case, the development of the egg in the 'nte 'o of 
the body may go no further than the formation of a pa h of 
■ primary tissue ; as in birds, where the so-called istca rtai a o 
trea(^" which is observable in the new-laid egg s of h s 
nature. Or, the development of the young^rony be on p e ed 
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while the egg remains in the interior of the body of the 
parent, but quite freo and unconnected with it; as in those 
vertebrates which are termed ovoviviparous. Or, the young 
may receive nourishment from its viviparoxis parent, oeforo 
birth, by the close apposition of certain vascular appendages 
of its body to the walls of the cavity in which it undergoes its 
development. 

The vascular appendages in question constitute the chief 
part of what is called the placenta^ and may be developed 
from the umbilical vesicle (as in Mustelvs among Sharks), or 
from the allantois and chorion (as in most mammals). At 
birth, they may be either simply detached from the substance 
of the parental organism, or a part of the latter may be 
thrown off along with them and replaced by a new growth. 
In the highest vertebrates, the dependence of the young upon 
the parent for nutrition does not cease even at birth; but 
certain cutaneous glands secrete a fluid called milk^ upon 
which the young is fed for a longer or shorter time. 

When development takes place outside the body, it may 
be independent of parental aid, as in ordinary fishes ; but, 
among some reptiles and in most birds, the parent supplies 
the amount of heat, in excess of the ordinary temperature .of 
the air, which is required, from its own body, by the process 
of incubation. 

The first step in the development of the embryo is the 
division of the vitelline substance into cleavage-masses, of 
which there are at first two, then four, then eight, and so on. 
The germinal vesicle is no longer seen, but each cleavage- 
mass contains a nucleus. The cleavage-masses eventually be- 
come very small, and are called emhrychcells^ as the body of 
the embryo is built up out of them. The process of yelk- 
division may be either complete or partial. In the former 
case, it, from the first, affects the whole yelk ; in the latter, 
it commences in part of the yelk, and gradually extends to 
the rest. The blastoderm, or embryogenic tissue in which it 
results, very early exhibits two distinguishable strata — an 
inner, the so-called m/ucoi^ stratum {hypoblast), which gives 
rise to the epithelium of the alimentary tract ; and an outer, 
the serous stratum (epiblast), from which the epidermis and 
the cerebro-spinal nervous centres are evolved. Between 
these appears the intermediate stratum {mesoblast), which 
gives rise to all the structures (save the brain and spinal .mar- 
row) which, in the adult, are included between the epidermis 
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of the iiitegument and tlie epithelium of the alimentury traati 

and its appendages. T 

A linear depression, the primitive groove (Fig. 3, A, o),i 

makes it appearance on the sur&ce of the blastodercn, aiul^ 
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the substance of the mesoblast along each side of this groove 
g^ows up, carrying with it the superjacent epiblast. Thus are 
produced the two dorsal lamince, the free edges of which arch 
over toward one another, and eventually unite, so as to con- 
vert the primitive groove into the cerebro-spinal canal. The 
portion of the epiblast which lines this, cut off from the rest, 
becomes thickened, and takes on the structure of the brain, or 
Micephalon^ in the region of the head; and of the spinal 
cord, or Myelon^ in the region of the spine. The rest of the 
epiblast is converted into the epidermis. 

The part of the blastoderm which lies external to the dor- 
sal laminae forms the ventral lamince ; and these bend down- 
ward and inward, at a short distance on either side of the 
dorsal tube, to become the walls of a ventral, or visceral, 
tube. The ventral lamina) carry the epiblast on their outer 
surfaces, and the hypoblast on their inner surfaces, and thus, 
in most oases, tend to constrict off tlie central from ihe 
peripheral portions of the l)lastoderm. The latter, extending 
over the yelk, encloses it in a kind of bag. This bag is the 
first-formed and the most constant of the temporary, or foetal, 
appeiidages of the young vertebrate, the umhilical vesicle. 

While these changes are occurring, the mesoblast splits, 
throughout the regions of the thorax and abdomen, from its 
ventral margin, nearly up to the notochord (which has been 
developed, in the mean while, by histological differentiation of 
the axial indifferent tissue, immediately under the floor of the 
primitive groove), into two lamellce. One of these, the visceral 
lamella^ remains closely adherent to the hypoblast, forming 
with it the splanchnopleure^ and eventually becomes the proper 
wall of the enteric canal ; while the other, the parietal la^nella^ 
follows the epiblast, forming with it the somatopleure, which 
is converted into the parietes of the thorax and abdomen. 
The point of the middle line of the abdomen at which the 
somatopleures eventually unite, is the unihilicus. 

The walls of the cavity formed by the splitting of ihe 
ventral laminae acquire an epithelial lining, and become the 
great pleuroperitoneal serous membranes. 

27ie Foetal Appendages of the Vertebrata, — At its outer 
margin, that part of the somatopleure which is to be con- 
verted into the thoracic and abdominal wall of the embryo, 
grows up anteriorly, posteriorly, and laterally, over the body 
of the embryo. The free margins of this fold gradually ap- 
proach one another, and, ultimately uniting, the inner layer 
of the fold becomes converted into a sac filled with a clear 
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fluid, tbe j^Lmniott / wbile fcUo outer layer either disiippears ot I 
coalesces with tUe vitelline membrane, to form the Chorion ] 
(Fig. 3). 




^andUilrdM 

litju Bl ths anh day of InoBtuBi— 

.., ., -—_.-, - -..-antBiiariuid poBbtrior extnunlLiaa: 

tfliB, hins^f ilawa from Ita pcdldo) ; Urit^ umblQoitl veala 
of tb> GnB^lng, the flrst lijqorsl mfli i/alag cut ivray. 



Tbils tlie amnion encloses the body of the embryo, but not 
the umbilical sac At most, as the constricted neck, which 
imitaa the umbilical sao with the cavity of the future intestine, 
becomes narrowed and elongated into the vitelline dUct, and 

the sao itself diminishes in relative size, the amnion, ir 

aging in absolute and relative dimensions, and beonmio 
I distended with fluid, is reflected over it (Fig. 1), 

A third fcetal appendage, the AUantoia, commeno' 
single or double outgrowth from the under surface of the meso* | 
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blast, behind the alimentary tract ; but soon takes the form 
of a vesicle, and receives the ducts of the primordial kidneys^ 
or Wolffian bodies. It is supplied with blood by two arteries, 
called hypogastric^ which spring from the aorta ; and it varies 
very much in its development. It may become so large as to 
invest all the rest of the embryo, in tlie respiratory, or nutri- 
tive, processes of which it then takes an important share. 

The splitting of the ventral laminae, and the formation of a 
pleuroperitoneal cavity, appear to take place in all Vertebrata, 
Usually, there is a more or less distinct umbilical sac ; but in 
fishes and Amphibia there is no amnion ; and the allantois, if 
it is developed at all, remains very small in these two groups. 

Reptiles, birds, and mammals have all these foetal append- 
ages. At birth, or when the egg is hatched, the amnion 
bursts and is thrown off, and so much of the allantois as lies 
outside the walls of the body is similarly exuviated ; but that 
part of it which is situated within the body is very generally 
converted, behind and below, into the urinary bladder, and, 
in front and above, into a ligamentous cord, the urachus^ which 
connects the bladder with the front wall of the abdomen. The 
umbilical vesicle may either be cast off, or taken into the in- 
terior of the body and gradually absorbed. 

The majority of the visceral clefts of fishes and of many 
Amphibia remain open throughout life ; and the visceral 
arches of all fishes (except Amphioocus), and of all Amphibia^ 
throw out filamentous or lamellar processes, which receive 
branches from the aortic arches, and, as branchice, subserve 
respiration. In other Vertebrata all the visceral clefts become 
closed and, with the frequent exception of the first, obliterated ; 
and no branchiae are developed upon any of the visceral arches. 

In all vertebrated animals, a system of relatively or abso- 
lutely hard parts affords protection, or support, to the softer 
tissues of the body. These, according as they are situated 
upon the surface of the body, or are deeper seated, are called 
exoskeleton, or endosJceleton, 

The Vertebrate B,ndoskeleton, — This consists of connective 
tissue, to which cartilage and bone may be added in various 
proportions ; together with the tissue of the notochord and 
its sheath, which cannot be classed under either of these heads. 
The endoskeleton is distinguishable into two independant por- 
tions — the one axial^ or belonging to the head and trunk ; the 
other, appendicular^ to the limbs. 

The axial endoaJceletoyi usually consists of two systems of 
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BSDOSKELETON. 

akeletal parte, the spinal sysUm, and the cranial system 
distinction between which arises in the following way ic 
higher Yert^rata : 

The primitive groove is, at first, a simple .straight deprea 
sion, of equal diameter throughout ; but, as its aides i' 
the dorsal laminre graduidly close over (this process c 
cing in the anterior moiety of their length, in the future t 
phalic region), the one part becomes wider Oaan the other, ai 
indieates the cephalie region {Fig. 4, A). The notochord,^ 
which underlies the groove, tenninates in a point at a little ' 
distance behind the anterior end of the cephalic enlargement^ 
and indeed under the median of three dilatations which it 
presents. So much of the floor of the enlargement as lies in 
front of the end of the notochord, bends down at' right anj 
to the rest; so that the anterior enlargement, or anterior c< 
bral vesicle, as it is now called, lies in front of the end of t! 
notochord; the median enlargement, or the middle cerebra 
vesicle, above its extremity ; and the hinder enlHfgement, c. 
theposterior cerebral vesicle, behind that extremity (Fig. 4, D 
and E). The under surface of the anterior vesicle Kes in a 
kind of pit, in front of, and rather below, the apes of the noto- 
chord, and the pituitary gland iB developed in connection w' ' 
it. From the opposite upper surface of the same vesicle thcri 
pineal gland is evolved, and the part of the anterior cerebrojB 
vesicle in connection with which these remarkable bodies arisSil 
is the future third ventricle. fl 

Behind, the posterior cerebral vesicle passes into the primtS 
lively tubular spinal cord (Fig, 4, A), Where it does so, thc^ 
head ends, and the spinal column begins ; but no line of de- 
niarcation is at first visible between these two, the indifferent 
tissues which ensheath the notochord passing without intei^ 
tuption from one region to the other, and retaining the sa 
character throughout. 

The first essential differentiation between the skull i 
the vertebral column is effected by the appearance of the proto- I 
vertebrcB. At regular intervals, commencing at the anterior 1 
part of the cervical region, and gradually extending backward, 
the indifferent tissue on each side of the notochord undergoes 
a histological change, and gives rise to more opaque, quadrate 
masses, on opposite sides of the notochord (Fig, 2, B, C). 
Each pair of these gradually unite above and below Ihat struct- J 
ure, and send arched prolongations into the walls of the spinalfl 
canal, so as to constitute a proto vertebra. -9 

Ko protovertebne appear in the floor of the skull, so that, | 
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even in this early stage, a clear distinction is drawn butwe* 
tliB skull and the spinal column. 
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The Spinal System. — The protovertebrje consist at 
of mere indifferent tissue ; and it is by .1 process of hiatoloj, 
cal differentiation witliin the proto vertebral nioGses tliat, fjroi 
ita deeper parts, one of the spinal ganglia and a eartilagino\ 
vertebral centrum — from ita superficial layer, a segment of '' 
dorsal nvusdes, are produced. 

Chondrification extends upward into the walls of the doi 
tube, to produce the neural arch and spine of each vertebra, 
and, outward, into the wall of tlie thoracic and abdominal part' 
of the ventral tube, to give rise to the transverse processes and 
ribs. In fishes, the latter remain distinct and separate from 
one another, at their distal ends; but, in most reptiles, in 
birds, and in mammals, the ends of some of the anterior ribs, 
on both sides, unite together, and then the united parts coar 
lesce in the middle line to form a median subthoracic cartilage 
—the sternum. 

When ossification sets in, t!ie centra of the vertebrte are 
usually ossified, in great measure, from ringlike deposits which 
closely invest the notochord ; the arches, from two lateral de- 
posits, which may extend more or less into the centrum. The 
vertebral and the sternal portions of a rib may each have 
separate osslfic centre, and become distinct bones ; or the:, 
sternal parts may remain always cartilaginous. The sternum 
itself is variously ossified. 

Between the completely-ossified condition of the vertebi 
column and its earliest state, there are a multitude of grada-i 
tions, most of which are more or less completely realized 
the adult condition of certain vertebrated animals. The verte- 
bral column may be represented by nothing but a notochord 
with a structureless, or more or less fibrous, or cartilaginous 
sheath, with or without rudiments of cartilaginous arches and 
ribs. Or there may be bony rings, or ensheathing ossifications, 
in ita walls ; or it may have ossified neural arches and ribs. 
only, without cartilaginous or osseoiis centra, Tlie vertebrsffi 
may be completely ossified, with very deeply biconcave bodies, 
the notochord remaining persistent in the doubly-con ieal inter»"| 
vertebral substance ; or, ossification may extend, s 
der the centrum concave on one surface and con 
other, or even convex at each end. 

Vertebrae which have centra concave at each end have 
been conveniently termed amphiacelua ; those with a cavity 
in front and a convexity behind, proccelus ; where the position 
of the concavity and convexity is reversed, they are opiathO' 
e(xlous. 
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18 THE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

In the Mammalia^ the centra of the vertebrae are usually 
flat at each end, the terminal faces being discoidal epiphyses^ 
developed from centres of ossification distinct from that of the 
centrum itself. 

The centra of the vertebra} may be united together by 
synovial joints, or by ligamentous fibres — the intervertebral 
ligaments. The arches are connected by ligaments, and gen- 
erally, in addition, by overlapping articular processes called 
zygapopJiyseSy or oblique processes. 

Li a great many Vertehrata^ the first and second cervical, 
or atlas and qxis^ vertebrae undergo a singular change ; the 
central ossification of the body of the atlas not coalescing 
^ith its lateral and inferior ossifications, but either persist^ 
ingas a distinct os odontoideum, or an chy losing with the body 
of the axis, and becoming the so-called odontoid process of 
this vertebra. 

In Vertebrata with well-developed hind-limbs, one or more 
vertebrae, situated at the posterior part of the trunk, usually 
become peculiarly modified, and give rise to a sacrum, with 
which the pelvic arch is connected by the intermediation of 
expanded and anchylosed ribs. In front of the sacrum the ver- 
tebrae are artificially classed as cervical, dorsal, and lumbar. 
The first vertebra, the ribs of which are connected with the 
sternum, is dorsal, and all those which lie behind it, and have 
distinct ribs, are dorsal. Vertebrae without distinct ribs, 
between the last dorsal and the sacrum, are lumbar. Ver- 
tebrae, with or without ribs, in front of the first dorsal are 
cervical. 

The vertebrae which lie behind the sacrum are caudal or 
coccygeal. Very frequently, downward processes of these 
vertebrae enclose the backward continuation of the aorta, and 
may be separately ossified as subcaudal, or chevron, bones. 

A tolerably complete segment of the spinal skeleton may 
be studied in the anterior part of the thorax of a crocodile 
(Fig. 5). It presents a procoelous vertebral centrum (C), 
united with which by the neurocentral suture is the neural 
arch, which rises into the neural spine {Nl S.). Two pro- 
cesses, the prezygapophyses (Z), extend from the front part of 
the arch, and have flat articular surfaces turned dorsally. Two 
others of similar form, but having their articular surfaces 
turned ventrally, proceed from the posterior face of the 
neural arch, and are the postzygapophyses (Z'), By these, 
which are often called oblique, or articular, processes, the ver- 
tebra articulates with the corresponding processes ofits prede- 
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cesser or successor io the series. The transverse processes are 
two on each aide, one superior and one inferior. The former 

STK) articulates with the tuberculum of the rib, the latter 
Cp.t) with its capitulum. They may, therefore, be called ca- 
pitular and tubercular transverse processes respeotivelj-. Eaoh 
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rib is divided by an articulation into a vertebral ( V.r) and i 
sternal (iSi.r) part. The former remains unosaified for a con 
siderable distance at its distal end ( Y.r') ; tlie latter is more oi 
less converted into cartilage bone. The proximal end of the vcr 
tebral rib bifurcates into a tuierculum {t) &aA a capitulum {^Gp), 
The distal end of the sternal rib unites with the more or less oa- , 
sified but unsegmented cartUage, which forms the sternum {<Sj). J 
A cartilaginous, or partly oasihed, uncinate process {P.it.) pro- J 
jeets from the posterior edge of the vertebral rib, over the in- r 
tercostal space. The student will find it convenient to famil- \ 
iorize himself with the conception of such a spinal segment a» I 
this, as a type, and to consider the modifications hereafter 
described with reference to it, 

In the majority of the Vertebrata, the caudal vertebrie 
gradually diminish in size toward the extremity of the body, 
and become reduced, by the non-development of osseous pro- 
cesses or arclies, to mere centra. But, iu many fishes, which 
posseas well-oaaified trunk-vertebrse, no distinct centra are 
developed at the extremity of the caudal region, and the 
notochord, invested in a more or less thickened, fibrous, or 
cartilaginous sheath, peraiats. Notmthstanding this embry- 
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onic condition of the axis of the tail, the auperior and inferior 
archee, and tho interapinous bones, may bo coniplelely formed 
ui cartilage or boae. 

Whatever the condition of the extreme end of the apinc 
of a fiah, it occasionally retains the same direction ilb the 
trunk part, but is far more generally bent up, bo as to form 
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nil obtuse angle with the latter. In the former ci 
tremity of the spine divides the caudal fin-raya into two nearly^ 
equal moieties, an upper and a lower, and the fiah is said t< * 
be diphycercal {Fig. 6, A). In the latter case, the uppei 
vision of the caudal fin-rays is much smaller than the lower, 
and the fish is JiMerocercal (Fig, 6, B, C). 

In most osseous fishes the hypural bones which support 
the fin-rays of the inferior division become much expanded. 
and either remain separate, or coalesce into a wedge-sliapedj 
nearly symmetrical bone, which becomes anchylosed with the 
last ossified vertebral ceutrum. The inferior fin-rays 
disposed in such a manner as to give the tail an appearance'! 
of symmetry with respect to the axis of the body, and sudt 
fishes have been called homocercal. Of these homocercal fish, 
Bome (as the Salmon, Fig. 6) have the notochord unossified, 
and protected only by bony plates developed at its sides. In 
others (as the Stickleback, Perch, etc.), the sheath of the no- 
tochord becomes completely ossified and united with the cen- 
trum of the last vertebra, which then appears to be prolonged 
into a bony vrostyU. 
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Tlie Cranial .Sysiem.— As has been stated, no protover- 
lebne appear on the floor of the skull ; nor is there any cra- 
nium, nor any developmental stage of a cranium, in which sep- 
arate cartilaginous centres are known to occur in this region. 

On the contrary, when chondrifi cation takes place, it ex- 
tends continuously forwnid, on each side of the notochord, 
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and usually invests the anterior termination of that body, 
more or less completely, as a basilar plate. 

The basilar plate does not extend under the floor of the 
pituitary fossa, but the cartilage is continued forward on each 
side of this, in the form of two bars, the traheculcB cranii. In 
front of the fossa, the trabecuke reunite and end in a broad 
plate, usually bifurcated in the middle line — the ethmovome" 
rine plate. 

On each side of the posterior boundary of the skull, the 
basilar cartilage grows upward, and meets with its fellow in 
the middle line, thus circumscribing the occipital foramen^ 
and furnishing the only cartilaginous part of the roof of the 
skull ; for any cartilaginous upgrowths which may be devel- 
oped in the more anterior parts of the skull do not ordinarily 
reach its roof, but leave a wide, merely membranous space, or 
fontanelle^ over the greater part of the brain. 

Before the skull has attained this condition, the organs of 
the three higher senses have made their appearance in pairs 
at its sides; the olfactory being most anterior, the ocular 
next, the auditory posterior (Fig. 4). 

Each of these organs is, primitively, an involution, or sac, 
of the integument ; and each acquires a particular skeleton, 
which, in the case of the nose, is furnished by the ethmovo- 
merine part of the skull ; while, in that of the eyes, it apper- 
tains to the organ, is fibrous, cartilaginous, or osseous, and 
remains distinct from the skull. In the case of the ear, it is 
cartilaginous, and eventually osseous : whether primitively dis- 
tinct or not, it early forms one mass with the skull, immedi- 
ately in front of the occipital arch, and often constitutes a very 
important part of the walls of the fully-formed cranium. 

The ethmovomerine cartilages spread over the nasal sacs, 
roof them in, cover them externally, and send down a parti- 
tion between them. The partition is the proper ethmoid^ the 
lamina perpendicularis of human anatomy; the posterolat- 
eral parts of the ethmovomerine cartilages, on each side of the 
partition, occupy the situation of the prefrontals^ or lateral 
masses of the etnmoid of human anatomy. The ingrowths of 
the lateral walls, by which the nasal mucous membrane ac- 
quires a larger surface, are the turhinals, 

RibHke cartilaginous rods appear in the first, second, and, 
more or fewer, of the succeeding, visceral arches in all but the 
lowest Vertehrata, The upper ends of the first and second of 
these become connected with the auditory capsule, which lies 
immediately above them. 
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The first visceral arch bounds the cavity of the mouth be-M 
bind, and marks the position of the mandible or lower jair. ' 
The caitUage which it cootaina is termed Mec&ePs cartilage. 

The cartilaginous rod cootaiued in the second visceral arch 
of each side is the rudiment of the hyoidean apparatus. like 




the precediug, it unites with its fellow in the ventral median 
line, where the so-called " body " of the hyoid arises. 

A ridge, continued forward from the first visceral arch to 
the olfactory sac (Fij?. 4, F ; Fig. 8, I), bounds the mouth 
each aide, and is called the maxillary process, A cartilagim 
palato-ptei-ygoid roA, developed in this process, becomes c 
nected with Meckel's cartilage behind, and with the prefrontal 
cartilage in front. 

The maxillary process is at first separated by a notch coi*' 
responding with each nasal sac, from the boundary of the 
antero-raedian part of the mouth, which is formed by the free 

¥3sterior edge of a fntnto-nasal process (Fig. 4, F ; l^g. 6, k). 
his separates the nasal sacs, and contains the ca.rtilaginous, 
ethmovomerine, anterior termination of the skull. The notch 
is eventually obliterated by the union of the fronto-nasal and 
maxillary processes, externally ; but it may remain open in- 
ternally, and then gives rise to the posterior nasal aperture, 
Y which the nasal cavity is placed in eommunication with 
lat of the mouth. 
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Tfie General Modifications of tJie Vertebrate Skull, — The 
lowest vertebrated animal, Amphioxua^ has no skull. In a 
great many fishes, the development of the skull carries it no 
further than to a condition which is substantially similar to 
one of the embryonic stages now described ; that is to say, 
there is a cartilaginous primordial cranium^ with or without 
superficial granular ossifications, but devoid of any proper 
cranial bones. The facial apparatus is cither incompletely 
developed, as in the Lamprey ; or, the upper jaw is reprci- 
Bented, on each side, by a cartilage answering to the palato- 
pterygoid and part of Meckel's cartilage, while the larger, 
distal portion of that cartilage becomes articulated with the 
rest, and forms the lower jaw. This condition is observable 
in the Sharks and Rays. In other fishes, and in all the higher 
Vertebrata^ the cartilaginous cranium and facial arches may 
persist to a greater or less extent ; but bones are added to 
them, which may be almost wholly membrane bones, as in the 
Sturgeon ; or may be the result of the ossification of the car- 
tilaginous cranium itself, from definite centres, as well as of 
the development of superimposed membrane bones. 

The Osseoits JBrain-case, — When the skull undergoes com- 
plete ossification, osseous matter is thrown down at not fewer 
than three points in the middle of its cartilaginous floor. The 
ossific deposit, nearest the occipital foramen, becomes the basi- 
occipital bone ; that which takes pLace in the floor of the pitu- 
itary fossa becomes the basiaphenoid / that which appears in 
tlie reunited trabeculae, in front of the fossa, gives rise to the 
presphenoid. Again, in front of, and outside, the cranial cav- 
ity, the ethmoid may be represented by one or more distinct 
ossifioations. 

An ossific centre may appear in the cartilage on each side 
of the occipital foramen, and give rise to the ex-occipital/ and 
above it, to form the supra-occipital. The four occipital ele- 
ments, uniting together more or less closely, compose the oc* 
cipital segment of the skull. 

In front of the auditory capsules and of the exit of the 
third division of the fifth nerve, a centre of ossification maj 
appear on each side and give rise to the alisphenoid ; which, 
normally, becomes united below with the basisphenoid. 

In front of, or above, the exits of the optic nerves, the 
orbitosphenoidal ossifications may appear and unite below 
with the presphenoid. ^ \ 

In front of the occipital segment, the roof of th(», skull is 
formed by membrane ; and the bones which complete the two 
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segments o£ which the basispbenoid and presphenoid foroi the 
basal parts, are membrane bones, and are disposed in two 
pairs, Tlie posterior are the parietals, the anterior the fronr 
tola; and tlie segments which they complete are respectively 
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called parietal and frontal. Thus the walls of the cranial cav- 
ity in the typical ossified skull are divisible into three segments 
— ^I. Occipital, II. Parietal, III. Frontal — the parts of which 
are arranged with reference to one another, the sensory organs 
and the exits of the first, second, fifth, and tenth piairs of 
cranial nerves (i., ii., v., and x.), in the manner shown in the 
diagram * on the preceding page. 

The cartilaginous cases of tiie organs of hearing, or the 
periotic capmlea^ are, as has been said, incorporated with the 
skull between the ex-occipitals and the alisphenoiids — or, in 
other words, between the occipital and the parietal segments 
of the skull. Each of them may have three principal ossifi- 
cations of its own. The one in front is the prootic / the one 
behind and below, the opiathotlc / and the one which lies 
above, and externally, the epiotic. The last is in especial re- 
lation with the posterior vertical semicircular canal ; the first 
with the anterior vertical semicircular canal, between which, 
and the exit of the third division of the fifth nerve, it lies. 
These three ossifications may coalesce into one, as when they 
constitute the petrosal and mastoid parts of the temporal bone 
of human anatomy ; or the epiotic, or the opisthotic, or both, 
may coalesce with the adjacent supra-occipital and cx-occipi- 
tals, leaving the proOtic distinct. The proOtio is, in fact, one 
of the most constant bones of the skull in the lower Vertehra* 
ta, though it is commonly mistaken, on the one hand for the 
alisphenoid, and on the other for the entire petro-mastoid. 
Sometimes a fourth, pterotic ossification, is added to the three 
already mentioned. It lies on the upper and outer part of the 
ear-capsule between the proOtio and the epiotic (see the fig- 
ure of the cartilaginous cranium of the Pike, infrd). 

In some Vertehrata the base of the skull exhibits a long 
and distinct splint-like membrane bone f — the parasphenoid^ 

*Tho names of the purely membrane bones in iliis diagram are in lar^e 
capitals, as PARIETAL ; while tiioso of tlio bones which are preformed in 
cartilage are in smaller type, as Basispuenoh). 




first, in Indifferent, or rudimentary connective, tissue. In this coko the bone 
is not prefigured by cartilage. In the skulls of Elasmobranch fishes, and in 
the sternum and epicoracoid of Lizards, the bony matter is BimT)ly ossified car- 
tilage, or cartilage bone. The parietal or frontal bones, on tne other hand, 
are always devoid of cartilaginous rudiments, or, in other words, are membrane 
hones. 

In the higher Vertehrata the cartilage bones rarely, if ever, remain as such ; 
but the primitive ossified oartilajyje becomes, in great measure, absorbed and 
'•eplacea by membrane bone, derived from the perichondrium. 
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wbic!) underlies it from tlie basi-occipif.nl io the pre-splicnoidal 
region. In ordinary fiaiiea and Amphibia, this bone appears 
to replace the basiBphenoid and preEpbenoid functionally, 
while in the higher Vertebrata it becoineg confounded with 
the basisphenoid. The Vomer is a similar, splint-like, single 
or double, membrane bone, which, in like maoner, underlies 
the ethmoid region of the skull. 

In addition to the bones already mentioned, a prefrontal 

bone may be deyeloped in the prefrontal region of the nasal 

ipsule, and bound the exit of the olfactory nerve esternally, 

A poatfrontal bone may appear behind the orbit above the 

[ 'ftlisphenoid. Sometimes it seems to be a mere dismember- 

k Dient of that bone ; but, in most cases, the bone so named is a 

f 'dialinct membrane bone. 

Furthermore, on the outer and upper surface of the audi- 

iry capsule a membrane bone, the squamosal, is very cona- 

I monly developed; and another pair of splint-bones, the wasafe, 

' cover the upper part of the ethmovomerine chambers, in 

J which the olfactory organs are lodged. 

•■ Osseotts Facial Apparatus. — The bones of the face, 

F which constitute the inferior arches of tlie skull, appear with- 

I in the various processes and visceral arches which have been 

L enumerated. Thus, ^epremaxiUw are two bones developed 

b in the oral part of the naso-frontal process, one on each side 

B.of the middle line, between the enternal nasal apertures, or 

I .anterior nares, and the anterior boundary of the mouth, 

I Ossification occurs in the palato-pterygoid cartilage at two 

\ iohief points, one in front and one behind. The anterior gives 

K^iBe to the palatine bone, the posterior to the pterygoid. 

POutside these, several membrane bones raay make their ap- 

■ pearance in the same process. The chief of these is the m«3> 

iUa, which commonly unites, in front, with the preniairilla. 

Behind the maxilla there may be a second, the Jugal / and 

oooasionally behind this lies a third, the gimdrato-jugal. 

. Between the raaxilla, the prefrontal and the premaiilla, 

r another membrane bone, called lachrymal, ftxira its ordinary 

[ relation to the lachiymal canal, is very generally developed ; 

I and one or more aupra-orbital and post-orbital ossifications 

may be connected with the bony boundaries of the orbit. 

When these and the postfrontal membrane bone are si- 
multaneously developed, thcj' form two series of bony splints 
attached to the lateral wall of the skull, one set above and 
, .one below the orbit, which converge to the lachryma!. The 
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upper series (lachrymal, supra-orbital, post-frontal, squamosal), 
terminates posteriorly over the proximal end of the quadrate 
bone, or mandibular suspensorium. The lower series (lachry- 
mal, maxillary, juffal, quadrato-jugal) ends over the distal end 
of that bone, witli which the quadrato-jugal is connected. 
The two series are connected behind the orbit by the post- 
orbital (when it exists), but more commonly by the union of 
the jugal with the post-frontal and squamosal. The Ichthy* 
osauria, C/ieloniay (Jrocodilia, and some Lacertilia^eyihiXAi 
this double series of bones most completely. 

Each nasal passage, at first very short, passes between the 
premaxilla below, the ethmoid and vomer on the inner side, 
the prefrontal above and externally, and the palatine behind, 
to open into the forepart of the mouth. And, before the cleft 
between the outer posterior angle of the naso-frontal process 
and the maxillary process is closed, this passage communi- 
cates laterally, with the exterior, and, posteriorly, with the 
cavity of the orbit. When the maxillary and the naso-frontal 
processes unite, the direct external communication ceases; 
but the orbito-nasal passage, or lachrymal canal, as it is 
called, in consequence of its function of conveying away the 
secretion of the lachrymal gland, may persist, and the lachry' 
mal bone may be developed in especial relation with it. 

In the higher Vertehrata, the nasal passages no longer 
communicate with the forepart of the cavity of the mouth ; 
for the maxillaries and palatines, regularly, and the pterygoid 
bones, occasionally, send processes downward and inward, 
which meet in the middle line, and shut off from the mouth 
a canal which receives the nasal passages in front, while it 
opens, behind, into the pharynx, by what are now the poate" 
rior nares. 

Two ossifications commonly appear near the proximal end 
of Meckel's cartilage, and become bones movabfy articulated 
together. The proximal of these' is the quadrate bone found 
in most vertebrates, the malleica of mammals ; the distal is 
the 08 articulare of the lower jaw in most vertebrates, but 
does not seem to be represented in mammals. The remainder 
of Meckel's cartilage usually persists for a longer or shorter 
time, but does not ossify. It becomes surrounded by bone, 
arising from one or several centres, in the adjacent membrane, 
and the ramus of the mandible thus formed articulates with 
the squamosq.1 bone in mammals, but in other Vertebrata is 
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L immovably united with the oa articulare. Hence the complete 
liamua of the mandible articulates directly with the akuU in 
Lmanunals, but only indirectly, or through the intermediation 
l.of the quadrate, in other Vertebrata, In birds and reptiles, 
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I the proximal end of the quadrate bone articulates directly 
I (with a merely apparent exception in Opiddia), and indepeu- 
I dently of the hjoidean apparatus, with the periotic capsule. 
I Xa most, if not all fishes, the connection of the mandibular 
I aroh with the skull is effected indirectly, by its attachment to 
Iseingle cartilage or bone, the kyomandibular, -vihieh repre- 
Ksents the proximal end of the hyoidean arcli {see Fig. 24). 
I The ossification of the hyoidean apparatus varies immense- 
W\j in detail, but usually gives rise to bony lateral arches, and 
m\ median portion, bearing much the same relation to them as 
■ Ibe atemum has to the riba. When the lateral arches are com- 
K.plete, they are connected directly with the periotic capsule. 

The proiimal end of the hyoidean arch is often united, 

f mora or less closely, with the outer estremifj of the bone, 

called eolicmella atiris, or stapes, the inner end of which, in 

ike higher I'erttbrala, is attached t« the membrane of the 

finestra ovalia. 

In ordinary fishes, a fold of the integument extends back- 
[ ward from the second visceral arch over the persistent bran- 
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chial clefts ; within tbia is developed a series of raylike mem- 
brane bones, termed opercular aiid branchiottegal, which be* 
come closely connected with the liyoidean arch. A corre- 
sponding process of the skin is developed in the Batrachian 
Tadpole, and grows backward over the branchio?. Its posterior 
edge, at first free, eventually unites with the integument of 
the body, behind the branchial clefts, the union l)eing com- 
pleted much earlier on the right side than on the left. 

T. ■. 1_ . -;nii|ar fold of integument gives rise 

The branchial skeleton bears 
Iho KTimp relation U> the posterior 
visoLT^d iirclies that the liyoidean 
does to Ihe second. When fully 
dcvelufK'i), it e:fliibits ossified lat- 
eral artlii_'S, connected by median 
pieces, and, frequently, provided 
with radiiLtitig appcti(fages which 
give support to the branchial mu- 
cous membrane. It is only found 
in those Vertebrata which brcatba 
by gills— the classes Tiacea and 
Amphibia, In the higher "Ferte- 
brata, the posterior of the two 
pairs of comua,witli which the hy- 
oidcan apparatus is generally pio 
vided, arc the only remains of tho 
branchiul skeleton. 

n sivull and face arc usually 
syi!inictrii:«.l in reference to a me- 
Trlicalplane. 13ut, in some 
\ Cetiirci, tho bones about the re- 
11 of the nose are unequally 
,c'lo|i<(I, and the skull liecomes 
. /niniutiical. In tho Flatfishes 
{Pleuromctidw), the skull be- 
comes so completely distorted, that 
.""tK the two eyes lie on one side of 
__ no'^o^fr°h?po^ ''"^ bwly, which is, in some cases, 
ofiiieiwoVo'iii'tiKHi'ortilui the left, and, in others, the right 
iS^frJSu^!^iyl^i^B£™fl^S•_/^n; s'<'e- I" certain of these fishes, 
— ...... „^ ,upn-«dpiiaii V. the rest of the skull and facial 
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bones, the spine, and < 
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limbs, partake in this asymmetry. The base of the skull and 
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CARPUS AND THE TAKBUS. 

He occipital region are comparsitively little alfucted ; but, in the 
mterorbital region, the frontal bones and the subjacent carti- 
laginous, or membranous, side-walla of the cranium are thrown 
over to one aide ; and, frequently, undergo a. flexure, so that 
they become convex toward that side, and concave in the 0|> 
posite direction. TJie prefoatal bone of the side from which 
the skull is twiste:!, sends back a great process above the eye 
of that side, which unites with the frontal bone, and thus en- 
closes this eye in a complete bony orbit. It is along this 
fronto-prefrontal bridge that the dorsal fin-rays are continued 
forward, just as if this bridge represented the morphological 
middle of the skull. (Fig. 10.)_ 

The embryonic Pleuronectidcs have the eyes in their nor- 
mal places, upon opposite sides of the head; and the cranial 
distortion commences only after the fish are hatched. 

The Appendietdar MiiSos&eleton. — The limbs of all verte- 
brated animals make their appearance as buds on each side of 
the body. In all but fishes, these buds become divided b^ 
constrictions into three segments. Of these, the proximal 13 
called iraahium in the fore-limbs, femur in the hind ; the 
middle is antebrachium, or cms ; the distal is manua, or pes. 
Each of these divisions has its proper skeleton, composed of 
cartUage and bone. The proximal division, normally, oon- 
tauis only one bone, oa humeri, or humerus, in the brachium, 
nadiOa femoris, or/mnur, in the thigh; the middle, two bones, 
nde by side, radius and ulna, or tibia and fibula ^ the distal, 
many "bones, so disposed as to form not more than five longi- 
tudinal series, except in the Jo/ithyosauria, where marginal 
'Wnes are added, and some of the digits bifurcate. 

The skeletal elements of the mauus and pes are divisible 
into a proximal set, constituting the carpus or tarsus ; and a 
dbtal set, the digits, of which there are normally five, articu- 
lated with the distal bones of the carpus and tarsus. Each 
digit has a proximal basi-digital {metacarpal or metatarsal) 
bone, upon which follows a linear series of phalanges. It is 
convenient always to cormt the digits in the same way, com.- 
mencing from the radial or tibial side. Thus, the thumb is 
the first digit of the hand in man ; and the great-toe the first 
digit of the foot. Adopting this system, the digits may be 
represented by the numbers i, ii, iii, iv, v. 

There is reason to believe that, when least modified, the 
carpus and the tarsus are composed of skeletal elements 
which are alike in number and in arrangement. One of these, 
tivcly situated in the centre of the carpus or tarsus, is 
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tenned the centraJe; on the distal side of this are five ear- 
palia, or tarmlia, which articulate with ihe several metacar- 
pal or metatarsal bones; while, on its proximal aide, are 
three bones— ^ne radiale or tibiale, articulating with the radi- 
us or tibia ; one ulnare or Jibulare^ with the ulna or fibula ; 
and one intermedium, situated between the foregoing. Cai" 
pal and tarsal bones, or cartilages, thus disposed ore to be 
met with in aome Amphibia and Chdonia {Fig. 11), but, 
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commonly, the typical arrangement is disturbed by the sup- 
pression of some of these elements, or llioir coalescence with 
one another. Thus, in the carpus of man, the radiale, inter- 
medium, and ulnare are represented by the acaphoidea, lunare, 
and cunei/orme respectively. The pist/orme is a sesamoid 
bone developed in the tendon of tlie flexor carpi itlnaris, 
which has nothing to do with tlio primitive carpus. The 
centrale is not represented in a distinct shape, having pnjba 
biy coalesced with one of the other elements of the carpus. 
T.'he fourth and fifth carpalia have coalesced, and form the 
single unci/orme. In the tarsus of man, the astragialvs repre- 
sents the coalesced tibials and intermedium ; the calcaneum, 
the iibulare. The naviculare is the centrale. Like the cor- 
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responding bones in the carpus, the fourth and fiftli larsalta 
have coalesced to form the miboides. 

The Position of t7ie Lirnis.—la their primitive position, 
the limbs are straight, and are directed outward, at right 
angles to the axis of the body; but, as development proceeds, 
they become beut in such a manner that, in the first place, 
the middle division of each limb is flesed downward and 
toward the middle line, upon the proximal division ; while 
the distal division takes an opposite bend upon the middle 
division. Thus the ventral aspects of the aTitebrachiitm and 
crw* come to look inwardly, and the dorsal aspects outwardly; 
while the ventral aspects of the manus and pes look downward 
and their dorsal aspects look upward. When the position of 
the limbs has been no further altered than this, the radius in 
the antebrachium, and the tibia in the eras, are turned for- 
ward, or toward the head ; the ulna and the fibula backward, 
or toward the caudal extremity. On looking at these parts 
with respect to the axis of the limb itself, the radius and the 
tibia axG pre-axial, or in front of the axis; while the ulna and 
6bula are post-^xiat, or behind it. The same axis traverses 
the centre of the middle digit, and there are therefore two 
pre^xial, or radial, or tibial digits; and two post-axial, or 
ulnar, or fibular digits, in each limb. The most anterior of the 
digits (i) is called pollex, in the manus ; and hallux in the pes. 
The second digit (ii) is the index; the third (iii) the tnedius ; 
the fourth (iv) the annularis ; and the fifth (v) the minimus. 

In many Amphibia and Reptilia, the limbs of the adult do 
not greatly depart from this primitive position; but, in birds 
aud in mammals, further changes occur. Thus, in all ordi- 
nary quadrupeds, the brachium is turned backward and the 
thigh forward, so that both elbow aud knee lie close to the 
sides of the body. At the same time, the forearm is flexed 
upon the arm, and the leg upon the thigh. In Man a still 
greater change occurs. In the natural erect posture, the axes 
of both arm and leg are parallel with that of the body, in- 
stead of being perpendicular to it. The proper ventral sur- 
face of the brachium looks forward, and thnt of the thigh 
backward, whUe the dorsal surface of the latter looks forward. 
The dorsal surface of the antebrachium looks outward and 
backward, that of the leg directly forward. The dorsal surface 
of the manus is external, that of the pea, superior. Thus, 
speaking broadly, the back of the arm corresponds with the 
front of the leg, and the outer side of the leg with the inn^: 
side of the ann, in the erect position. 
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In Bats, a line drawn from the acetabulum to the foot is 
also, in the natural position, nearly parallel with the long axis 
of the body. But, in attaining this position, the leg is bent 
at the knee and turned backward ; the proper dorsal surface 
of the thigh looking upward and forward, while the corre- 
sponding surface of the leg looks backward and upward, and 
the ungual phalanges are turned backward. 

The chief modifications of the manus and pes arise from 
the excess, or defect, in the development of particular digits, 
and from the manner in which the digits are connected with 
one another, and with the carpus or tarsus. In the Ichthyo- 
sauna and JPlesiosauria, the Turtles, the Getacea and Slrenia^ 
and, in a loss degree, in the Seals, the digits are bound together 
and cased in a common sheath of integument, so as to form 
paddles^ in which the several digits have little or no motion 
on one another. 

The fourth digit of the manus in the I^erosauria^ and the 
four ulnar digits in the Bats, arc vastly elongated, to support 
the web which enables these animals to fly. In existing 
birds the two ulnar, or post-axial, digits are aborted, the 
metacarpals of the second and third are anchylosed together, 
and the digits themselves are enclosed in a common integu- 
mentary sheath ; the third invariably, and the second usually, 
is devoid of a claw. The metacarpal of the pollex is anchy- 
losed with the others, but the rest of that digit is free, and 
frequently provided with a claw. 

Among terrestrial mammals, the most striking changes of 
the manus and pes arise from the gradual reduction in the 
number of the perfect digits from the normal number of five 
to four (Sus), three (Rhinoceros) ^ two (most liuminanHa)^ or 
one {E^uidoe), 

The Pectoral and Pelvic Arches, — The proximal skeletal 
elements of each pair of limbs (Jiumeri or femora) are sup- 
ported by a primitively cartilaginous, pectoral^ or pelvic 
girdle, which lies external to the costal elements of the verte- 
bral skeleton. This girdle may consist of a simple cartilagi- 
nous arc (as in the Sharks and Kays), or it may be complicated 
by subdivisions and additions. 

The pectoral arch may bo connected with the skull, or 
with the vertebral column, by muscles, ligaments, or dermal 
ossifications, though, primitively, it is perfectly free from, and 
independent of, both ; but it is never united with the verte- 
brae by the intermediation of ribs. At first, it consists of one 
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continuous cartilage, on each side of the body, distiugulslt' 
able only ioto reg-ions and processes, and affording an artioular 
surface to the bones or cartilages of the limb. But ossificO' 
tion usually sets up in the cartilage, in such a way as to give 
rise to a dorsal bone, called the scapula, or shoulder-blade, 
which meets, in the articular, glenoidul cavity for the hu- 
merus, with a ventral ossification, termed the coracoid. 

By differences n the mode of ossification of the various 
parts, and by other changes, that region of the primitivelj 




cartilaginous pectoral arch which lies above the glenoidal 
cavity may be ultimately divided into a scapula and a supra- 
scapula/ while that which lies on the ventral side may pre- 
sent not only a coracoid, but a precoracoid and an epicora- 
coid. 

la the great majority of the Verlebrata above fishea, the 
ooracoids are large, and articulate with the antero-external 
margins of the primitively cartilaginous sternum, or breast- 
bone. But, in most mammals, they do not reach the sternum, 
and, becoming anchylosed with the scapula, they appear, in 
ndult life, as mere processes of that bone. 

Numerous Vertebrates possess a claaiciUa, or collar-bone, 
which is connected with the pre-asial margin of the scapula 
and coracoid, but takes no part in the formation of the 
glenoid cavity, and is usually, if not always, a membrane 
bone. In many YcrteJ/rata, the inner ends of the clavicli 
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are connected with, and supported by, a median membrane 
bone which is closely connected with the ventral face of the 
sternum. This is the inlerdavicula, frequently called epister- 




tuierculata^ Tbv 



The pelvic, like the pectoral, arch at first consists of a 
Bimple continuous cartila^ on each side, which, id Vertebrata 
higher than fishes, is divided by the acetabulum, or articular 
cavity for the reception of the head of the femur, into a dorsal 
and a ventral moiety. 

Three separate oBsifications usually take place in this car- 
tilage — one in the dorsal, and two in the ventral, moiety. 
Hence, the pelvic arch eventually consists of a dorsal portion, 
called the ilium, and of two ventral elements, the pubis ante- 
riorly, and the ischium posteriorlv. All these generally enter 
into the composition of the acetabulum. 

The ilium corresponds with the scapula. In tlic higher 
Vertebrata the outer surface of the latter bone becomes di- 
vided by a ridge into two fossa;. The ridge, called the »pine 
of the scapiUa, frequently ends in a prominent process termed 
the aci'omion, and with this, in Mammalia, the clavicle artic- 
ulates. In like manner, the outer surface of the ilium be- 
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comes divided by a ridge which grows out into a great orest 
in Man and other Mammalia, and givoa attachment to mua- 
clea and ligaments. 

The ischium corresponds very nearly with the coracoid in 
the pectoral arch ; the pubis with the prccoracoid, and more 
or lesa of the epicoraooid. 

The pelvis possessea no osseous element corresponding 
with the clavicle, but a strong ligament, the so-called I'oit- 
part's ligament, stretches from the ilium to the pubis in many 
Veriebrala and takes its place. (Fig. 14, 1'f.) 





On the other hand, the marsupial bones of certain mam- 
mals, which are ossifications of the tendons of the external 
oblique muscles, seem to be imrepresented in the pectoral 
arch; while there appears to be nothing dearly corresponding 
with a sternum in the pelvic arch, though the precloacat car' 
tilage, or ossicle, of Lizards has much the same relation to the 
ischia as the sternum has to the coraooids. 

Very generally, though not universally, the ilia are closely 
articulated with tiie modified ribs of the sacrum. The pubes 
and ischia of opposite sides usually meet in a median ventral 
aymphysia; but in all birds, excppt the Ostrich, this union 
does not take place. 

The Limbs of Fishes. — The limbs of Fishes have an endo-J 
skeleton which only imperfectly corresponds with that of the 1 
higher Vertebrates. For while homologues of the cartilagi- \ 
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nous, and even of the bony, constituente of tbe pectoral and 
pelvic arches of the latter are traceable in Fishes, the cartila- 
ginous, or ossified, bueial and radial supports of the fins them- 
selves cannot be identified, unless in the most general way, 
with the liftib-bones, or cartilages, of the other Vertebrata, 

In its least modified form, as in Zepidoairett, the end(^ 
skeleton of the fish's fin ia a simple cartilaginous rod, divided 
into many joints ; and articulated, by its proximal end, with 
the pectoral arch. The Masmobranchii possess three baaal 
cartilages which articulate with the pectoral orch, and are 
called, respectively, from before hackvexd—propterj/ffial, me- 
aopterygial, and metapterygial basalia. With these are artic- 
ulated linear series of radial cartilages, upon which osseous, 
or homy, dermal fin-rays are superimposed. (Fig. 16.) 

Among the Ganoid fishes, the fins of Polyptena are, fun- 
damentally, like those of the MiutnobranchU ; but the ppo- 
pterygial, raesopterygial, and metaptcrygial baatUia, are more 
or less ossified,' and are succeeded by a series of elongated 
radialia, which are also, for the most part^ ossified. Beyond 
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tliese follow some small additional radiatia, which remain cai^ 
tilaginous, and are embraced by the bases of the fin-raya. In 
the other GianoidB the propterygial basale disappears, and 
some of the radialia, pushinc; themselves between tfae ineBo- 
pterygial and raetapterygial basalia, articulate directly with 
the pectoral arch. The mesopterygial baaale is embraced by, 
and becomes more or less incorporated with, the large ante- 
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n these Ganoids the passage is easy to the Teleostei, 
in which, also, the mesopterygial basale always becomes fused 
with the anterior fin-ray, whence the latter seems to articulate 
directly with the shoulder-girdle. Four bones, of very similar 
general form, usually articulate with the pectoral arch, be- 
neath and behind tlie mesopterygial basale and its fin-ray. 
At their distal ends small cartilaginous nodules may He, and 
these are embraced by the iin-rays. Of these four bones, or 
partially-ossified cartilages, the lowermost and hindemioBt 
answers to the metapterygial basale of the Shart ; the others 
seem to be radialia. {See the figure of the Pike's pectoral 
fin, infra.) 

The ventral fins have basal and radial cartilages and fin- 
rays, more or less resembling those of the fore-limbs. 

In most Ganoids and Teleosteans the pectoral and pelvic 
arches are, in part, or completely, ossified j the former fre- 
quently presenting distinct scapular and coraooid bones. To 
these, in all GJanoids and Teleosteans, membrane bones, rep- 
resenting a clavicle, with avprorclaviciLlar and post-olavieular 
ossifications, are added. 

In all Elasmobranchs and Ganoids, and in a large propor- 
tion of the Teleosteans, the pelvic fins are situated far back 
on the under side of the body, and are said to be " ventral " 
in position ; but, in other Teleosteans, the ventral fins may 
move forward, so as to be placed immediately behind, or even 
in front of, the pectoral fins. In the former case tbey are 
said to be "thoracic," in the latter "jugular." 

The Vertebrate Meoakeleton. — The Msosheleton never at- 
tains, in vertebrated animals, the functional importance which 
it so frequently possesses among the Invertebrata, and it va- 
ries very greatly in the degree of its development. 

The integument consists of two layers — a superficial, non- 
vascular substance, the epidermis, composed of cells, which 
are constantly growing and multiplying in the deeper, and 
being thrown off in the superficial, layers; and a deep vascu- 
lar tissue, the dermis, composed of more or less completely- 
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formed connective tissue. An exoskeleton may be developed 
by the hardening of either the epidermis, or the dermis. 

The epidermal exoskeleton results from the conversion into 
homy matter of the superficial cells of the epidermis. The 
horny plates thus formed are moulded upon, and follow the 
configuration of, areas, or processes, of the dermis. When the 
latter are overlapping folds, the homy epidermic investment 
is called a scale, squama. When the aermic process is papilli- 
form, and sunk in a pit of the dermis, the conical cap of modi- 
fied epidermis which coats it is either a hair or & feather. To 
become a hair, the homy cone simply elongates by continual 
addition of new cells to its base ; but, in a feather, the homy 
cone, which also elongates by addition to its base, splits up, 
for a greater or less distance along the middle line of its undei 
surface, and then spreads out into a flat vane, subdivided into 
barbs, barbules, etc., by a further process of splitting of the 
primary homy cone. 

The epidermis remains soft and delicate in Fishes and 
Amphibia, In Heptilia it sometimes takes the form of plates, 
which attain a great size in many Ghelonia / sometimes, that 
of overlapping scales, as in Ophidia and many La^certilia / 
but, sometimes, it remains soft, as in some Ghelonia and in the 
Chamoeleons. Epidermic plates in the form of nails appear 
upon the terminal phalanges of the limbs. 

All Aves possess feathers. In addition, the beak is partly 
or completely ensheathed in horn, as in some Heptilia, Comi- 
fied epidermic tubercles or plates are developed on the tarsi 
and toes, the terminal phalanges of which (and sometimes 
those of the wing) have nails. Besides these, some birds pos- 
sess spurs, which are ensheathed in horn, on tlie legs or 
wings. 

In Mammalia, the horny exoskeleton may take all the 
forms already mentioned, except that of feathers. In some 
Cetacea it is almost absent, being reduced to a few hairs, pres- 
ent only in the foetal state. The Pangolin (Manis), on the 
other hand, is almost completely covered with scales, the 
Armadillos with plates, and most terrestrial mammals with a 
thick coat of hair. The greater part of the mass of the horns 
of Oxen, Sheep, and Antelopes, is due to the epidermic sheath 
which covers the bony core. Where the horny epidermis be- 
comes very thick, as in the hoof of the Horse, and in the horn 
of the Rhinoceros, numerous long papillae of the dermis extend 
into it. These papillae, however, are comparable to the ridges 
of the bed of the nail, not to the papillae of the hairs. 
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The dermal exoskeleton arises from the hardening of tha 1 
dermis ; in the majority of cases by the deposit of bone-earti, 
in more or less completely-formed connective tissue, though 
the resulting hard tissue has by uo means always the struct- 
ure of bone. It may happen that cartilage is developed in the 
dermis ; and, either in its primary state or ossified, gives rise 
to exoskeletal parts. 




No dermal exoskeleton (except that of the fiu-rays) is found 
iQ the lowest fishes, Amphiomta and the Marsipobranchii. In 
, most Teleostei, the integument is raised up into overlapping 
folds ; and, in these, calcification takes place in laminfe, of 
which the oldest is the most supcrScial, aud lies immediately 
beneath the epidermis. As a general rule, the calcified tissue 
of the " scale " thus formed, does not possess the structure of 
true bone in the Teleostei. But, in other fishes, the dermal 
calcification may consist of true bone (as in the Sturgeon) ; or, 
as in the Sharks and Bays, may take on the structure of teetb, 
and consist Tuainly of a tissue exactly comparable to dentine, 
capped with enamel, and continuous by its base with a mass 
of true bone, which takes the place of the cmsta petrofa, or 
cement of the teeth. 

A form of dermal exoskeleton, which is peculiar to and 
highly characteristic of fishes, is found in the fin-rays. These 
are developed in the iotceument either of the median line of 
tbe body, or in that of the limbs. In the former case, they S 
usually enter into, or support, folds of the integument whicB I 
e termed dorsal, caudal, or anal fins — according as they Hb 1 
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in the dorsal region, or at the extremity of the body, or on the 
ventral aspect, behind the anus. Ordinary fin-rays are com- 
posed of a hornlike, or more or less calcified, substance, and 
are simple at the base, but become jointed transversely, and 
split up longitudinally, toward their extremities (Fig. 6). 
Each fin-ray consists of two nearly equal and similar parts, 
which cohere by their applied faces for the greater part of 
their extent ; but, at the base of the rays, the halves commonly 
diverge, to embrace, or more or less completely coalesce with, 
cartilaginous or osseous elements of the exoskeleton. In the 
median fins, these are the interspinoits cartilages, or bones, 
which lie between the fin-rays and the superior or inferior 
spines of the vertebrae. In the paired fins, they are radial or 
basal, cartilaginous or osseous, elements of the endoskeleton. 

The Amphibia in general are devoid of dermal exoskeleton, 
but the Ccecilice have scales like those of fishes, Ceratophrya 
has plates of bone developed in the dorsal integument, which 
seem to foreshadow the plates of the carapace of the Chdonia; 
and the extinct Labyrinthodonts possessed a very remarkable 
ventral exoskeleton. 

The Ophidia have no dermal exoskeleton. Many Lizards 
have bony dermal plates corresponding in form and size with 
the epidermal scales. All Crocodilia have such bony plates 
in the dorsal region of the body and tail ; and in some, such 
as the Jacares and Caimans, and the extinct Teleosauria, they 
are also developed in the ventral region. In these animals 
there is a certain correspondence between the segments of the 
exoskeleton and those of the endoskeleton. But the dermal 
exoskeleton attains its greatest development in the Chelonia^ 
and will be particularly described under the head of that order. 

In the Mammalia the development of a dermal exoskeleton 
is exceptional, and occurs only in the loricated JEJdeniata, in 
which the dorsal region of the head and body, and the whole 
of the tail, may be covered with shields of dermal bone. 

In connection with the dermis and epidermis, the glandu- 
lar and pigmentary organs of the integument may be men- 
tioned. Integumentary glands do not appear to exist in 
Fishes, but they attain an immense development in some of 
the Amphibiay as the Frog. Among Meptilia^ Lizards fre- 
quently present such glands in the femoral and cloacal regions ; 
and, in Crocodiles, integumentary glands, which secrete a 
musky substance, lie beneath the jaw. In Birds they attain a 
considerable size in the uropygial gland ; and, in Mam>malia^ 
acquire a large development in connection with the sacs of the 
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hairs, or as independent organs, in the form of sweat-glands, 
musk-glands, or mammary glands. 

The color of the integument may arise from pigment- 
granules, deposited either in the epidermis or in the dermis ; 
and, in the latter case, it is sometimes contained in distinct 
chromatophores, as in the Chamceleon* 



CHAPTER IL 

THB MUSCLES AND THE VI8CEBA — A GENEBAL VIEW OP THE 
ORGANIZATION OP THE VEBTEBEATA. 

The muscular system of the Vertebrata consists of muscles 
related partly to the exoskeleton, partly to the endoskeleton, 
and partly to the viscera, and formed both of striated and un- 
striated muscular fibre. The latter is confined to the vessels, 
the viscera, and the integument ; the parts of the endoskele- 
ton being moved upon one another exclusively by striated mus- 
cular fibre. The muscles of the endoskeleton may be divided, 
like the endoskeleton itself, into one system appertaining to 
the trunk and head, and another belonging to the limbs. 

The Muscular System of the Trunk and Head, — This con- 
sists of two portions, which diflfcr fundamentally in theii 
origin, and in tlieir relations to the endoskeleton. The one 
takes its origin in the protovertebrce ; each protovertebra be- 
coming differentiated, as we have seen, into three parts ; a 
spinal ganglion and a segment of the vertebral endoskeleton, 
in the same plane, and a more superficial sheet of muscular 
fibres. These muscular fibres are consequently situated above 
the endoskeleton, or are episkeletal. Other muscular fibres are 
developed below the endoskeleton, and may be termed hypo- 
skeletal muscles, l^ie hyposkeletal muscles are separated from 
tjio episkeletal, not only by the endoskeleton of the trunk (or 
the vertebrae and their prolongations, the ribs), but by the 
ventral branches of the spinal nerves. 

As the episkeletal muscles are developed out of the proto* 
vertebrae, tliey necessarily, at first, present as many segments 
as there are vertebrae, the interapacos between them appearing 
as intermuscular septa. The development of the hyposkeletal 
mugpT '-ng not been worked out, but it appears to take place 
'lan that of the episkeletal set. 
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EPKKELETAL AND HTPOSKELETAL MUSCLES. 

In the lowest Verlebrata— 
Bshes — the chief muscular sjsti 
episkeletal muscles, which form thick lateral masses of longitu- 
dinal fibres, divided bj transverse intermuscular septa intn 
segments (or Myotomes) corresponding with the vertehrie. 
The lateral muscles meet in the middle line below, and divide, 
in fi'ont, into a dorao-lateral mass connected with the skull, 
and a ventro-latera! attached, in part, to the pecloral arch, and, 
in part, continued forward to the skull, to the hyoidean appa- 
ratus, and to the mandible. Posteriorly, the lateral muscles 
are continued to the extremity of the tail. The byposkelctal 
muscular system appears to be undeveloped. 

In the higher Vertebrata, both the episkeletal and hypo- 
skeletal rauBcular systeoiB are represented by considerable 
numbers of more or less distinct muscles. The dorso-lateral 
division of the lateral muscle of the fish is represented by the 
superior caudal muscles, and by the erector spines; which, as 
it splits up, anteriorly, and becomes attached to the vertebne, 
and to the ribs, and to the skull, acquires the names of spir 
nalis, Bemispinalis, longissimus dorsi, sacrolumbalts, inter- 
transversalis, levatores costarum, complexus, splenius, rectS' 
poatioi, and recti laterales. 

The ventro-lateral division of the fish's lateral muscle 
represented, in the middle hne of the trunk and head, by 
series of lon^tudinal muscles ; and, at the sides, by obliquely- 
directed muscles. The former are the recti abdominis, extend- 
ing from the pelvis to the sternum — the stemo-?iyoidei, be- 
tween the sternum and the hyoidean apparatus — the genio- 
hyoidei, which pass from the hyoid to the symphysis of the 
mandible. The latter are the ooliqui esctemi of the abdomen 
— the external intercostalea of the thorai — the subclavivs 
stretching from the first rib to the clavicle ; the scaleni from 
the anterior dorsal ribs to the cervical ribs and transverse 
processes, and the stemo- and cleido^mastoidei from the ster- 
num and clavicle to the skull. 

The fibres of all these oblique muscles take a direction, 
from parts which are dorsal and anterior, to others which are 
ventral and posterior. 

The trunk muscles of the lower Amphibia exhibit arrange- 
ments which are transitional between those observed in Fishes 
and that which has been described in Man, and which substau- 
tiallv obtains in all abranchiate Vertebrata. 

The muscles of the jaws and of the hyoidean apparatus 
appear to be, in part, episkeletal, and, in part, hyposkeletal.. 
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The mandible is depressed by a muscle, the digastric^ arising 
from the skull, and supplied by a branch of the seventh nerve : 
it is raised by a muscular mass, which is separable into mas- 
aeter, temporal, and pterygoid muscles, according to its con- 
nection with the maxillo-jugal bones, the sides of the skull, 
or the palato-pterygoid bones, and is supplied by the fifth 
nerve. 

The proper facial muscles belong to the system of cutane- 
ous muscles, and receive branches from the seventh nerve. 

The hyposkeletal system is formed, partly, of longitudinal 
muscles which underlie the vertebral column ; and partly, of 
more or less oblique, or even transverse fibres, which form the 
innermost muscular walls of the thorax and of the abdomen. 

The former are the subcaudal intrinsic flexors of the tail ; 
the pyriformiSy psoas, and other muscles proceeding from the 
inferior faces of the vertebrae to the hind-limb; the longus 
colli, or intrinsic flexor of the anterior part of the vertebral 
column ; and the recti capitis antici, or flexors of the head 
upon the vertebral column. The latter are the ohliquua inr 
ternus of the abdomen, the fibres of which take a direction 
crossing that of the external oblique muscle ; and the trans- 
versalis, which lies innermost of the abdominal muscles, and 
has its fibres transverse. In the thorax, the intercostalea intemi 
continue the direction of the internal oblique, and the triangu- 
laris sterni that of the transversalis. The diaphragm and the 
levator ani must also be enumerated among the hyposkeletal 
muscles. The hyposkeletal muscles of the posterior moiety 
of the body attain a great development in those Vertebrata 
which have no hind-limbs, such as Ophidia and Cetacea, 

The Muscular System of the Limbs, — The muscles of the 
limbs of Fishes are very simple, consisting, on each face of 
the limb, of bundles of fibres, which proceed (usually in two 
layers) obliquely, from the clavicle and supraclavicle to the 
fin-rays. The pectoral and pelvic arclies themselves are im- 
bedded in the lateral muscles. 

In the Amphibia and all the higher Vertebrata, the muscles 
of the limbs are divisible into — intrinsic, or those which take 
their origin within the anatomical limits of the limb (including 
the pectoral or pelvic arch) ; and extrinsic, or those which 
arise outside the limb. 

Supposing the limb to be extended at riglit angles to the 
spine (its primitive position), it will present a dorsal aspect 
and a ventral aspect, with an anterior, or pre-axial, and a pos- 
terior, or post-axial, side. 
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III the Vertebrala above fishes, the following muscles, ivhich 
occur in Man, are very generally represeuted : 

£}xtrineic muscles attached to Ike pectoral and pelv ic arches, 
on the dorsal aspect. — In the forc-limb, the cleidomastoideus, 
from the posterolateral region of the skull to the clavicle ; the 
trapezitts, from the skull and spines of many of the vertebras 
to the scapula and clavicle j the rhomboidei, from the spines 
of vertebrte to the vertebral edge of the scapula, beneath tlie 
foregoing. Sometimes there is a fytu^ieloacrommlis, from the 
transverse processea of the cervical vertebrse to the scapula. 

On the veTttral aspect, the subclavius, which passes from the 
anterior rib to the clavicle, may be regarded as, in part, a mus- 
cle of the limb ; the pectoralis minor, from the ribs to the 
coracoid. 

Between the dorsal and the ventral aspects muscular fibres 
arise from the cervical and dorsal ribs, and pass to the inner 
aspect of the vertebral end of the scapula : anteriorly, these are 
c^ed levator angvii scapulm ; posteriorly, serratus magnua. 

An omohyoid muscle frequently connects the scapula with 
the hyoidean arch. 

The posterior limb does not seem to offer any muscles ex- 
actly homologous with the foregoing. So far, however, as the 
recti abdominis, the oUiquus extemus, and the fibres of the 
erector spince, are attached to the pelvic girdle, they cor- 
respond in a general way with the pre-axial, or protractor, mus- 
cles of the pectoral arch ; and the ischio-coccygeal muscles, 
when they are developed, are, in relation to the pelvic arch, 
retractors, though, owing to the relative fixity of the pelvis, 
they act in protracting, or flexing, the caudal region. 

The psoas minor, proceeding from the under surfaces of 
posterior dorsal (or lumbar) vertebrie to the ilium, or pubis, 
is a protractor of the pelvis, but, as a hyposkeletal nmscle, 
has no homologue in the fore-limb, 

Mxtrinsic muscles attached to the humerus or femur, on' 
the dorsal aspect. — In the fore-hmb there is the post-axial latis- 
simus dorsi passing from spines of dorsal vertebne to the 
humenis. On the ventral aspect, the pectoraJis major extends 
from the sternum and ribs to tlie humerus. 

In the hind-limb, the ghiUmis maximvs, so fur as it arises 
from the sacral und coccygeal vertebrse, and is inserted into 
the femur, repeats the. relations of the latissimvs dorsi. In 
the absence of any thing corresponding with the sternum, or 
the ribs, no exact homologue of the pectoralia major can be 
said to exist, though the peclineus comes near it. The psoas 
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major^ passing from posterior dorsal or lumbar vertebrae — the 
pyriformis from sacral vertebras — the femoro-coccygeus (when 
it exists) from caudal vertebrae — to the femur, are all hypo- 
skeletal muscles, virithout homologues in the anterior extremity. 

All the other muscles of the limbs are intrinsic^ taking 
their origins from the pectoral or pelvic arches, or from some 
of the more proximal segments of the limb-skeleton, and hav- 
ing their insertion in the more distal segments. They are 
thus arranged in Man and the higher MammaXia : 

Jntrinsic muscles proceeding from the pectoral or pelvic 
arches to the humerus or femur ^ on the dorsal aspect. — In the 
fore-limb, the ddtoides proceeds from the clavicle and scapula 
to the humerus. This superficial shoulder-muscle continues 
the direction of the fibres of the trapezius ; and, when the 
clavicle is rudimentary, the adjacent portions of the two mus- 
cles coalesce into a cephalo-humeralis muscle. Beneath the 
deltoid the supra-spinatuSy on the pre-axial side of the spine 
of the scapula ; the infra-^inatuSy and the teres major and 
minor^ on its post-axial side, run from the dorsal aspect of the 
scapula to that of the head of the humerus. 

In the hind-limb, the tensor vaginm femoriSy which passes 
from that part of the ilium which corresponds with the spine 
and acromion of the scapula, to the femur, appears to answer 
better to the deltoid than does the glutceus maximuSy which, 
at first sight, would seem to be the homologue of that muscle. 

The iliacuSy proceeding from the inner surface of the crest 
of the ilium to the smaller trochanter, answers to the supra- 
spinatus; the glutceus medius and minimus^ which arise from 
the outer surface of the ilium, to the infraspinatus and teres. 

In the fore-limb, a muscle, the subscapular is, is attached 
to the inner face of the scapula, and is inserted into the hu- 
merus. No muscle exactly corresponding with this appears 
to exist in the hind-limb. 

On the ventral aspect in the fore-limb, the coracobrachialis 
passes from the coracoid to the humerus. In the hind-limb, a 
number of muscles proceed from the corresponding (ischio- 
pubic) part of the pelvic arch to the femur. These are, from 
the outer surface of the pubis, the pectlneuSy and the great ah* 
ductors of the femur ; with the obturator externuSy from the 
outer side of the ischiopubic fontanelle, or obturator membrane. 
The gemelli and the quadratus femoris take their origin from 
the ischium. 

No muscle is attached to the proper inner surface of the 
ilium, so that there is no homologue of the subscapular is in 
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the liiud-liiD'o. On tlie other hand, a muscle, the oiCumCor 
inleriius, attached to the inner surface of the bchiopiibic fon- 
taaelle, and winding' round to the femur, has no homologue in 
the upper extremity of the higher Vertebrata, uoleaa it be the 
Bo-oaUed aoracobrachialis, which arises from the inner surface 
of the coraooid in many Sauropsida. 

Museles of the Antebraahium and Gi^u8. — On the dorsal 
aspect of the fore-limb, as of the hind-limb, certain muaolea 
arise in part from the arch, and, in part, from the bone of the 
proximal segment of the limb, and go to be inserted into the 
two bones of the second segment. These are, in the fore- 
limb, the triceps extensor and the supinator breois; in the 
hind-limb, the quadriceps extensor. 

There is this difference between these two homologous 
groups of muscles — ^that in the fore-limb, the principal mass 
of the muscular fibres goes, as the triceps, to bs inserted Into 
the post-axial bone (ulna), and the leas portion, as supinator 
breuis, into the pre-axial bone (radius) ; whereas, in the hind- 
limb, it is the other way, almost the whole of the muscular 
fibres passing, as the quadriceps, to the pre-axial bone (tibia), 
the tendon commonly developing a Beaamoid patella / while 
only a few fibrea of that division of the quadriceps which is 
called the " vastus exiemus " pass to the post-asial bone 
(fibula). 

On the ventral aspect, the fore-limb preaents three mus- 
cles, arising either &om the pectoral arch, or from the hume- 
rus, and inserted into the two bones of the forearm. On the 
pre-axiat side are two muscles ; one double-headed, the biceps, 
arising from the scapula and the coracoid, and inserted into 
the radius. A second, the supinator longua, passes from the 
humerus to the radius. On the post-asial side, the braehialis 
antiaus arises from the humerus, and is inserted into the ulna. 
The hind-limb has two muscles, the sarforf us, arising from the 
ilium, and the graeilis, from the pubis, in place of the biceps 
irachii, and inserted into the pre-asia! bone, the tibia, which 
corresponds with the radius. Two other muscles, the semi- 
membranostts and aemi-tendinosus, pass from the ischium to 
tlie tibia, and replace, without exactly representing, the «m- 
pinator longus. Corresponding with the brachiatis anliaus 
IS the short head of the biceps femoris, arising from the femur, 
and inserted into the post-axial bone of the leg, the fibula. 
The long head of the biceps femoris, which proceeds from the 
ischium, appears to have no representative in the fore-limb. 

In the fore-limb, a muscle, the pronator teres, passes olj- 
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liquely from the post-axial condyle of the humerus to the radi- 
us. In the hind-limb, a corresponding muscle, the poplitretis^ 
proceeds from the post-axial condyle of the femur to the tibia. 
The pronator quadratics, which passes from the ulna to the 
radius, has its analogue, in some Marsupialia and lieptilia, 
in muscles which extend from the fibula to the tibia. 

The Mxjiacles of the Digits, — The remaining muscles of the 
two limbs are, primarily, muscles of the digits, and are at- 
tached either to the basi-digital (metacarpal or metatarsal) 
bones, or to the phalanges, though they may acquire second- 
ary connections with bones of the tarsus or carpus. The 
plan upon which they are arranged, when they are most com- 
pletely developed, will be best understood by commencing 
with the study of their insertion in any one of those digits 
which possesses a complete set ; such, for example, as the 
fifth digit of the manus, or little finger, in Man and the higher 
PrimateB, 

On the dorsal aspect this digit presents : first, attached to 
the base of its metacarpal bone, the tendon of a distinct mus- 
cle, the extensor carpi ulnaris. Secondly, spreading out over 
the phalanges into an aponeurosis, which is principally at- 
tached to the first and second, is a tendon belonging to another 
muscle, the extensor minimi digit i. Thirdly, entering the same 
expansion is one tendon of the extensor com^munis digitorum. 

On the ventral aspect there are : first, attached to the base 
of the metacarpal, the tendon of a distinct muscle, the flexor 
carpi ulnaris / secondly, arising from the sides and ventral face 
of the metacarpal, and inserted into either side of the base of 
the proximal phalanx, two muscles, the interossei ^ thirdly, 
inserted into the sides of the middle phalanx by two slips, a 
tendon of the flexor perforatus / and fourthly, passing be- 
tween these two slij)s, and inserted into the base of the distal 
phalanx, a tendon of the flexor perforans. Thus there are 
special depressors, or flexors, for each segment of the digit. 
There appear, at first, to be but three elevators, or extensors, 
but, practically, each segment has its elevator. For the ten- 
dons of the extensor communis and extensor minimi digiti are 
attached to the middle and the proximal phalanges ; and the 
distal phalanx is specially elevated by the tendons of two lit- 
tle muscles, which, in Man, are usually mere subdivisions of 
the interossei, and pass upward, joining the extensor sheath, 
to be finally inserted into the distal phalanx. 

The fifth digit of the pes, or little toe, sometimes presents 
the same disposition of muscles, namely : 




FiH.II^PBrt Ota* middle digitof the maoTU of SB Onms with til) flaior_ 

of the phaloD^B: inop^ metacarpal boDo; Pit. 1, Ph. 2,PK. S, tha throe phalaugM; 
Ext. 1. iha d«p loQ^ dtenoor tendDQ ftam the sxi^iuoF indioit ; Ecnt, 3, tba tnper^ 
dBl]DDgeiteiiBarIeodiHi(hiiothi!«<«Kiarnani>nvfl{«,' Zs-tbe InterDBseoDi Blurt «i- 
t«Dwr ; T.f., tho InttroaeeoDS etiort fluior; ^. })r«., tbD deop nrgtiexot {perflinau) ; f, 
pU., the BUiierflDla] lDD|f Heuir {pa^oratus^ 

On the ventral aspect : first, the peronceus firevis, attached 
to the biisi' of the metatarsal; secondly, two interossei / 
third!}', a perforated flexor; and fourthly, a perforating flexor, 
like those of the manus. The diviaioos of the interosaei, , 
vhich send tendons to the extensor sheath on the dorsum of \ 
the digits of the foot in Man, are hardly distinct from the 
tral divisions of those muGcles. 

la addition to the muscles which have been mentioned, the 
fifth digit has an abductor and an adductor, which may be 
regarded as subdivisions of the interoseei, arising within the 
manus or pes, and inserted into opposite sides of the proximal 
phalanx ; and an opponens, a muscle attached to the ventral 
tiice of the carpus or the tarsus, and inserted iiito the post- 
axial edge of the shaft of the metacarpal or metetarsal. 

Finally, a lumbricalia muscle proceeds from the tendon of 
the perforating flexor, on the pre-aiial side of the digit, to 
the extensor sheath. 

None of the other digits of the manus, or of the pes, has a 
greater number of muscles than this ; in fact, all the others 
nave fewer muscles, some of those enumerated being sup- 
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pressed. What are often regarded as muscles special to man, 
such as the extensor proprius indicia and eoctensor minimi 
digitiy are only remains of muscles which are more fully de- 
veloped in lower mammals, and send tendons to all four of 
the ulnar digits. 

Only the pollex has an opponensJ^ Only the poUex and 
hallux have adductors and abductors. Some of the digits 
lack one or more of the ventral, or of the dorsal, muscles. 

The correspondence between the muscles which have been 
mentioned, at their insertion in the digits, is clear enough, 
but some difficulties present themselves when the muscles are 
traced to their origins. 

In Man, the flexors and extensors of the digits (except the- 
interossei) of the fore-limb arise in part from the humerus, 
and in part from the bones of the forearm, but not within the 
manus.. On the contrary, none of the flexors and extensors 
of the digits of the pes arise from the femur, while some of 
them arise within the pes itself. The origins of the muscles 
seem to be, as it were, higher up in the fore-limb than in the 
hind-limb. Nevertheless, several of the muscles correspond 
very closely. Thus, on the dorsal aspect, the extensor ossis 
metacarpi poUicis passes from the post-axial side of the proxi- 
mal region of the antebrachium obliquely to the trapezium 
and the metacarpal of the pollex, just as its homologue, the 
tibialis anticuSy passes from the post-axial side of the upper 
part of the leg to the entocuneiform and the base of the me- 
tatarsal of the hallux ; the two muscles correspond exactly. 
But the extensors of the phalanges of the pollex, imd the deep 
extensors of the other digits of the manus, arise on the same 
side of the antebrachium, below the extensor ossis metacarpi 
pollicis / while, in the leg, one of the deep extensors of the 
hallux, and all those of the other digits, arise still lower 
down, viz., from the calcaneum. 

Not less remarkable is the contrast between the more 
superficial sets of extensors in the two limbs. In the fore 
limb, proceeding from the pre-axial to the post-axial side, the 
following extensor muscles arise from the external or pre- 
axial condyle of the humerus : the extensor carpi radialis Ion- 
gus to the base of the second metacarpal ; the extensor carpi 
radialis brevis to the base of the third metacarpal ; the exten- 
sor communis digitorum to the four ulnar digits ; the exten* 
8or minimi digiti to the fifth digit ; the extensor carpi ul' 

* I have seen an opponons in tbe hallux cf an Orang. 
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iris to tbc base of the fifth metacarpal. In the liind-Iimb, 
there are no homologuea of the first two of these muscles, 

\ The homologue o£ the extensor communis is tha long extensor, 
which arises, not from the femur, but from the fibula. The 
perorKBus tertiua* passmg from the dorsal faco of the fibula 

I to the fifth metatarsal, is the oaly reprceentative of the exten- 

r carpi ulnaris. 

On the ventral aspect of the human fore-limb, two deep 

ficxors arise from the radius, uIdo, and interosseous membrane, 

and run parallel with one another, though disconnected, to 

' the digits. These are, on the pre-axial side — the Jlexor poUi- 
s longus, to the distal phalanx of the pollex ; and the,_^i»!or 

I , digitorum per/brans, to the distal phalanges of fhe other 
digits. 

In the hind-limb, two homologous musdes, tliejlexor haU I 
lucia longus and the Jlexor digitorum pcrforans, arise from ( 
the tibia and fibula and interosseous membrane, and their tea- ] 
dons are distributed to the distal phalanges of the digits. 
But, before they divide, the tendons become connected to- "^ 
getlier in such a way that many of the digits receive tendi- 
nous fibres from both sources. 

In the fore-limb, there are no other deep flexors, but the 
internal, or post-axial, condyle of the humerus gives origin to 
a number of muscles. These, proceeding from the pre-axial 
to the post-axial side, are the^eico?' carpi radialia to the base 
of the second metacarpal ; the pdlmaris longus to the fascia 
of the palm ; the flexc-or perforatum digitorum to the middle 
phalanges of the four ulnar digits ; the.;fei»r carpi ulnaris to 
the base of the fifth metacarpal. The sesamoid, pisiform bone , 
is developed in the tendon of the last muscle. 

The only muscle which exactly corresponds with any 
these, in the hiud-limb, is the plantaris/ which, in Man, i 
slender and insignificant muscle proceeiing' from the outer 
(post-axial) condyle of the femur to the plantar fascia — and 
answers to the palmaris longus. In many quadrupeds, 
Rabbit and Pig, the plantaria is a large muscle, the tendon 
of which passes over the end of the calcaneal process en- 
sheathed in the tendo achiUis, and divides into slips, which 
become the perforated tendons of more or fewer of the digits. 

• Thismasola, wtialiliBB altogotlior on tlia dorsal face of the Lind-limb, 
kcd whicdi I hHVB Bcea onl; in Uan, siiODld not bs confoiiniled, us it oftoa ia, 
with ona or moro muaoleB, tbB petpnai itH, 4H, el 5ti digUi, uliich nta very 
oftan developed in other A&mmoJio, but arise od the ventral face of theflboli, 
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The flexor carpi radialia is also roughly represented by the 
tibialis posticics — a muscle which passes from the tibia and 
interosseous membrane to the entocunciform, and therefore 
differs in insertion, as well as in origin, from its analogue in 
the fore-limb. The flexor perforatum digitorum of the foot 
takes its origin sometimes from the calcancum ; sometimes, in 
part from the calcancum, and in part from the perforating 
flexor ; or it may be closely connected with the tendons of the 
plantaris. The p^ronoetcs brevia represents the flexor carpi 
ulnaris by its insertion, but it arises no higher than the fibula, 
and has no sesamoid. 

Two most important muscles yet remain to be considered 
in the leg. The one of these is that which is inserted by the 
tendo achillis into the calcancum, and arises by four heads, 
two from tlie condyles of the femur (called gastrornemiua)^ 
and two from the tibia and fibula (called soleus). The other 
muscle is the 2^^^onceus longus^ arising from the fibula, pass- 
ing behind the external malleolus, and then crossing the foot 
to the base of the metatarsal of the hallux. 

The latter muscle does not appear to have any representa- 
tive in the fore-limb. The gastrocnemius and soleus may pos- 
sibly represent the crural part of the perforated flexor, since, 
in many of the Vertebrata^ the tendo achillis is but loosely 
connected with the calcancum, and passes over it into the 
plantar fascia and the perforated tendons. A peculiar adduc- 
tor muscle of the hallux in Man and Apes is the transversalis 
pediSy which is inserted into the basal phalanx of the hallux, 
and arises from the distal ends of the metatarsals of the 
other digits. Tlie muscle sometimes has an analogue in the 
manus. 

Electrical Organs, — Certain fishes belonging to tlie gen- 
era Torpedo (among the Mlasmobranchii)^ Gymnotus^ Mar 
lapteruruSy and Mormyrus (among the Teleostei), posses 
organs which convert nervous energy into electricity, just as 
muscles convert the same energy into ordinary motion, and 
therefore may well be mentioned in connection with the ner- 
vous system. The " electrical organ " is always composed of 
nearly parallel lamellae of connecjtive tissue, enclosing small 
chambers, in which lie what are termed the electrical plates. 
These are cellular structures, in one face of which the final 
ramifications of the nerves, which arc supplied to the organ 
by one or many trunks, are distributed. Ilie face on w^iich 
the nerves ramify is in all the plates the same, being inferior 
in Torpedo, where the lamellae are disposed parallel to the 
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Upper and under aurfjcea of the bodj , postcnor ia Oymno- 
tifs, and jLuterior in JUalapterurus, the lamellae being disposed 
perpendicularly to the axis la thehp two fashes And this s 
face, when the discharge takes place, is ahi Ji s negative 
tbe other. 




In Torpedo the nerves of the electrical organs proceed 
I from the iifth pair, and from the " electric lobe " of the 
j medulla oblongata, -which appears to be developed at the 
I origin of the pneumogaatrics. In the other electrical fiahea 
the organs are supplied bj spinal nerves ; and, ia Malapt6- 
I ifwaa, the nerve consists of & single gigantic primitive fibre, 
I iriiioh subdivides in the electrical organ. 

The ordinary Raya possess organs of much the same 
f Btructure as the electrical apparatus, at the sides of the tail. 

7^ Nervotis System; the Micephalon, — In all yerte- 
[ brated animals except A.mpkioxus, the brain exhibits that 
I separation into s, foro-hrain,mid-hrain,a,nil hind-brain, which 
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results from its embryonic division, by two constrictioDB, into 
the three thin-walled Tcsicles — the anterior, middle, and pos* 
tenor cerebral vesicles — already mentioned. The cavities of 
these vesicles — the primitive ventricles of the brain — freely 
communicate at first, but become gradually diminished by the 
tluckcning of their sides and floors. The cavity of the ante- 
rior vesicle is, in the adult human brain, represented by the 
Bo-called third ventricle; that of the middle vesicle, bv the 
iter a terllo ad quartum ventriculunt ; that of the posterior 
vesicle, by '^\a fourth ventricle. 

The floor and sides of the posterior vesicle, in fact, thicken 
and become the nie<?u/^ oblongata; together with i\to pons 
varolii) in those animals which possess the latter structure. 
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THE ENCEPnALOIT. 

rhe posterior part of the roof is not converted into nervous 1 
matter, but remains tliin and attenuated ; the tpendyma, 
lining of the cerebral cavity, and the arachnoid, or serous 
membrane which covers the brain externally, coniing nearly 
into contact, and forming, to all appearance, a single thin 
membrane, which tears with great readiness, and lays open 
the cavity of the fourth ventncle. Anteriorly, on the other 
band, the roof becomes converted into nervous matter, and 
may enlarge into a complex mass, which overhangs the 
posterior division, and is called the cerebellum. The pons 
varolii, when it exists, is the expression of commissural fibres, 
which are developed in the sides and floor of the anterior part 
of the posterior cerebral vesicle, and connect one half of the 
cerebellum with the other. 

Tiiua, the hind-brain differs from the posterior cerebral 
vesicle in being differentiated into the medulla oblongata (or 
myelencephalon) behind, and the cerebellum with the pons 
varolii (which together constitute the mctencephaloit) in 

The floor of the middle cerebral vesicle thickens and 
becomes converted into two great bundles of longitudinal 
fibres, the crura cerebri. Its roof, divided into two, or four, 
convexities by a single longitudinal, or a crucial, depression, 
is converted into the "optic lobes," corpora bigemina or 
guadrigemina. And these parts, the optic lobes, the crura 
cerebri, and the interposed cavity, which either retains the 
form of a ventricle, or is reduced to a mere canal (the iter a 




tertio ad guartum ventricidum), ai 
mid-brain or mesencephalon. 

The anterior cerebral vesicle i 



i the components of t 
adergoes much greater^ 
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changes than either of the foregoing ; for, in the first place, 
it throws out from its anterior lateral parietes two hollow 
prolongations, the hemispheres (or prosencephala)^ and each 
of these again protrudes from its anterior end a smaller 
hollow process, the olfactory lobe (or rhinencephalon). By 
the development of these processes the anterior vesicle 
becomes divided into live parts — one median and posterior, 
and four anterior and paired. The median and posteriDr, 
which remains as the representative of the greater part of 
the original anterior cerebral vesicle, is the vesicle of t/ie third 
ventricle (or thalamencephalon). Its floor is produced into a 
conical process, the infundlbulum^ the blind end of which is 
connected with the pituitary body, or hypophysis cerebri. Its 
sides thicken greatly, acquire a ganglionic structure, and 
become the optic thalarnl. Its roof, on the other hand, 
resembles tliat of the fourth ventricle, in remaining very thin, 
and, indeed, a mere membrane. The pineal gland, or epiphy- 
sis cerebri^ is developed in connection with the upper wall of 
the third ventricle ; and, at the sides of its roof, are two ner- 
vous bands, which run to the pineal gland, and are called its 
peduncles. 

The front wall of the vesicle, in part, becomes the so-called 
lamina terminalls^ which is the delicate anterior boundary of 
the third ventricle. In certain directions, however, it thickens 
and gives rise to three sets of fibres, one transverse and two 
vertical — the former lying in front of the lattf^r. The trans- 
verso fibres pass on either side into the corpora striata^ and 
constitute the anterior commissure whi(;h connects those bodies. 
The vertical fibres are the anterior pillars of the fornix^ and 
they pass below into the floor of the third ventricle, and 
into the corpora mammillarla^ when those structures are de- 
veloped. 

The outer and under wall of eiicfi cerebral hemisphere 
thickens and becomes the corpus striatum^ a ganglionic struct- 
ure which, from its origin, necessarily abuts against the outer 
and interior part of the optic thalamus. The line of demar- 
cation between the two corresponds with the lower lip (tmnia 
semicircularis) of the aperture of communication (callcMl the 
foramen of Munr6\ between the tliird ventricle and th(i 
cavity of the cerebral hemisphere, which is now termed the 
lateral ventricle. In the higher Vertebrata, tlie upper lip of 
the foramen of Munro thickens, and becomes convert(;d into a 
bundle of longitudinal fibres, which is continuous, anteriorly, 
with the anterior pillars of the fornix before mentioned. Pos- 
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teriorly, these longitudinal fibres are continued backward and 
downward along the inner wall of the cerebral hemisphere, 
following the junction of the corpora striata and optic thalami, 
and pass into a thickening of the wall of the hemisphere, 
which projects into the lateral ventricle, and is called the 
hippocampus major. Thus a longitudinal commissural band 
of nervous fibres, extending from the floor of the third ven- 
tricle to that of the lateral ventricle, and arching over the fora- 
men of Munro, is produced. The fibres of opposite sides unite 
over the roof of the third ventricle, and constitute what ia 
called the body of the fornix. Behind this union the bands 
receive the name oiihe: posterior pillars of the forrdx. 

The optic thalami may be connected by a gray soft comr 
missure; and a. posterior commismre, consisting of transverse 
nerve-fibres, is generally developed between the posterior ends 
of the two thalami. 

In the Mammalia, a structure, which is absent in other 
Vertebrata, makes its appearance ; and, in the higher members 
of that class, this corpus caUosum is the greatest and most im- 
portant masa of commissural fibres. It is a series of trans- 
verse fibres, which extends from the roof of one lateral ventr- 
ele to that of the other, across the interval which separates 
the inner wall of one hemisphere from that of the other. 

When the corpus callosum is largely developed, its ante- 
rior part crosses the interspace between the hemispheres con- 
siderably above the level of the fornix ; so that between the 
fornix: and it, a certain portion of the inner wall of each 
hemisphere, with the intervening space, is intercepted. The 
portion of the two inner walls and their interspace, thus 
isolated from the rest, constitutes the septum lutitlum, with 
its contained ,flfih ventricle. 

7R« Modifications of the Srain. — The chief modifications 
in the general form of the brain arise from the development 
of the hemispheres relatively to the other parts. In the lower 
vertebrates the hemispheres remain small, or of so moderate a 
flize as not to hide, by overlapping, the other divisions of the 
brain. But, in the higher Mammalia, they extend forward 
over the olfactory lobes, and backward over the optic lobes 
I and cerebellum, so as completely to cover these parts ; and, in 
addition, they are enlarged downward toward the base of the 
brain. The cerebral hemisphere is thus, as it wore, bent roimd 
its corpus striatum, and it becomes distinguished into regions, 
or lobea^ which are not separated by any very sharp lines of 
demarcation. These regions are named the frontal, parietal. 
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occipital^ and temporal lobes — while, on the outer side of the 
corpus striatum^ a central lobe (the insula of Reil) lies in 
the midst of these. The lateral ventricles are prolonged 
into the frontal, occipital, and temporal lobes, and acquire 
what are termed their anterior, posterior, and descending 
cornua. 

Furthermore, while, in the lower vertebrates, the surface 
of the cerebral hemispheres is smooth ; in the higher, it be- 
comes complicated by ridges and furrows, the (/^ri and sulci^ 
which follow particular patterns. The superficial vascular lay- 
er of connective tissue which covers the brain, and is called 
pia mater, dips into these sulci : but the arachnoid, or delicate 
serous membrane, which, on the one hand, covers the brain, 
and, on the other, lines the cranium, passes from convolution 
to convolution without entering the sulci. The dense perios- 
teal membrane which lines the interior of the skull, and is 
itself lined by the parietal layer of the arachnoid, goes by the 
name of the aura mater. 

The general nature of the modifications observable in the 
brain as we pass from the lower to the higher mammalia is 
very well shown by the accompanying figures of the brain of 
a Rabbit, a Pig, and a Chimpanzee (Figs. 21 and 22). 

In the Rabbit, the cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebel- 
lum completely exposed when the brain is viewed from above. 
There is but a mere rudiment of the Sylvian fissure at Si/, and 
the three principal lobes, frontal (A), occipital (JB), and tem- 
poral ( (7), are only indicated. The olfactory nerves are enor- 
mous, and pass by a broad smooth tract, which occupies a 
great space in the lateral aspect of the brain, into the natiform 
protuberance of the temporal lobe ( C). 

In the Pig, the olfactory nerves and tract are hardly less 
conspicuous ; but the natiform protuberance is more sharply 
notched off, and begins to resemble the unciform gyrus in the 
higher Mammalia, of which it is the homologue. The tem- 
poral gyri ( (7*), though still very small, begin to enlarge down- 
ward and forward over this. The upper part of the cerebral 
hemisphere is much enlarged, not only in the frontal, but also 
in the occipital region, and to a great extent hides the cere- 
bellum when the brain is viewed from above. What in the 
Rabbit was a mere angulation at /Sy, in the Pig has become a 
long sulcus — the Sylvian fissure, the lips of wliich are formed 
by a gyrus, the Sylvian, or angular, gyrus. Two other sets 
of gyri, more or less parallel with this, are visible upon the 
outer surface of the hemisphere ; and at the entrance of the 
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Sylvian fissure, at In^ there is an elevation which answers to 
the insula^ or central lobe. 

In the Cliimpanzee, the olfactory nerves, or rather lobes, 
are, relatively, very small, and the tracts which connect them 
with the uncinate gyri (mhstantcB perforatice) are completely 
hidden by the temporal gyri ( C*). The Sylvian fissure is very 
long and deep, and begins to hide the insula^ on which a few 
fan-shaped gyri are developed. The frontal lobes are very 
large, and overlap the olfactory nerves for a long distance ; 
while the occipital lobes completely cover and extend bevond 
the cerebellum, so as to hide it completely from an eye placed 
above. The gyri and sulci have now attained an arrangement 
which is characteristic of all the highest Mammalia, The 
fissure of Rolando (-Z2) divides the antero-parietal gyrus {A, P) 
from the postero-parietal (/^.-P). These two gyri, with the 
postero-parietal lobule (P,PL), and part of the angular gyrus 
{An), constitute the Parietal lobe. The frontal lobe, which 
lies anterior to this, the occipital lobe, which lies behind it, 
and the temporal lobe, which lies below it, each present three 
tiers of gyri, which, in the case of the frontal and occipital 
lobes, are called superior, middle, and inferior — in that of the 
temporal lobe, anterior, middle, and posterior. The inferior 
surface of the frontal lobe, which lies on the roof of the orbit 
{S. Or,), presents many small sulci and gyri. 

On the inner face of the cerebral hemisphere (Fig. 22) the 
oly sulcus presented by the Rabbit's brain is that deep and 
broad depression (H.) which runs parallel with the posterior 
pillar of the fornix, and gives rise, in the interior of the de- 
scending comu of the lateral ventricle, to the projection which 
is termed the hippocampus major. In the Pig, this hippocam- 
pal sulcus (JI) is much narrower and less conspicuous ; and a 
marginal (M) and a calossal ( C) gyrus are separated by a 
well-marked calloso-marginal sulcus. As in the Rabbit, the 
uncinate gyrus forms the inferior boundary of the hemisphere. 
In the Chimpanzee, the marginal and callosal gyri are still 
better marked. There is a deep internal perpendicular, or 
occipito-parietaly sulcus (-Zi/>). Tlie calcarine sulcus {Ca) 
causes a projection into the floor of the posterior cornu, 
which is the hippocampus minor ; while the collateral sulcus 
(Coll) gives rise to the eminence of that name in both the 
posterior and descer*ding cornua. The hippocampal sulcus 
(JST) is relatively insignificant, and the lower edge of the tem- 
poral lobe is formed by the posterior temporal gyrus. 

In the Rabbit, the corpus callosum is relatively small, much 
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itiolined upward and backward ; and its aiilerior extremity ia 
but slightly bent downward, so that the so-called ffenu and 
rosctvrii are inconspicuous. Tbc Pig'a corpus callosum ia 
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larger, more horizontal, and possesses more of a rostrum : in 
the Chimpanzee, it is still larger, somewhat deflexed, and very- 
thick posteriorly ; and has a large rostrum. In proportion to 
the hemispheres, the anterior commissure is largest in the 
Rabbit and smallest in the Chimpanzee. The Rabbit and the 
Pig have a single corpus mammiUare, the Chimpanzee has 
two. The cerebellum of the Rabbit is very large in proportion 
to the hemispheres, and is left completely uncovered by them 
in the dorsal view. Its median division, or vermis, is straight, 
symmetrical, and large in proportion to the lateral lobes. The 
fiocculi, or accessory lobules developed from the latter, are 
large, and project far beyond the margins of the lateral lobes. 
The ventral face of the metenccphalon presents on each side, 
behind the posterior margin of the pons varolii, flattened rec- 
tangular areas, the so-called corpora trapezoidea. 

In the Pig, the cerebellum is relatively smaller, and is par- 
tially covered by the hemispheres ; the lateral lobes are larger 
in proportion to the vermis and the flocculi, and extend over 
the latter. The corpora trapezoidea are smaller. In the Chim' 
panzee, the relatively still smaller cerebellum is completely 
covered ; the vermis is very small in relation to the lateral 
lobes, which cover and hide the insignificant flocculi. There 
are no corpora trapezoidea. 

In all the characters now mentioned, the brain of Man 
differs far less from that of the Chimpanzee than that of the 
latter does from the Pig's brain. 

27ie Mt/don. — The spinal canal, and the cord which it con- 
tains, are lined by continuations of the three membranes which 
protect the enccphalon. The cord is sub-cylindrical, and con- 
tains a median longitudinal canal, the canalis centraliSy the 
remains of the primitive groove. It is divided by anterior and 
posterior median fissures into two lateral halves, which are, 
usually, connected only by the comparatively narrow isthmus, 
which immediately surrounds the canalis centralis. The cord 
may, in the adult, extend through the whole spinal canal, or it 
may come to an end at any point between the caudal extrem- 
ity and the anterior thoracic region. 

The distribution of the two essential constituents of ner- 
vous tissue, ganglionic corpuscles and nerve-fibres, is very defi- 
nite in the spinal cord, ganglionic corpuscles being confined 
to the so-called " gray matter " which constitutes the isthmus, 
and spreads out into two masses, each of which ends in an an- 
terior (or ventral) and a posterior (or dorsal) horn. Nerve- 
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fibres also abound in the gray matter ; but the so-called " white 
matter," which constitutes the external substance of the cord, 
contains only the fibrous nervous matter, and has no gangli- 
onic corpuscles. 

The spinal nerves arise in opposite pairs from the two 
halves of the cord, and usually correspond in number with the 
vertcbrse through, or between, which they pass out (Fig. 23). 
Each nerve has two roots, one from the dorsal, and one from 
the ventral, region of its half of the cord. The former root 
has a ganglionic enlargement, and only contains sensory 
fibres; the latter has no ganglion, and exclusively contains 
motor fibres.* After leaving the vertebral canal, each spinal 
nerve usually divides into a dorsal and a ventral branch ; but, 
in the Ganoid fishes, each of these branches is a distinct nerve, 
arising by its own proper roots. 

The Cerebral Nerves, — The greatest number of pairs of 
nerves ever given off from the vertebrate brain is twelve, in- 
cluding the so-called olfactory nerves, and the optic nerves, 
which, as has been seen, are more properly diverticula of the 
brain, than nerves in the proper sense of the word. 

The olfactory " nerves " (olfactorii) constitute the first 

pair of cerebral nerves. They always retain their primary 

connection with the cerebral hemispheres, and frequently con- 

• tain, throughout life, a cavity, the olfactory ventricle^ which 

communicates with the lateral ventricle. 

The optic " nerves " (pptlci) are the second pair of cere- 
bral nerves. In the Lampreys and Hags {Marsipohranchii) 
these nerves retain their embryonic origin from the thalam- 
encephalon, and each goes to the eye of its own side. In 
other Vertebratay the nerves cross one another at the base of 
the brain (Ihleostei), or are fused together into a chiasma 
(Ganoideiy Mlasmobranchii^ and all the hiQhGvVertebrata), 
In the higher Vertebrata, again, the; fibres of the optic nerves 
become connected chiefly with the mesencephalon. 

All the other cerebral nerves differ from these in arising, 
not as diverticula of any of the cerebral vesicles, but by histo- 
logical differentiation of the primitive brain-case, or hnnince 
dorsales of the skull.. 
jy^ The third {motores oculornrn) and fourth {pathetici) pairs 
^t nerves are distributed to the muscles of the eye ; the third 
to the majority of these muscles, the fourth to the superior 



♦ AmpJtioxics appears to be an exception to this, as to most other, rules of 
Vertebrate anatomy. 
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Of these divisions the two latter are, very generally, closely^ 
connected together, while the ophthalmic division remaina 
distinct The ophthalmic division passes to the cleft between 
the trabecula and the maxillary process (which nearly corre- 
sponds with the orbit, and might be termed the orbito-naaal 
deft), and is distributed to the inner and the outer side of that 
cleft. Hence its main branches are nasttl and lachrymaL The 
two masillary nerves, on the other hand, are distributed to the 
inner and outer sides, or anterior and posterior boundaries, of 
the buccal cleft. Hence the superior maxillary belongs to the 
posterior, or outer, side of the maxillary process, while the in- 
ferior maxillary appertains to the anterior region of the first 
visceral arch. The superior maxillary commonly unites with 
outer, or lachrymal, division of the ophthalmic ; the in- 
ferior maxillary with the anterior division of the faciaL 

In the higher VertebrcUa, the trigeminal nerve usually has 
'two very distinct roots, a dorsal sensory, provided with a gan- 
'■glion (the OoBserian ganglion), and a ventral motor, non-gan- 
'{flionated. The fibres of the latter pass almost exclusively into 
Ithe inferior maxillary division. In addition, the ophthalmic 
division may have a ganglion (czYjary) ; the superior maxillary 
aoother (sphenopalatine or Meckelian), and the inferior maxil- 
lary a third (otic). 

The sixt/t pair (abditcentes) issues from the inferior surface 
of the brain, at the junction of the myelencephalon with the 
metencephalon. It suppHes the external straight muscles of 
the eye ; with the muscles of the nictitating membrane, and 
the retractor bulbi\ or masculus ehoanoides, when such mns- 
dea exist. 

The seventh pair [facialci) supplies the superficial facial 
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muscles, and ultimately divides into two branches, one of 
which is in relation with the mandibular, and the other with 
the hyoidean arch. 

The five nerves which have just been mentioned are often 
intimately connected together. Thus, in the Lepidoairen^ the 
three motor nerves of the eyeball are completely fused with 
the ophthalmic division of the fifth.* In the Myxinoid fishes 
there are no motor nerves of the eyeball ; but, in the Lamprey, 
the rectus externus and inferior^ and the ohllquus inferior^ are 
supplied by the ophthalmic, while the oculomotor and the pa- 
tlietic unite into a common trunk, which gives branches to the 
rectus superior and mternus^ and obliquus superior. The ocu- 
lomotor, the pathetic, and the abducens, are more or less con- 
founded with the ophthalmic in the Amphibia / but in Tele- 
osteiy Ganoidei, Elasmohranchii^ and in all the higher Verte- 
hrata^ the nerves of the muscles of the eye are distinct from 
the fifth pair, except where the oculomotor unites with the 
ophthalmic into the ciliary ganglion. 

The facial and the trigeminal nerves have common roots 
in fishes. In Amphibia^ though the roots are distinct, the 
facial may be completely united with the ganglion of the tri- 
geminal, as in the Frog. In all abranchiate Vertebrata the 
two nerves are quite distinct. 

Whether the nerves are distinct or not, a palatine^ or vidi- 
arty nerve (which, in the higher Vertebrata^ is especially con- 
nected with the facial), runs through, or beneath, the base of 
the skull, parallel with its long axis ; and, after uniting with 
the superior maxillary, and usually contributing to form the 
sphenopalatine^ or Meckelian^ ganglion, is distributed to the 
mucous membrane of the roof of tlie mouth ; and the mandib- 
ular division of the seventh, or chorda tympani^ unites with 
the inferior maxillary division of the fifth nerve. 

The eighth pair (auditoril) is formed by the nerves of the 
organ of hearing. 

The ninth pair {glossopharyngei) is especially distributed to 
the pharyngeal and lingual regions of the alimentary canal, 
and, primarily, supplies the boundaries of the second visceral 
cleft. 

The tenth pair [pnewnogastrici or vagi) consists of very 

*I am pfreatly diKposed to tliink that tho motor nerves of the eye more 
nearly retain their primary relations in Lepidosiren than in any other vorte- 
brated animal ; and that thej^ are really tho motor portions of tlie nerves of 
the orbito-nasal cleft, the third and fourth appertaining to the inner division 
of tho ophthalmic, the sixth to its outer division. 
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remarkable nerreB, wliich pass to the gullet tvad stomach, the 
respiratory and vocal organs, to some parts of the mtegument 
of the body, and to the heart. Id the Ichthyopsida they give 
off, in addition, long lateral nerves to the integunienfa of the 
sides of tlie body. In the higher Vertebratti, these lateral 
nerves are represented only by Email branches distributed 
chiefly to the occipital region. The ninth and tenth pairs are 
both motor and sensory in function, and are often so inti- 
mately connected as to form almost one nerve. 

The eleventh pair {accessorii) are cerebral only by courtesy, 
as these nerves take their origin from the spinal cord, by 
roots which issue between the proper anterior and posterior 
roots of the spinal nerves, and, joining together, form, on 
each side, a nerve which passes out with the pneiunogastric, 
partly joining it., and partly going to musdes wliich arise from 
the head and anterior vertebras, and are inserted into the pec- 
toral arch. 

The spinal accessory exists in no Ichthyopsid vertebrate, 
but is found in all Sauropsida, with the exception of the 
Ophidia, and in the Mammalia. 

The twelfth and last pair {liypogloeei) are the motor nerves 
of the tongue, and of some retractor muscles of the hyoidoan 
apparatus. 

In the IcJtthyopsida the first cervical nerve supplies the 
distributional area of the hypoglossal ; but in all the abran- 
chiate Vertebrata there is a hypoglossal, .which traverses a ' 
foramen in the ei-oceipital, though it oft«ns remains closely , 
connected with the first cervical, and may rather be regarded 
as a subdivision of that nerve, than as a proper cerebral 
nerve. 

Thus the nerves arising from the hind-brain, in all the 
higher Vertebrata, fall into three groups ; Ist, a sonsori-motor, 
pre-auditory, set (3d, 4th 5th, 6th, 7th) ; 2d, the purely sen- 
sory auditory nerve (8th) ; 3d, the sensori-motor, post-audi- 
tory, set (9th, 10th, 13th). 

The apertures by which several of these nerves leave the 
skull, retain a very constant relation to certain elements of 
the cranium on each side. Thus : 

8. The filaments of the olfactory neri'e always leave the 
cranium between the lamina perpcndiculnris, or body of the 
ethmoid, and its lateral or prefrontal portion. 

b. The optic nerve constantly passes out behind the cen- 
,tre of the orbitosphenoid and in front of that of the aliaphe- 
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c. The third division of the trigeminal, or fifth nerve, al- 
ways leaves the skull behind the centre of the alisphenoid and 
in front of the proOtic. 

d. The glossopharyngeal and pneumogastric always make 
their exit behind the centre of the opisthotic, and in front of 
the centre of the ex-occipital. 

The apertures for the exit of the cranial nerves denoted 
in the paragraphs a, A, c, (7, when surrounded by bone, and 
well defmed, are called respectively : a, the olfactory foramen ; 
bj the optic foramen ; c, the foramen ovale; d, the foramen 
lacerum posteriiia. The adjacent bones may take equal shares 
in bounding these foramina, or the foramina may be alto- 
gether in one bone; but their positions, as here defined, never 
change. 

Another point to be especially considered respecting the 
general disposition of the cranial nerves, is the relation which 
some of them bear to the visceral arches and clefts, and which 
has already been incidentally mentioned. Thus, the seventh 
nerve is distributed to the posterior part of the first visceral 
arch, and to the anterior part of the second visceral arch, its 
two branches enclosing the first visceral cleft. In like man- 
ner, the ninth (glossopharyngeal) nerve is distributed to the 
hinder part of the second arch and to the front part of the 
third, its branches enclosing the second visceral cleft. The 
first branch of the pneumogastric has similar relations to the 
third and fourth arches and to the third cleft ; and, in bran- 
chiate Vertehrata^ the other anterior branches of the pneumo- 
gastric are similarly distributed to the successive branchial 
arches, the two divisions of each branch enclosing a branchial 
cleft. 

The second and the third divisions of the trigeminal are 
distributed, in an analogous manner, to the anterior rcg-ion of 
the first visceral arch, and to the posterior or outer region of 
the maxillo-palatine process — the gape of the mouth repre- 
senting a visceral cleft between the two. The inner and outer 
portions of the first division of the trigeminal are similarly 
related to the inner, or anterior, region of the maxillo-palatinf* 
process, and the outer side of the trabecula cranii — the orbito 
nasal fissure representing the cleft between the two. 

Considerations of this kind suggest that the trabeculae and 
the maxillo-palatine processes may represent pre-oral visceral 
arches, which are bent forward ; and, in the case of the tra- 
beculce, coalesce with one another. Such an hypothesis would 
enable us to understand the signification of the naso-palatine 
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canal of the Myxinoid fishes, which would be simply the ii 
t«rspace, or passage, between the trabeeulfe (which must have 
originally existed if ever they were distinct visceral arches) I 
not yet filled up ; and the auomaloua process of thereof of the ] 
oral cavitj', which extends toward the pituitary body in the 
embryos of the Ferfefirata in general, might be regarded as the i 
remains of this passage. 

On this hypothesis, sis pair of inferior arches belong to 
the skull — namely, the trabecular and maxillo-palatine, in I 
front of the mouth ; the mandibular, the hyoidean, and two I 
others (first and second branchial), behind it. For, as there I 
are three cranial nerves embracing the first three visceral clefts 
which lie behind the mouth, there must be four post-oral, cra- 
nial, visceral arches. 

Supposing that the occipital segment in the brain-case an- ] 
vers to the hindermost, or second branchial, cranial, visceral 
arch, the invariable attachment of the proximal ends of the 
andibular and hyoidean arches to the auditory capsule leads 
e to assign the parietal and the fi^ntal segments to the max- 
illo-palatine and trabecular visceral arches. And thus the os- 
sifications of the auditory capsule, alone, are left as possible 
representatives of the neural arches of the three anterior post- J 
oral visceral arches. 

But these speculations upon the primitive composition of 

le skull, however interesting, must not, as yet, be placed 

upon the same footing as the doctrine of its segmentation, i 

which is simply a generalization of anatomical facts. | 

I The Sympathetic — A Sympathetic Nervous System Las J 
J been observed in all the Vertebrata except Ampfiioxus and ] 
' the Jtfaraipohranchii, It consists, essentially, of two longi- 
tudinal conls, placed one upon each side of the inferior face | 
of the cranio-spinal axis. Each cord receives communicating i 
fibres from the spinal nerves of its own side, and, when com- 
plete, irom all tiie cranial nerves except those of the special 
senses of hearing, sight, and smell — the Vidian nerves consti- 
tuting the anterior terminations of the sympathetic cords. At 
the points of communication ganglia are developed, and the 
nerves which emerge from these ganglia are distributed to the 
muscles of the heart and vessels, and to those of tlie viscera. 
These peripheral nerves of the sympathetic system frequently 
present small ganglionic enlargements. 

In the Maraipohranehii, the place of the sympathetic af^ 
pears to be taken, to a great extent, by the pneumogastric ; 
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and, in Myxine^ the two pneumogas tries unite upon the intea- 
tine, and follow it, as a single trunk, to the anus. 

The Sensory Organs, — The organs of the three higher 
senses — Smell, Sight, and Hearing — are situated, as has been 
already described, in pairs, upon each side of the skull, in all 
vertebrate animals except the lowest fishes ; and, in their 
earliest condition, they are alike involutions of the integu- 
ment. 

The Olfactory Apparatus acquires no higher complication 
than this, being either a single sac {Amphioxus (?) Marsipo- 
branchn)y or, more commonly, two, the surfaces of which are 
increased by plaiting, or by the development of turbinal carti- 
lages, or bones, from the lateral portions of the ethmoid. 
Upon these, nervous filaments arising from the olfactory lobe 
of the brain are distributed. The cavities of the olfactory 
sacs may be placed in communication with that of the mouth 
by the nasal passages ; or, as in the great majority of fishes, 
they may have only an external aperture, or apertures. 

In Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals, a peculiar nasal gland 
is frequently connected with, and pours its secretion into, 
each olfactory chamber. 

The foramina incisiva^ left between the premaxillaries 
and the palatine plates of the maxillaries in Mammalia^ are 
sometimes closed by the mucous membranes of the nasal and 
oral cavities, and sometimes not. In the latter case they are 
the canals of JStenson^ and place these two cavities in com- 
munication. Glandular diverticula of the mucous membrane, 
supplied with nervous filaments from both the olfactory and 
the fifth pair, may open into these canals. They are called, 
after their discoverer, the " orga7is of Jacohso7iP 

The Eye is formed by the coalescence of two sets of struct- 
ures, one funiished by involution of the integument, the other 
by an outgrowth of the brain. 

The opening of the integumentary depression which is pri- 
marily formed on each side of the head in the ocular region 
becomes closed, and a shut sac is the result. The outer wall 
of this sac becomes the transparent cornea of the eye ; the 
epidermis of its floor thickens, and is metamorphosed into the 
crystalline lens ; the cavity fills with the aqueous humor. A 
vascular and muscular ingrowth taking place round the cir- 
cumference of the sac, and, dividing its cavity into two seg- 
ments, gives rise to the iris. The integument around the cor 
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nea, growing out into a fold above and below, results in the 
formation of the eyelids, and the segregation of the integu- 
ment which they enolose,as the soft and vascular conjunctiva. 
The pouch of the conjunctiva very generally communicates, 
by the lachrymal duet, with the cavity of the nose. It may 
be raised, on its inner side, into a broad fold, the nictitating 
membrane, moved by a proper mnacle or muscles. Specif 
glands — the lachrymal externally, and the Sarderian on the 
inner side of the eyeball — ^may bo developed in connection 
with, and pour their secretion on to, the conjunctival mucous 
membrane. 

The posterior chamber of the eye has a totjJly distinct ori- 
giu. Very early, that part of the anterior cerebral vesicle 
which eventually becomes the vesicle of the third ventricle, 
throws out a divertioulum, broad at its outer, and narrow at 
its inner end, which applies itself to the base of the integu- 
mentary sac. The posterior, or outer, wall of the diverticulum 
then becomes, as it were, thrust in, and forced toward the op- 
posite wall, by an ingrowth of the adjacent connective tissue ; 
80 that the primitive cavity of the divertioulum, which, of 
course, communicates freely with that of the anterior cerebral 
vesicle, is obliterated. The broad end of the diverticulum ac- 
quiring a spheroidal shape, while its pedicle narrows and elon- 
gates, the latter becomes the optic nerve, while the fomier, 
surrounding itself with a strong fibrous sclerotic coat, remains 
as the posterior chamber of the eye. The double envelope, 
resulting from the folding of the wall of the cerebral optic vea- 
iele upon itself, gives rise to the retina and the choroid Qo&t: 
the ping, or ingrowth of connective tissue, gelatinizes and 

Susses into the vitreous humor, the cleft by which it entered 
3coming obliterated. 
Even in the higher Yertebrata the optic nerve is, at first, 
.nected exclusively with' the vesicle of the third ventricle, 
KxA makes no decussation with its fellow. But by degrees 
the roots of origin of each nerve extend over to the opposite 
aide of the brain, and round the thalamus, to the mesencepha- 
lon oa that side, and the trunks of the two nerves become in- 
termixed below the third ventricle, in a close and complicated 
manner, to form a ehianma. 

In Amphioxm and Mi/xine, the eyes are very imperfectly 
developed, appearing to consist of little more than a rudimen- 
tary lens imbedded in the pigment, which encloses the tormi- 
nation of the optio nerve; and, in J/i/3)me, this rudimentary eye 
hidden by muscles and integument. It appears doubtful 
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whether in these fishes, and in the Lampreys, the eye is de 
veloped in the same way as in other Vertehrata, 

In all other Vertebrata^ the eyes have the typical structure, 
though sometimes, as in the Blind-fish {Amblyopsis) and the 
Mole, they have no functional importance. In the Ichthy- 
opsida and JSauropsiday but not in Mcimmcdia, the sclerotic 
is often partially ossified, the ossification usually forming a 
ring around its anterior moiety. It becomes enormously 
thickened in the Cetacea, 

Except in Amphioxua and the Myxinoid fishes, the eye- 
ball is moved by six muscles ; of these, four, proceeding from 
the interior of the orbit to the periphery of the eyeball, and 
surrounding the optic nerve, are termed superior, inferior, in- 
ternal, and external recti. The other two are connected with 
the upper and the lower margins of the orbit respectively, and 
pass thence to the outer side of the bulb. These are the supe- 
rior and the inferior ohliqui. In many Reptiles and Mam- 
mals a continuous funnel-shaped sheet of muscle, the muscu- 
lu8 choanoideSy lies within the four recti, and is attached to 
the circumference of the posterior moiety of the ball of the eye. 
It would appear, from the distribution of the nerves, which 
has already been described, that the mitsculita choanoides^ 
the external rectus, and the nictitating muscle, constitute 
a group of eye-muscles morphologically distinct from the other 
three recti, the ohliqui, and the levator palpehrce superioris. 
In many Kcptiles, and in the higher Vertehrata, the eyelids 
are closed by circular muscular fibres, constituting an orhicu" 
laris palpebrarum, and are separated by straight fibres pro- 
ceeding from the back of the orbit, usually to the upper eye- 
lid only, as the levator palpebrce superioris ; but sometimes to 
both lids, when the lower muscle is a depressor palpebrce infe' 
rioris. 

The Harderian and lachrymal glands are not found in 
fishes ; but the former is met with in the Batrachia, and both 
are of common occurrence in the Saur opsida and Mammalia, 

In Lacertilia, Crocodilia, Aves, and many Fishes, a pecu- 
liar vascular membrane, covered with pigment, like the cho- 
roid, projects from near the entrance of the optic nerve, on the 
outer side of the globe of the eye, into the vitreous humor, 
and usually becomes connected with the capsule of the lens. 
This is the pecten, or marsupium. 

The Ear, — ^The first rudiment of the internal ear is an in- 
volution of the integument into a small sac, which is situated 
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on each side of the posterior cerebral vesiule, just aboTe the 
end of the Eeoond visceral cleft. The mouth of the involution 
soon closes, and a shut sac resulte. The sac enlarges, and, by 
a remarkable series of changes, its upper part becomes (ordi- 
narily) converted into three semicircular canals — the anterior 
and posterior vertical, and the external or horizontal canala 
of the membranoua labyrinth. The body of the sac remains, 
for the moat part, aa the vestibule ; but a caecal process, which 
eventually becomes shut off from the vestibule, is given off 
doivDward and inward, toward the base of the skull, and is 
the rudiment of the scala media of tlie cochlea. This maj' be 
called the membranous cochlea. 

In the anomalous vertebrate, Amphioxus, no ear has yet 
been discovered. The Hag {Myxine) has only one, and in the 
Lampreys {Petromyzori) there are only two, semicircular ca- 
nals ; but, in fishes in general, all three are developed, and it 
is a question whether flie cochlea is not also represented. 

In fishes, the periotio cartilage and its ossifications enclose 
this membranous labyrinth, externally, and present no merely 
membranous gaps, or fenestrte, toward the first visceral cleft, 
or the space which represents it. 

But in higher V^el^ata {Amphibia, Sauropsida, Mam- 
malia), in which the membranous labyrinth is always enclosed 
within a complete bony periotio capsule, the outer wall of 
this capsule invariably remains unossified over one or two 
small oval areas, which consequently appear like windows with 
membranous panes, and are termed t\is fenestra oralis and the 
feneatra rotunda. 

"She fenestra ovalis is situated in that part of the periotio 
mass which bounds the chamber containing the membranous 
vestibule externally ; and it is always found tiiat, when both the 
proBtic and the opisthotic bones exist, they contribute nearly 
equal shares to the formation of its boundaries. In fact, the 
fenestra ovalis is situated in the line of junction of these two 
bones. The fenestra rotunda, on the other hand, is below 
the fenestra ovalis, and lies altogether in the opisthotic. It 
forms part of the outer wall of the cavity in which the mem- 
branous cochlea is lodged. 

In the Sauropsida and Mammalia, this membranoua coch- 
lea, become flattened and bandlihe, and its communication 
wi^ the vestibule obliterated, is lodged in a conical cavity, in 
such a manner as to divide that cavity into two portions, 
called scales, which only communicate at their apices. The 
base of the one scala, called sccUa vestibuli, opens into the 
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cavity which contains the membranous vestibule : that of the 
other, scala tympani^ abuts against, and is as it were stopped 
by, the membrane of the fenestra rotunda. The cavity of the 
membranous cochlea stretched between, and helping to divide, 
these two scalce, is called the scala media. 

In Reptiles, Birds, and Omithodelphous Mammals, the 
cochlea is only slightly bent or twisted upon itself. But, in 
the higher Mammalia, it becomes coiled in a flat or conical 
spiral of one and a half (Cetacea^ JtJrinaceus) to five {Ccelo- 
genya JPaca) turns. 

The membranous labyrinth is filled with a clear fluid, the 
endolymphy and usually contains otolithes of various kinds. 
Between the membranous labyrinth and the walls of the cav- 
ity of the periotic mass in which it is contained, lies another 
dear fluid, the perilymph, which extends thence into the scalce 
veatihuU and tympani. 

In all animals which possess a fenestra ovalis, its mem- 
brane gives attachment to a disk, whence an ossified rod, or 
arch, proceeds. Where the former structure obtains, as in 
Birds, most Reptiles, and some Amphihia, the bone is com- 
monly called columella auris ; when the latter, as in most 
Mammals, stapes. But there is really no difference of impor- 
tance between stapes and columella, and it is advisable to use 
the former name for the bone under all its forms. 

In the majority of Vertebrata of higher organization than 
fishes, the first visceral cleft does not become wholly obliter- 
ated, but its upper part remains as a transversely elongated 
cavity, by means of which the pharynx would be placed in 
communication with the exterior, were it not that tlie oppo- 
site sides of the canal grow together into a membranous par- 
tition — the m^emhrana tympani. So much of the canal as lies 
external to this is the external auditory meatus ; while what 
lies internal to it, is the tympanum, or drum of the ear, and 
the Eustachian tube, which places the tympanum in communi- 
cation with the pharynx. While the outer wall of the tym- 
panum is the tympanic membrane, its inner wall is the periotic 
mass with its fenestroB ; and, in all Vertebrata below Mam- 
mals, the outer end of the stapes is either free, or, more com- 
monly, is fixed to the tympanic membrane, and thus the latter 
and the membrane of xLa fenestra ovalis become mechanically 
connected. In all these animal 3 the mandible is coimected 
with the skull by the intermediation of an os quadratum. 

But, in the Mammalia, the mandible is articulated directly 
with the squamosal, and the quadratum is converted into one 
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of Ihe so-called ossienla awHtiln^ and named the malleus. The 
maileua becomes attached to the membrana tympani, fay a | 
special procesa ; while its other extremity, which wbs continu- | 
oua with Meckel's cartilage in the embryo, is converted into I 
\h.e procesaua gracilis, or FoUanua, and lies between the tym- I 
panic, the squamosal, and the periotic bones, 1 

In the singular lizard Spkenodon (A, Fig. 24), the anterior I 
cornu of the byoid is continuouB with the distal end of the | 
stapes, and the latter sends a cartilaginous process upward, 
which passes into the wall of the periotic capsule, just behind 
tbe proximal end of the os quadratum. Tiuis the stapes 
stands out at right angles to the hyoid eomu, and Ihe latter 
becomes divisible into a suprastapedial part, and a part which 
lies below the stapes, and answers to the styloid process, or ■ 
stylohyal, of the Mammalia, The supra-stapedial part is rep- J 
resented by cartilage, or ligament, in other Souropstda, but 
i aeems not to ossify. In the Mammalia {B, Fig. 24), the su- 
pra-stapedial part ossifies, becomes the incus, and its proximal 
end is usually articulated by a synovial joint with the malleus 
(= quadratum). A distinct ossification, the os orMculare, 
usually arises at that part of the hyoidean cartilage in which 
the stapes and the incys unite, lliat part of the hyoidean 
cartilage which is converted into the styloid process ia gen- 
erally connected with the orbicula/re by muscular fibres, which 
constitute the stapedius muscle. On the other Iiiind, the pos 
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terior, or short procesa of the incus, is connected by ligament | 
with that part of the periotic mass into which the styloid pro ■ 
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cess is directly continued, and it is hard to say whether the 
styloid part of the hyoid is continued into the incus by these 
ligaments or by the stapedius. But, however this may be, the 
malleus and the incus arc the proximal ends of the mandibular 
and hyoidean arches respectively. 

In osseous fishes (C, Fig. 24), which have no fenestra ova- 
lis or stapes, the supra-stapedial part of the hyoid becomes a 
large bone — the hyomandibular. On the other hand, the 
proximal extremity of the quadrate cartilage atrophies, loses 
its direct connection with the periotic capsule, and becomes 
distinctly ossified, as the metapterygoid. In the Sharks, even 
the ascending, metapterygoid, part of the quadrate, is lost. 

The quadrate and supra-stapedial portions of the first and 
second visceral arches coalesce in the Chimoera^ Dipnoi^ and 
many Amphibia^ into a single cartilaginous plate. 

In the Mammalia^ and to some extent in Aves^ osseous 
matter is deposited in the fibrous tissue which surrounds tlic 
sides and base of the tympanic membrane, and gives rise to a 
special tympanic bone. In most Mammalia^ ossification ex- 
tends into the sides and floor of the tympanum and external 
meatus ; and a process of integument, chiefly derived from the 
second visceral arch, is converted into a concJm^ or external ear. 

The Organ of Taste is the mucous membrane which covers 
the tongue, especially its posterior region, and probably also 
a part of that lining the fauces. When the sense is well de- 
veloped, the mucous membrane is raised into numerous papilloe 
of various forms, and is well supplied with filaments from the 
glossopharyngeal norvc. 

The sense of Touch is diffused over the integument and 
over the mucous membrane of the buccal cavity, which is, 
strictly speaking, a part of the integument. 

As special organs of touch in the higher Vertehrata^ the 
nervous papillae, containing " tactile corpuscles^^^ and the long 
facial hairs, the papillae of which are well supplied with nerves, 
termed vibrissce^ may be mentioned. 

In most, if not all Fishes, the integument of the body and 
of the head contains a series of sacs, or canals, usually disposed 
symmetrically on each side of the middle line, and filled with 
a clear golatmous substance. The walls of the sacs, or canals, 
arc abundantly supplied with nerves, and the terminations of 
the latter enter rounded papillae, which project into tlie gelati- 
nous contents. These sensory organs are known as the " or* 
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gana of the lateral line," or "mucous canals/" and they J 
were formerly supposed to be the secretory glands of thol 
slimy matter which coata the bodies of fishes, and wliich 19 M 
really modified epidermis, 

TAs Alimentary Oanal. — Tiiia part of vertebrate oi^ni- 
zSitioa always exhibits a differetitiation into moutb, pharyDX, 
casophagiis, stomach, and intestine ; and the last has always 
a median, or nearly median, aperture on the ventral surfaoe 
of the body. It may open by itself ; or into a cloaca, or chant- ] 
ber common to it, the urinary and the genital organs. 

The intestine is genecaUy distinguisbable into small andfl 
large; and, at the junction of the two, one or two cceca aref 
frequently developed from the former. 

The stomach and intestine are invested by a peritonealfl 
membrane, and connected, by meaogastria and mesenteric folds^ 
of that membrane, with the median dorsal wall of the abdomi- ' 
nal cavity. Glands appertaining to the lymphatic system 
frequently abound in the meaenterio folds, and a higbly-vas- 
oular gland of this system, the spleen, is always (except in 
Amphioxus, Myxine, and the LeptoeephaHdn^ developed in 
close proximity to the stomach. A pancreatic gland very 
generallv ponrs its seoretion into the anterior end of the intes- 
tine. Salivary glands very commonly open into the mouth ; 
and, in the higher Vertebrata, anal glands are not unusually 
developed in connection with the termination of the rectum. 

The structures connected with the alimentary canal of ver- 
tebrate animals, which are most characteristic and peculiar, 
are the liver and the teeth. 

The Liver. — In invertebrate animals this organ is alwaygfl 
ultimatelj^ resolvable into csecal tubes, the ends of the hepatio T 
ducts, which are lined with an epithelium, and not reticulated ; 
and it has no receptacle for the bile. In most Vertebrata the 
ends of the hepatio ducts have not been satisfactorily traced, 
nor is it certain that the immense proportional mass of hepatic 
corpuscles is contained in tubes continuous with them ; if such 
be the case, the tubes must be reticulated. The ducts of the 
vertebrate liver very frequently pour the bile, directly or in- 
directly, into a receptacle, the gall-bladder, Amphioxus stands 
alone among vertebrated animals, in having a KEcal diverticu- 
lum of the intestine for a liver. 
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" ecderonic," cuticular, or epithelial structures. In Vertebrata 
true teeth are invariably " enderonic," or developed, not from 
the epithelium of the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
canal, but from a layer between this and the vascular deep 
substance of the enderon, which answers to the dermis in the 
integument. The homy " teeth " of the Lampreys, and of 
OmithorhynchuB^ appear to be ecderonic structures, homolo- 
gous with the ^''baleen'*'* of the Cetacea^ with the palatal 
plates of the Sirenia^ or the beaks of Birds and Reptiles, and 
not with true teeth. 

The dense calcified tissue called dentine^ characterized by 
the close-set parallel tubuli which radiate through it, branch- 
ing as they go, constitutes the chief mass of true teeth; but 
the. dentine may be coated with ordinary bony tissue, which 
then receives tne name of cementum, and its crown may be 
capped with imperforate, prismatically fibrous, enamel. 

The teeth are moulded upon papillae of the mucous mem- 
brane, which may be exposed, but are more usually sunk in a 
fold or pit, the roof of which may close in so as to form a 
dental sac. And there may be one set of teeth, or several ; 
the sacs of the new teeth, in the latter case, being developed 
either as diverticula of the old ones, or independently of them. 

In the majority of the Mammalia the teeth are limited in 
number, as well as definite in their forms and their mode of 
succession. There are two sets of teeth, forming a first, decidu- 
ous, or m^ilk dentition^ and a second, or permanent dentition. 
The deciduous dentition, when most completely developed, con- 
sists of incisor, canine, and molar teeth. The incisors are 
distinguished from the rest by the lodgment of the upper set 
in the premaxillas, and the correspondence of the lower set 
with the upper. Their number and form vary. The distinc- 
tion between canines and molars is one of form and position 
in regard to the remaining teeth ; the most anterior of the 
teeth behind the premaxillo-maxillary suture, if it is sharp and 
projecting, receiving the name of canine. There are never 
more than four canines. The other teeth are molars, and 
ordinarily do not exceed four upon each side, above and below. 
What is called a dental formida is a convenient combination 
of letters and figures for making the number and disposition 
of the teeth obvious. Thus, let di, do, dm, represent, respec- 
tively, the deciduous or milk set of incisors, canines, and 
molars. Then, by placing after each of these symbols figures 
arranged so as to show the number of the teeth of the kind 
symbolized, on each side of each jaw, we, shall have the dental 
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I animal. The dental formula 
Te la thus — ai. ^r-^ etc. — r dm. 




which, means that the child should have two incisors, one 
canine, and two molars on each side of each jaw. 

The neck of the sac of each deciduous tooth gives off a 
diverticulum, in which one of the permanent teeth ia de- 
veloped; as it grows, it causes the absorption of the lang 
of the correaponding deciduous tooth, which thus becomes 
shed, and is replaced from below by the permanent tootb. 
The same letters, but without the preSx d, are used for the 
permanent incisors and canines; but the permanent teeth, 
which replace the deciduous molars, are called premolars, 
and have the symbol ^m. Furthermore, three or, it may. be, 
four permanent grinding teeth, on each side of each jaw, are 
developed altogether behind the milk molars, and thus come 
into place witnout replacing any other tooth firom below. 
These are called molars, and have the symbol m. Thus the 
formula of the permanent dentition in Man is written : 
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:33 ; there being two incisors, 

> premolars, and three molars on each side 
above and below. It is a rule of very general application 
among the Mammalia, that the most anterior molar comes 
into place and use before the deciduous molars are shed. 
Hence, when the liindermost premolar, which immediately 
precedes the first molar, oomos into use by the shedding of 
the last milk molar, the crown of the first molar is already a 
little ground down ; and this excess of wear of the first molar 
over the adjacent premolar long remains obvious. The fact 
that, in the permanent dentitioti, the last premolar ia less 
worn than the first molar which immediately follows it, is 
often a valuable aid in distinguishing the premolar from the 

No vertebrate animal has teeth in any part of the alimen- 
tary canal save the mouth and pharynx — except a snake 
i^Rachiodon), which has a series of what must be termed 
teeth, formed by the projection of the inferior spinous pro- 
cesses of numerous anterior vertcbrre into the cesophagus. 
And, in the highest Vertehrata, teeth are confined to the pre- 
maxillie, maxilTfe, and mandible, 

Tfte Girtrulalory Organs. — The heart of the vertebrate 
embryo is at first a simple tube, the anterior end of which 
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passes into a cardiac aortic trunk, while the posterior end is 
continuous with the great veins which bring back blood from 
the umbilical vesicle — the omphalomeseraic veins. 

The cardiac aorta immediately divides into two branches, 
each of which ascends, in the first visceral arch, in the form 
of a forwardly convex aortic arc\ to the under side of the 
rudimentary spinal column, and then runs, parallel with its 
fellow, to the hinder part of the body, as a primitive subverted 
bral aorta. The two primitive aortas very soon coalesce 
throughout the greater part of their length into one trunk, 
the definitive subvertebral aorta ; but the aortic arches, sepa- 
rated by the alimentary tract, remain distinct. Additional 
arterial trunks, to the number of four in the higher Verte- 
brata, and more in the lower, are successively, developed, 
behind the first, in the other visceral arches, and further con- 
nect the cardiac and subvertebral aorta?. 

In the permanently branchiate Vertehrata, the majority of 
these aortic arches persist, giving off vessels to the branchial 
tufts, and becoming converted into afferent and efferent 
trunks, which carry the blood to and take it from these tufts. 
(Fig. 25, A, B, C, D, E.) 

In the higher Amphibia, which, though branchiate in the 
young state, become entirely air-breathers in the adult con- 
dition, such as the Batrachia (Fig. 25, F) and Ccecilia, the 
permeable aortic arches are reduced to two (the middle pair 
of the three which supply the external gills, and the fourth 
pair of embryonic aortic arches) by the obliteration of the 
cavities of the dorsal ends of the others. Of the posterior 
arches, the remains of the fifth and sixth become the trunks 
which give off the pulmonary arteries, and, in the JBatrachia, 
cutaneous branches. The anterior, or third, primitive aortic 
arch becomes the common carotid trunk, and ends in the 
carotid gland, whence the internal and external carotids 
arise. In those Vertebrata which never possess gills, the 
arches become reduced either to two pair, as in some Lacer- 
tilia/ or to one pair, as in other Jieptllia / or to a single 
arch, as in Aves and Mammalia, The aortic arclies thus 
retained are, in the Lizards in question, the third and the 
fourth pairs in order from before ba(ikward ; but the fourth 
pair only, in other Reptiles ; in ]3irds, tlie riglit arch only of 
the fourth pair ; and in Mammals, the left arch only of the 
fourth pair. The fifth pair of arches give off the puhnonary 
arteries, the so-called ^^ ductus arteriosus ^^ representing the 
remains of the primitive connection of these arches with the 
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fourth pair and tbe subvcrtebral aorta. The dorsal ends of 
the first, second, and third arches become obliterated ; but 
their cardiac ends, and the branches which they give off, be- 
come the arteries of the head and upper estremities. 
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lyUoeral cleft is left nnnnmbored, and one mnst be added to the number of each bran- 
chial cleft to give its number in the series of visceral clefts. 

B. Hypothetical diagram of the aortic arches in the Shark Ifeptanchu»y which has seven 
branchial clefts. 8p. The remains of the first visceral cleft as the spiracle. Branchin 
are developed on au the arches. 

0. LepidoHren. — ^The first arch has disappeared as such, and the first visceral cleft is ob- 
literated. Internal branchiffi are developed in connection with the second, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh aortic arches ; external branchiio in connection with the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. PA. — ^The pulmonary artery. The posterior two visceral clefts are obliterated. 

D. A Teleostean Fish. — The first aortic arch ana first visceral cleft are obliterated as before. 

The second aortic arch bears the pseudo-branchia (I'a.B.), whence issues the ophthalraio 
artery, to terminate in the choroid gland {(Jh.). The next four arches bear gills. The 
seventh and eighth arches have been observed in the embryo, but not the ninth, and 
the included clefts are absent in the adult 

E. The Axolotl {Siredon\ a perennibronchiate amphibian. Tlie third, fourth, fifth, and 

sixth aortic arches, and the anterior four branchial clefts, |>er8ist. The first visceral 
cleft is obliterated. 

F. The Frog. — ^The three anterior aortic arches are obliterated in the mlult. The place of 

the thira, which is connected with the anterior external gill in the Tadjiolo. is occupied 
by the common carotid and the rete mirabile (carotid gland, Ca. G.) which terminates 
it The fourth pair of aortic arches persist The fifth and sixth pair lose their connec- 
tions with the subvertebral aortic trunk, and become the roots of the cutaneous and 
pulmonary arteries. The first visceral cleft becomes the tympanum, but all the others 
are obliterated in the adult 

The embryonic aorta gives olF ornphalomeseraic branches 
^Fig. 26, o) to the umbilical vesicle ; and ends, at first, in the 
hypogastric arteries (which are distributed to the allantois in 
the abranchiate Vertehrata\ and a median caudal continuation. 
The blood from the umbilical vesicle is brought back, as before 
mentioned, by the ornphalomeseraic veins (Fig. 26, o'), which 
unite in a dilatation close to the head ; the dilatation {sinus 
venosus) receives, on each side, a short transverse venous 
trunk, the ductus Cuvieri (Fig. 26, 1>C), which is itself 
formed, upon each side, by the junction of the miterior and 
posterior cardinal veins^ which run backward and forward, 
parallel with the spine, and bring back the blood of the head 
and of the trunk. 

The blood of the allantois is returned by the umbilical 
vein, or veins (Fig. 26, w'), which are formed in the anterior 
wall of the abdomen, and open into the venous sinus before 
mentioned. The blood of the posterior extremities and kid- 
neys is, after a while, brought to the same point by a special 
median vein, the ve7ia cava inferior (Fig. 26, cv). 

The development of the liver effects the first great change 
in the arrangements now described. It, as it were, interrupts 
the course of the omphalomeseraic vein, which is not only the 
vein of the umbilical sac but also that of the intestine, and 
converts it into a mesh work of canals, which communicate, on 
one side, with the cardiac part of the vein, and, on the other 
Bide, with its intestinal part. The latter is thus converted into 
the vena portce (Fig. 26, vp), distributing the blood of the 
stomach and intestines to the liver ; while the former becomes 
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the hepatic vein (»/t), carrying the hepatic blood to the i 
ferior cava, and thence to the heart. 

The umbilical vein further gives a branch to the liver ; 
while, OQ the other hand, it communicates directly with the 
venous sious (now almost merged in the vena caoa iitferior) 
by a trunk called ductus venoaus (Fig. 26, Dv). 




When the umbilical veaiole and allantois cease to have any^ 
further import, as at birth, or before, the oraphaloraesera 
teries have become intestinal arteries, and the omphalomeaeraic 
vein, the vena portas. The hypogastric arterioa are obliter- 
ated, except so much of them as is converted into the common 
iliac arteries. The umbilical vein, or veins, also disappear, oi 
i by mere ligaments. 
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Of the three veins which open into the venous sac — via, 
the inferior cava, and the right and left ductus Cuvieri — all 
may persist, the latter receiving the title of right and left si^ 
perior cavce. Or, as very often happens in the higher Verte- 
brata, the left dicctus Cuvieri becomes more or less obliterated ; 
the veins which properly open into it acquiring a connection 
with the right ductus, which then remains as the sole superior 
cava. The posterior cardinal veins give off anastomosing 
branches, which are converted into the vence azygos ; the an- 
terior cardinal veins become metamorphosed into the external 
jugular veins and vencB innominatoi. 

In Fishes, the sinxLS venosus and the cardinal veins persist 
throughout life ; but the anterior cardinal veins, which bring 
back the blood from the head and from the anterior extremi- 
ties, are called venoe jugulares. 

The caudal veins are either directly continued into the 
cardinal veins, as in Marsipohranchii and Elasmohranchii, or 
branch out into the kidneys, as in many Ihleostei, In either 
case the efferent renal veins open into the cardinal veins. 

The portal veins, conveying the blood of the chylopoietio 
viscera, and sometimes that of other organs and of the abdomi- 
nal walls, may be one or many. In Amphioxus and Myxine 
the vein is rhythmically contractile, and forms a portal heart. 

In most Amphibia and Reptllia the sinits venosus persists, 
and is rhythmically contractile, valves being placed at its 
opening into the right auricle. 

The anterior cardinal veins are rei)resentcd by jugular 
veins, the posterior cardinal by vertebral veins ; these, and the 
veins of the anterior extremities, when they are present, pour 
their blood into the ductus Cuvieri, which are now termed an- 
terior vence cavce. 

The vena cava inferior takes its origin chiefly by the coa- 
lescence of the efferent veins of the kidneys and reproductive 
organs, and docs not always receive the whole of the hepatic 
veins — more or fewer of the latter opening independently into 
the sinus venosus. 

The blood which leaves the kidneys by its efferent veins 
is supplied, not only by the renal arteries, but by the veins of 
the caudal region, and of the hinder extremities, which branch 
out like a vena portce in the substance of the kidneys. This 
renal portal system is less developed in lieptilia than in Am' 
phibia. All the blood of the posterior extr<5mities and caudal 
region does not traverse the kidneys, however, more or less 
^f it being led away by great branches of the iliac veins, which 
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ruii along the anterior wall of the abdominal cavity, either b>1 
two trunks, or united into one. These vente abdominalea an' ' 
Uriorea are eventually distributed to the liver, along with the 
branoheH of the proper venat ported- 

In Minis, the sinus venoms is not distinct from the right 
auricle, and there are two anterior vetus cavce. The vena 
cava inferior arises, as in Mammals, by the union of the two 
common iliac veins. It receives both the right and the left 
hepatic veins, and, in addition, the anterior abdominal vein no 
longer enters the portal system, but passes up the anterior 
wall of the abdomen and through the hepatic fissure to join 
the inferior cava. 

The caudal and pelvic veins unite into three principal 
trunks, of which one is median and two are lateral. The 
median enters into the portal system. The lateral branches 
pass along and through the kidney, receiving veins from it, 
but giving none to it ; and eventually, after receiving the 
ischiatio veina, unite with the crural veins to form the common 
iliacs. Thus there is no renal portal system in birds. 

In Mammalia, the sinus venosus is not distinct from the 
right auricle. The anterior cavtM are frequently reduced to 
one, the right. The vena cava inferior commences in the 
caudal region, and receives all the blood of the posterior 
moiety of the body, except so much as is carried away by the 
azygous veins. The anterior abdominal veins are represented 
only during foetal life, by the umbilical vein or veins. The 
efferent veins of the kidneys opeu directly into the trunk of 
the inferior vena cava, and the portal vein is composed 
exclusively of radicles proceeding from the chylopoietio 

Many of the veins of AmphioxtLs, the portal vein of J/ii/a> 
ine, dilatations of the caudal vein in the Eel, the venas cavie 
and the iliac and asillary veins of many Amphibia, the veins 
of the wing of Bats, possess a rhythmical contractility, which, 
in combination with the disposition of their valves, assists the 
circulation of the blood. 

In Vertebrata of all cSaHses, and in very diverse parts of 4 
the body, both veins and arteries occasionally break iip into I 
numerous branches of nearly equal size, which may or niay-'J 
not unite again into larger trunks. These are called retitt-^ 
mirabilia. 

Modifications of the Heart. — Great changes go on in 
structure of the heart, pari passu \nt\\ the modifications of the 
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rest of the circulatory system, in the development of the 
highest Verteln*ata, The primitively simple tube becomes 
bent upon itself, and divided from before backward into an 
aortic, or ventricular^ and a venous, or auricular^ portion. A 
median septum then grows inward, dividing the auricular and 
ventricular chambers into two, so that a right auricle and 
right ventricle become separated from a left auricle and left 
ventricle. A similar longitudinal division is effected in the 
cardiac aorta. The septa are so disposed in the auriculo-ven- 
tricular chamber that the right auricle communicates with the 
venous sac and the trunks of the visceral and body veins, 
while only the veins from the lungs enter into the left auricle. 
And the cardiac aorta is so divided that the left ventricle com- 
municates with the chief aortic trunk, the right with the pul- 
monary artery. Valves are developed at the auriculo- ventric- 
ular apertures and at the origins of the aortic and pulmonary 
trunks, and thus the course of the circulation is determinei 
The septum between the auricles remains incomplete for a 
much longer period than that between the ventricles — and 
the aperture by which the auricles communicate is called the 
foramen ovale. 

In the adult state of Ave8 and Mammalia^ the foramen 
ovale is closed ; there is no direct communication between the 
arterial and venous cavities or trunks ; there is only one aortio 
arch ; and the pulmonary artery alone arises from the right 
ventricle. In the Grocodiliay the auricles and ventricles of 
opposite sides are completely separate ; but there are two 
aortic arches, and one of these, the left, arises from the right 
ventricle along with the pulmonary artery. In all Meptilia^ 
except Crocodiles, there is but one ventricular cavity, though 
it may be divided more or less distinctly into a cavum venO' 
sum and a cavum arterioaum. The auricles are completely 
separated (except in some Chelonia)^ and the blood of the 
left auricle Hows directly into tlie cavum arterioaum^ while 
that of the right passes immediately into the cavum venoaum. 
The aortic arches and the pulmonary artery all arise from the 
cavum venoaum (or a special subdivision of that cavity called 
the cavum pulmonale) ; the ostium of the pulmonary artery 
being farthest from, and that of the right aortic arch nearest 
to, the cavum arterioaum. 

In all Amphibia^ the spongy interior of the ventricle is 
jndivided, and the heart is trilocular, though tlie auricular 
<<eptum is sometimes small and incomplete. In all JPiaces, ex- 
cept Lepidoairenj there is no auricular septum. In Amphi' 
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ou..ita the Leart remains in its primitive state of a 
tractile, undivided tube. 

In tJie Ganoidei, the Elaamobrancldi, and the Amphibia, 
the walls of the enlarg;ed oommencement of the cardiac aorta, 
oalled the bulbus aortm, coatain striped muscular fibre, and 
are rhythmically contraotile. 

The Ganoidei and ElasmobranGhii poaseas, not merely the 
ordinary semilunar valves, at the junction between the ventri- 
cle and the cardiac aorta, but a variable number of additional 
valves, set, in transverse rows, upon the inner wall of the 
aortic bulb. 

The change of position which the heart and the groat ves- 
sels of the highest Yertebrata undergo during embryonic life 
is exceedingly remarkable, aud is repeated as we ascend in thg , 
series of adult vertebrates. 

At first, the heart of a mammal lies under the middle of ■' 
the head, immediately behind the first visceral arclies, in which | 
the first pair of aortic arches ascends. As the other pairs o 
aortic arches are developed the heart moves backward; but j 
the fourth pair of aortic arches, by the modification of o 
which the persistent aorta is formed, lies, at first, no farther i 
back than the occipital region of the skull, to which, as we 
have seen above, the fourtJi pair of visceral arches belongs. 
As the two pairs of oomua of the hyoid belong to the second 
and the third visceral arches, the larynx is probably developed 
within the region of the fourth and fifth visceral arches ; hence, 
the branches of the pneumogastric, with which it is supplied, 
must, originally, pass directly to their destination. But, as 
development proceeds, the aortJo arches aud the heart become 
altogether detached from the visceral arches and move back, 
until, at length, they are lodged deep in the thorax. Hence 
the elongation of the carotid arteries ; hence also, as the 
larynx remains relatively stationary, the singular course, in 
the adult, of that branch of the pneumogastric, the recurrent 
larynffeai, which primitively passed to the laryngeal region 
behind the fourth aortic arch, and consequentiy becomes 
drawn out into a long loop — the middle of it being, as it 
were, pulled back, by the retrogression of the aortic arch into 
the thorax. 

The Blood- Corpuscles. — Corpuscles are contained in tho 

blood of all Vertebrata. In Amphioxas they are all of one 

, kind, colorless and nucleated. The genus Leplocephalus, 

among tho TeleosUi, is said to possess ihc same peculiarity ; 
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but, in all other known Vertebrata, the blood contains corpus 
cleS: of two kinds. 

In Ichthyopsida and Sauropsida, both kinds are nucleated ; 
but one set are colorless, and exhibit amaeboid movements, 
while the others are red, and do not display contractility. 
Except in the Marsipohranchii^ which have round blood-cor- 
puscles, the red corpuscles are oval. They attain a larger size in 
the pcrennibranchiate Amphibia than in any other Vertebrates. 

In Mammalia^ the blood-corpuscles are also of two kinds, 
colorless and red, the colorless possessing, and the red being 
devoid of, nuclei. It is but very rarely that a nucleated cor- 
puscle, with a red color especially developed about the nu- 
cleus, is seen in Mammalian blood ; but such cases do occur ; 
and, from this and other circumstances, it is probable that the 
Mammalian red corpuscle is a free-colored nucleus. 

The colorless corpuscles of Mammalia are spheroidal, and 
exhibit amaeboid movements ; the red corpuscles are flattened, 
usually circular, but sometimes oval ( Camelidce) disks, devoid 
of contractility. 

T/ie Lymphatic System, — This system of vessels consists, 
chiefly, of one or two principal trunks, the thoracic duct^ or 
ducta^ which underlie the vertebral column, and communicate, 
anteriorly, with the superior venro cavce, or with the veins 
which open into them. 

From these trunks, branches are given ofi^, which ramify 
through all parts of the body, except the bulb of the eye, the 
cartilages, and the bones. In the higher Vertehratay the 
larger branches are like small veins, provided with definite 
coats, and wuth valves opening toward the larger trunks, while 
their terminal ramifications form a capillary net-work ; but, in 
the lower Vertebrates, the lymphatic channels assume the form 
of large and irregular sinuses, which not unfrequently com- 
pletely surround the great vessels of the blood-system. 

The lymphatics open into other parts of the venous sys- 
tem besides the aflluerits of the superior cavae. In Fishes 
there arc, usually, two caudal lymphatic sinuses which open 
into the commencement of the caudal vein. In the Frog, foui 
such sinuses communicate with the veins, two in the coccy- 
geal, and two in the scapular, region. The walls of these si 
nuses are muscular, and contract rhythmically, so that they re- 
ceive the name of Lym.phatic hearts. The posterior pair of 
these hearts, or non-pulsating sinuses corresponding with 
them, are met with in Reptilia and Aves. 
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Accumulations of indifferent tissue io tte walla of some of 
the lymphatic sinuses are to be met with in Fishes ; but .it is 
only in the Grocodilia, among Reptilia, tUat an accumulation 
of auoh tissue, traveraecl by lymphatic canals and blood-vessels, 
is apparent, as a Lymphatic ffland, in the mesentery. Birds 
possess a few glands in the cervical region ; and, in Mamr- 
malia, they are found, not only in the mesentery, but in many 
parts of the body. 

The Spleen is substantially a lymphatic gland. The 2%y- 
Tnii3 — a glandular mass with an internal cavity, but devoid of 
any duct— which is found in all Vertebrata except Ampkioxua, 
appears to belong to the same category. It is developed in 
the neighborhood of the primitive aortic arches, and is double 
in most of the lower Yert^rata, but single in Mammalia. 

The nature of two other " ductless glands," the Thyroi^M 
gland and the Suprarenal capsules, whioh occur very widely ■ 
among the Veriebrala, is by no means well understood. 

The thyroid gland is a single or multiple organ, formed of 
closed follicles, and is situated near the root of the aorta, or 
the great lingual, or cervical, vessels which issue from it. 

The suprarenal capsules arc follicular organs, often abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves, which appear to occur in Fishes, 
and are very constant in the higher vertebrata, at the anterior 
ends of the true kidneys. 

The Lymph Coj^utoles, which float in the plasma of tho 
lymphatic luid, always resemble the colorless corpuscles of 
tiie blood. 

The Respiratory Organs. — Vertebrated animals may pos- 
sess either brane/Um for breathing tho air contained in water, 
or htnga for atmospheric respiration; or they may possess 
both kinds of respiratory organs in combination. 

Except in Amphioxus, the branchicB are always lamellar, 
or filamentous, appendages of more or fewer of the visceral 
arches ; being sometimes developed only on the proper bran- 
chial arches, sometimes extending to the hyoidean arch, or 
(as would appear to ba the case with the spiracular bran- 
chiffl of some fishes) even to the mandibular arch. The bran- 
chiro are always supplied with blood by the divisions of the 
cardiac aorta ; and the different trunks w^liich carry the agrated 
blood away, unite to form the aubvertehral aorta, so that all 
vertebrated animals with exclusively brancliial respiration 
have the heart filled with venous blood. 

In the early life of many branchiated Vertebrata, the bran- 
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chia3 project freely from the visceral arches to which they are 
attached, on the exterior of the body ; and in some Amphibia^ 
such as the Axolotl {Slredon\ they retain their form of extev' 
nal plume-like appendap^es of the neck throughout life. But 
in the adult life of most Fishes, and in the more advanced con- 
dition of the Tadpoles of the higher Amphibia^ the branchiae are 
internal^ being composed of shorter processes, or ridges, which 
do not project beyond the outer edges of the branchial clefts ; 
and, generally, become covered by an operculum developed 
from the second visceral arch. 

The lungs of vertebrated animals are sacs, capable of being 
filled with air, and developed from the ventral wall of the 
phar3mx, with which they remain connected by a shorter or 
longer tube, the tracheay the division of this for each luug 
being a bronchus. Venous blood is conveyed to them directly 
from the heart by the pulmonary arteries, and some * or all 
of the blood which they receive goes back, no less directly, to 
the same organ by the pulmonary veins. 

The vascular distribution thus described constitutes an es- 
sential part of the definition of a lung, as many fishes possess 
hollow sacs filled with air ; and these sacs are developed, oc- 
casionally, from the ventral, though more commonly from the 
dorsal, wall of the pharynx, oesophagus, or stomach. But 
such air-sacs — even when they remain permanently connected 
with the exterior by an open passage or pneumatic duct — are 
air-bladders^ and not lungs, because they receive their blood 
from the adjacent arteries of the body, and not direct from the 
heart, while their efferent vessels arc connected only with the 
veins of the general circulation. 

The wall of each pulmonic air-sac is at first quite simple, 
but it soon becomes cellular by the sacculation of its parietes. 
In the lower pulmonated Vertebrata^ the sacculation is more 
marked near the entrance of the bronchus ; and when the lung- 
sac is long, as in many Amphibia and in Snakes, the walls of 
the posterior end may retain the smooth condition of the em- 
bryonic lung. In Cnelonia and Crocodllia, the lung is com- 
pletely cellular throughout, but the bronchi do not give off 
branches in the lungs. In Birds, branches are given off at 
right angles ; and, from these, secondary branches, which lie 
parallel with one another, and eventually anastomose. In 
JUammalia, the bronchi divide dichotomously into finer and 
finer bronchial tubes, which end in sacculated air-cells. 

♦ Generally all, but in some Amphibia^ Buch as Proteus^ part of tho blood 
ftuppliod to tho lungd enters the general circulation. 
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Bliuil air-saca arc given off from the sitrfaceB of ILg Iiiiigs 
ju the ChamcEleonidm, and tlie principal broncliiul tubes leiini- 
nate in large air-sacs in Aves. 

The Larynx and the SyrMix. — ^The trachea is commonly 
kept open by complete, or incomplete, rings of cartilage, and 
the uppermost of these undergo special modifications, wbich 
convert tliem into a Larynx, an org-an which, under certain 
cirourastances, becomes an inKtruraent of voice. 

WLen completely developed, the liiiyus presents a ring^ 
like cartilage called cricoid, which Ilea at the summit of the 
trachea. With the anterior and dorsal edge of this, two m^t- 
enoui cartilages are movably articulated, and a thyroid car- 
tilage of a V-shape, open behind, is articulated movably with 
its sides. Folds of the mucous membrane, containing elastic 
tissue, termed the vocal cords, stretch from the arytenoid car- 
tilages to the reGnterine angle of the thyroid cartilage, and 
between them lies a slilJike passage, the gloltia. Tiiis is cov- 
ered by a cartilage, the epiglottis, attached to the reJintering 
angle of the thyroid, and to the base of the tongue. Folds 
of mucous membrane, extending from the epiglottis to the 
arytenoid cartilages, are the aryepiglottic ligaments. The in- 
ner surfaces of these end below in the false vocal corde, be- 
tween which and the true chordfe locales lie recesses of the 
mucous membrane, the ventricles of the laryns. 

The chief accessory cartilages are the cartilages of San- 
torini, attached to the summits of the arytenoid cartilages, 
and the cartilages of Wriaherg, which lie within the aryepi- 
glottic Hgamente. 

Birds possess a larynx in the ordinary position ; but it ie 
another apparatus, the loieer larynx or syrinx, developed 
either at the end of the trachea, or at the commencement of 
each bronchus, which is their great vocal organ. 
I STfte Mechanism of Regpiration. — The mechanism by which 
rtiie aSrating medium is renewed in these different respiratory 
organs is very various. Among branchiated Vertebrata, Ain- 
pnioxus stands alone in having ciliated branchial organs, which 
form a net-work very similar to the perforated pharyngeal wall 
of the Ascidians, Most Fishes breathe by taking aerated wa- 
ter in at the mouth, and then shutting the oral aperture, and 
forcing the water through the branchial clefts, when it fiowa 
over the branchial filament*. 

Pulmonated yertebraia, which have tlie thoracic skeleton 
incomplete (aa the Amphibia), breathe by distending their 
pharyngeal cavity with air ; and then, the mouth and nostrils 
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being shut, pumping it, by the elevation of the hyoidean ap- 
paratus and floor of the pharynx, into the hmgs, A Frog, there- 
fore, cannot breathe properly if its mouth is kept wide open. 

In most Heptilia, and in all Avea and Mammalia, the ster- 
num and ribs are capable of movinor in such a way as alter- 
nately to increase and diminish the capacity of the thoracico- 
abdominal cavity, and thereby to give rise to an inlSpiratory 
and expiratory flow of air. 

In the Heptilia, the elastic lungs dilate with the inspira- 
tory, and contract with the expiratory, act ; but, in Avea, the 
air rushes through the principal bronchial passages of the fixed 
and little distensible lungs, into the very dilatable and com- 
pressible air-sacs. From these the act of expiration expels it 
back through the principal bronchial passages to the trachea, 
and so out of the body. 

Both in Reptllia (e. g., Ghelonia) and in Avea, muscular 
fibres pass from the ribs to the surface of the lungs beneath 
the pleuroperitoneal membrane, and this rudimeritary dia- 
phragm acquires a very considerable development in the Mor 
titce, or struthious birds. So far as the contraction of these 
fibres tends to remove the ventral from the dorsal walls of the 
lungs, they must assist inspiration. But this diaphragmatic in- 
spiration remains far weaker than the sterno-costal inspiration. 

Finally, in the Mammalia, there are two equally-important 
respiratory pumps, the one sterno-costal, the other diaphrag- 
matic. The diaphragm,, though it makes its appearance in 
Sauropaida, only becomes a complete partition between the 
thorax and the abdomen in mammals ; and, as its form is such 
that, in a state of rest, it is concave toward the abdominal 
cavity, and convex toward the thorax, the result of its con- 
traction, and consequent flattening, necessarily is to increase 
the capacity of the thorax, and thus pump the air into tho 
elastic lungs, which occupy a large part of the thoracic cavity. 
When the diaphragm ceases to contract, the elasticity of tha 
lungs is sufficient to expel the air taken in. 

Thus, mammals have two kinds of respiratory mechanism, 
either of which is efficient by itself, and may be carried on in- 
dependently of the other. 

IVie Renal Organs, — The higher Vertehrata are all pro- 
vided with two sets of renal organs, the one existing only dur- 
ing the early foetal state, the other persisting throughout life. 

The former are the Wolffian hodiea, the latter the true 
Kidneya, 
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The Wolffian bodies make their appearance very early, ou 
eacb side of the ventral aspect of the spinal region of the em- 
bryo, as small tranayersely-dispoaed tubuli, opening irito a duct 
which lies upon their outer side, and enters, posteriorly, into 
the base of the allantols, and thence into the primitive cloaca 
with which that structure is connected. The "Wolffian duct ia 
one of the first-formed structures in the embryo, and precedes 
the tubuli. 

The- ^dnej/s appear beliind the Wolffian bodies, and, ap- 
parently, independently of them 5 their ducts, the uret&'s, are 
also distinct, but likewise terminate in the pelvic part of the 
allantois. Thus the urinary secretion passes into the allantois, 
and it ia that portion of this organ which lies within the abdo- 
men, and becomes shut off from the rest by the constriction 
and obliteration of the cavity of an intermediate part, and its 
conversion into the iiracfvtta, that gives rise to the xtrlnary 
bladder. The ultimate secreting tubuli of both the Wolffian 
body and the kidney, are alike remarkable for ending in dila- 
tations which embrace convoluted capillaries — the so-called 
Malpighian tufts. Neither Wolffian bodies nor kidneys have 
been observed in Amphioxus. It is doubtful whether true 
kidneys are developed in Zcfithi/op«ida, or whether the so- 
called kidneys of these animals are not, rather, persistent Wolf- 
fian bodies. 

TTie Jieproducth'e 0>-t;ans.^These, in vertebrated animals, 
are primitively similar in both sexes, and arise on the inner 
side of the Wolffian bodies, and in front of the kidneys, in the 
abdominal cavity. In the female the organ becomes an ovari- 
um. This, in some few fishes, sheds its ova, as soon as they 
are ripened, into the peritoneal cavity, whence they escape by 
abdominal pores, which place that cavity in direct coramuni- 
oation with the exterior. In many fishes, the ovaries become 
tubular glands, provided with continuous ducts, which open 
externally, above and behind the anus. But, in all other Ver- 
lebrata, the ovaries are glands without continuous ducts, and 
which discharge their ova from sacs, the Graqfian foUicles, 
successively developed in their solid substance. Nevertheless, 
these ova do not fall into the peritoneal cavity, but are con- 
veyed away by a special apparatus, consisting of the FaUupian 
tubes, which result from the modification of certain embryonic 
structures called the MiiUerian ducts. 

The MiiUerian ducta are canals which make their appear" 
ance alongside the ducts of the Wolffian bodies, but, through 
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out their whole extent, remain distinct from them. Their 
proximal ends lie close to the ovary, and become open and 
dilated to form the so-called oatia. Beyond these ostia they 
generally remain narrow for a space, but, toward their hinder 
openings into the genito-urinary part of the cloaca, they com- 
monly dilate again. In all animals but the didelphous and 
monodelphous Mammalia^ the MQllerian ducts undergo no 
further modification of any great morphological importance ; 
but, in the monodelphous maniinalia^ they become united, at 
a short distance in front of their posterior ends ; and then the 
segments between the latter and the point of union, or still 
farther forward, coalesce into one. By this process of conflu- 
ence the MQllerian ducts are primarily converted into a single 
vagina with two ttteri opening into it ; but, in most of the 
Mbnodelphia, the two uteri also more or less completely coa- 
lesce, until both MQllerian ducts are represented by a single 
vagina, a single uterus, and two Fallopian tubes. The didel- 
phous Mammalia have two vaginae which may, or may not, 
coalesce anteriorly for a short extent ; but the two uteri re- 
main perfectly distinct. So that what takes place in them is, 
probably, a differentiation of each MQllerian duct into Fallo- 
pian tube, uterus, and vagina, with or without the union of 
the two latter, to the extent to which it is effected in the ear- 
lier stages of development in Monodelphia, llie Wolffian 
ducts of the female either persist as canals, the so-called ca- 
nals of Gaertner^ which open into the vagina, or disappear 
altogether, llemains of the Wolffian bodies constitute the 
parovaria^ observable in certain female mammals. 

In the male vertebrate embryo, the testis^ or essential re- 
productive organ, occupies the same position, in front of the 
Wolffian body, as the ovary ; and, like the latter, is composed 
of indifferent tissue. In Am^phioxiia and in the Marsipo- 
branchii, this tissue appears to pass directly into spermatozoa ; 
but, in most Vertebrata, it acquires a saccular or tubular struct- 
ure, and from the epithelium of the sacs, or tubuli, the sperma- 
tozoa are developed. At first, the testis is as completely de- 
void of any excretory canal as the ovary ; but, in the higher 
vertebrates, this want is speedily supplied by the Wolffian 
body, certain of the tubuli of which become continuous wilh 
the tubuli semini/eri, and constitute the vasa recta, while the 
rest abort. The Wolffian duct thus becomes the vaa deferens, 
or excretory duct of the testis ; and its anterior end, coiling on 
itself^ gives rise to the epididymis. A vesicula seminalis is a 
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(liperticuluni of the vaa deferens, near its posterior end, whiej 
eeryes as a receptijcie for tlie semeu. 




Fta. «.— raBgram BibLWUng Ibe re . 

mftle (tile rl^l-hand fipire, i ) npi^octlvfl orgjuia U> the gi 
ore) of the»e orflAus In tha hlffher F^rfefrroVa. 

C^UiBclDioi; A, thenMomj M the oriDBr]' bMder ; IT.Qk, nret?r; Z; the kid- 
nar; I7A,thB qrsthm; 0, tbs geaitil giond, arKr;. gr lastlg: F.tbe Voimao body; 
mi. tiw WoUmin duct; X. the MBDeriHn dgct; Pst. proBtate gland; £';i, Cowper'a 
gSmfl i Op, Ihe oorpns Bponifloiiiim ; Oo, the corpui MvernoBum. 

In tha Cunalo, F^ Ibe Teglnu ; in, aterDH ; Fp, the FsSoplan tn1» ; frl Gnertner'a 
anct; P.o, the parorerlimi ; J, the iuids; OC. dp, the ohtaiiB. In Lhe mile. Cap, Ck 1 
Ibepenle; 0l;tlie nt^nu muoiillnua; r<i, Tuslcuhi eeinUmlle ; Fii, tho vos dereroaa. J 

If the Wolffian bodjea, tbe genitalia, an J the alimentaryl 
canal of a vertebrate embryo, communicated with the exterior' 
by apertures having tho same relative position as the organs 
themselves, the anus would be in front and lowest, the Wolf- 
fian apertures behind and highest, and the genital apertures 
would lie between the two. But the anal, genital, and uri- 
nary apertures are found- thus reliited only among certain 
groups of fishes, such as the Tdeostel. Ju all other Verlebrata 
there is either a cloaca, or common chamber, into which the , 
rectum, genital, and urinary organs open ; 
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distinct posterior and superior aperture, and the opening of a 
geni to-urinary sinus, common to the urinary and reproductive 
organs, lies in front of it, separated by a more or less consid- 
erable perinceum. 

These conditions of adult Vertehrata repeat the states 
through which the embryo of the highest vertebrates pass. 
At a very early stage, an involution of the external integu- 
ment gives rise to a cloaca, which receives the allantois, the 
ureters, the Wolffian and MQllerian ducts, in front, and the 
rectum behind. But, as development advances, the rectal di- 
vision of the cloaca becomes shut off from the other, and opens 
by a separate aperture — the definitive anuSy wliich thus ap- 
pears to be distinct, morphologically, from the anus of an osse 
ous fish. For a time, the anterior, or genito-urinary part of 
the cloaca, is, to a certain extent, distinct from the rectal di- 
vision, though the two have a common termination ; and this 
condition is repeated in Aves, and in ornithodelphous Mamr 
malia^ where the bladder, the genital ducts, arid the ureters, all 
open separately from the rectum into a genito-urinary sinus. 

In the male sex, as development advances, this genito- 
urinary sinus becomes elongated, muscular, and surrounded, 
where the bladder passes into it, by a peculiar gland, the pros- 
tate. It thus becomes converted into what are termed the 
fundus^ and neck of the bladder^ with the prostatic and mem- 
branous portions of the urethra. Concomitantly with these 
changes, a process of the ventral wall of the cloaca makes its 
appearance, and is the rudiment of the intromittent organ, or 
penis. Peculiar erectile vascular tissue, developed within 
this body, gives rise to the median corpus spongiosum and 
the lateral corpora cavernosa. The penis gradually protrudes 
from the cloaca ; and, while the corpus spongiosum terminates 
the anterior end of it, as the glands^ the corpora cavernosa at- 
tach themselves, posteriorly, to the ischia. The under, or pos- 
terior, surface of the penis is, at first, simply grooved ; by de- 
grees the two sides of the groove unite, and form a complete 
tube embraced by the corpus spongiosum. The penial urethra 
is the result. 

Into the posterior part of this penial urethra, which is 
fr3quently dilated into the so-called hulbus urethroe^ glands, 
called Cowper*s glands^ commonly pour their secretion ; and 
the penial, membranous, and prostatic portions of the urethra 
(genito-urinary sinus) uniting into one tube, the male definitive 
urethra is finally formed. 

In sundry birds and reptiles, the penis remains in the con- 
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dition of a proceas of tlie ventral wall of the cloaca, grooved 
on one fece. In oniithodelphoua mammals the penial urethra 
is complete, but open behind, and distinct from the genito- 
urinary_ sinus. In the DiddpMa the penial urethra and gen- 
ito-urinary sinus are united into one tube, but the corpora 
cavernosa are not directly attached to the ischium. 

Certain Heptilia possess a pair of evcrsible copulatory or- 
gans situated in integumentary sacs, one on each side of the 
cloaca, but it does not appear in what manner these penes 
^re morphologically related to those of the higher T'erteSrata, 

In the female sex, the homologue of a penis frequently 
mates its appearance as a tUiioris, but rarely passes beyond the 
stage of a grooved process with corpora cavernosa and corpus 
spongiosum— the former attached to the ischium, and the lat- 
ter developing a glana. But, in some few mammals (e. g., the 
ie»jMM'(?(B), the clitoris is traversed by a urethral canal, 

lu no vertebrated animal do the ovaries normally leave the 
abdominal cavity, though they commonly forsake their primi- 
tive position, and may descend into the pelvis. But, in many 
mammals, tho testes pass out of the abdomen through the 
inguin-cd canal, between tbe inner and outer tendons of the 
external oblique muscle, and, covered by a fold of peritouEeum, 
descend temporarily or permanently into a pouch of the integ- 
ument — the Bcratiem. In their course they become invested 
with lofipod muscular fibres, which constitute the cremast&r. 
The eremaster retracts the testis into the abdominal cavity, or 
toward it, when, as in the higher mammals, the inguinal canal 
becomes very much narrowed or altogether obliterated. In 
most mammals the scrotal sacs lie at the sides of, or behind, 
the root of the penis, but in the Didelphia the scrotum is sus- 
pended by a narrow neck in front of the root of the penis. 

In most mammals the penis is enclosed in a sheath of in- 
tegument, the preputium ; and, in many, the septum of the 
corpora cavernosa is ossified, and gives rise to an os penis. 

In tho female the so-called labia majora represent the scro- 
tal, the labia minora the preputial, part of the male organ of 
copulation. 

Organs not directly connected with reproduction, but in 
various modes accessory to it, are met with in many Verte- 
brata. Among these may be reckoned the integumentary 
pouches, in which the young are sheltered during their devel- 
opment in the male Pipefish {Syngnathus), in some female 
Amp?tibia (JVolodelphys, JPipa), and Marsupialia ; together— 
with the mammary glands of the 3IammaUa. 



CHAPTER HL 

THE lEOVINCBS OP THE VBBTEBRATA — TUB CLASS PISCES, 

The Vertebrata are divisible into three primary groups or 
provinces : the IcIUhyopalda^ the Sauropaida^ and the manV' 
malia, 

I.— The lohthyopsida 

1. Have the epidermic exoskeleton either absent, or very 
slightly represented. 

2. The spinal column may persist as a notochord with a 
membranous sheath, or it may exhibit various degrees of 
chondrification or ossification. When the vertebrae are dis- 
tinct, their centra have no epiphyses. 

3. The skull may be incomplete and membranous, more 
or less cartilaginous, or osseous. When membrane bones are 
developed in connection with it, there is a large parasphenoid. 
The basisphenoid is always small, if it be not absent. 

4. The occipital condyle may be absent, or single, or 
double. When there are two occipital condyles they belong 
to the ex-occipital region, and the basi-occipital region is un- 
ossified or very imperfectly ossified. 

5. The mandible may be absent, or be represented only by 
cartilage. If membrane bones are developed in connection* 
with it, there is usually more than one on each side. The 
articular element may be ossified or not, and may be con- 
nected with the skull by the intermediation of a quadrate and 
a hyomandibular element, or by a single fixed plate of carti- 
lage representing both these and the ptery go-palatine arch. 
A stapes may be present or absent. 

6. The alimentary canal may or may not terminate in a 
cloaca. When there is no cloaca, the rectum opens in front of 
the urinary organs. 

7. The blood-corpuscles are always nucleated, and the 
heart may be tubular, bilocular, or trilocular. 
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fi. There arc never {ewer tlian.-two aortic arclies in 

9. Respiration taltes place by branphia?- during part, oj 
wliole,' of life. 

10. There is no thoracic diaphragm. • - ' •' 

11. The urinary organs are permanent WoIffiaTi bodies. 
13, The cerebral hemispheres may bo absent, and are 

nerer united by a corpus callosum. . ■'■-",-. 

13. The embryo has do amnion, and, at most, a rudimeii-' 
tar J allantois. 

14. There are no mammary glands. 



—The Saniopsida 
Almost alwaya 



c exoskeleton in the 



; ossified, but have no 
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epidt 
form of acalea or feathers, 

2. The centra of the vertebra ar 
terminal epiphyses, 

3. The skull has a coinpletely ossified occipital segment, 
and a large basisphenoid. No separate parasphenoid exists 
in the adult. The proOtic is always ossified, and cither 
remains distinct from the epiotio and opisthotio throughout 
life, or unites with them only after tbey have anchylosed with 
adjacent bones. 

4. There is always a single, convex, occipital condyle, into 
which the ossified ex-occipitals and basi-occiptal enter in vari- 
ous proportions. 

5. The mandible is always present, and each ramus con- 
sists of an articular ossification, as well as of several mem- 
brane bones. The articular ossification is connected with the 
skull by a quadrate bone. The apparent " ankle-joint" is situ- 
ated,not between the tibia and the astragahis, as in all Mam- 
maiia, but between the proximal and the distal divisions of 

I the tarsus. 

6. The alimentary canal terminates in a cloaca. 

7. The heart is trilocular or qnadrilocular. Some of the 
blood-corpuscles are always red, oval, and nucleated. 

8. The aortic arches are usually two or more, but may be 
reduced to one, which then belongs to the right side. 

9. Respiration is never efi"ected by means of branchije, but, 
after birth, is performed by lungs. 1 he bronchi do not branch 
dichotomously in the lungs, 

10. A thoracic diaphragm may exist, but it never forms 
' ' partition between the thoracic and the abdominal 
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11. The Wolffian bodies ^ire replaced, functionally, by per* 
manent kidneys. ,"- * V 

VZ. The cerebral hentispheres are never united by a corpus 
callosum. . . ^- • ■ •' 

13. The reproductive organs open into the cloaca, and the 
oviduct Is a Fallopian tube, which presents a uterine dilata- 
tion in th,e lower part of its course. 
.•'. ri 'AH are oviparous, or ovo viviparous. 
'' -15. The embryo has an amnion, and a large respiratory 
'allantois, and is developed at the expense of the massive 
vitellus of the egg, 

IG. There are no mammary glands. 

m. — ^The ManiTnalia 

1. Always possess an epidermic exoskeleton in the form of 
hairs. 

2. The vertebrae are ossified, and (except in the oniithch 
delphia) their centra have terminal epiphyses. 

3. AH the segments of the brain-case are completely ossi- 
fied. No distinct parasphenoid exists in the adult. The proOtic 
ossifies, and unites with the epiotic and opisthotic before these 
coalesce with any other bone. 

4. There are always two occipital condyles, and the basi- 
occipital is well ossified. 

5. The mandible is always present, and each ramus con- 
sists (at any rate, in the adult) of a single membrane bone, 
which articulates with the squamosal. T\\e quadrate bone, 
and the supra-stapedial element of the hyoidean arch, are con- 
verted into a malleus and an incus, so that, with the stapes^ 
there are, at fewest, three ossicula auditHs. 

6. The alimentary canal may, or may not, terminate in a 
cloaca. When it does not, the rectum opens behind the 
genito-urinary organs. 

7. The heart is quadrilocular. Some of the blood-cor- 
puscles are always red and non-nucleated. 

8. There is only one aortic arch which lies on the left side. 

9. Respiration is never efiected by means of branchiae, but, 
after birth, is performed by lungs. 

10. There is a complete diaphragm. 

11. The Wolffian bodies are replaced by permanent kidneys. 

12. The cerebral hemispheres are united b}' a corpus cal- 
losum. 

13. The reproductive organs may, or may not, open into a 
cloaca. The oviduct is a Fallopian tube. 



THE CLASS PISCEB. 

14. The embryo haa an amoion and allant'jiB. 

15. Mammary glands supply the young with nourishment. 

The IchttyopaLda.— Class L— Pisce3. 

The class of Fishes contains animals which vary bo much 
in their grade of organization, and in their higlier forms so 
closely approach the Amphibia, tliat it is difficult to draw up 
any definition which shall be at once characteristic and diaff- 
nostic of them. But they are the only vertebrated aiiimais 
which possess median fins supported by fin-rays ; and in 
which the limbs, when present, do not exhibit that division 
into brachium, antebruchium, and manus, which is found in all 
other Vertebrata, 

The presence of the peculiar integraentary organs < 
stituting what is known as the system of mucous canals and j 
the organs of the lateral line (supra, p.'!'9 }, is highly cfiai 
teristic of Fishes, though these organs cannot be said to exist 
m the entire class. 

The clans FlsoKS is divisible into the followiog primaxj groups : 
A. The notochord eitcndg la tha anterior end of the bod;. Thsrc are no 
skull, brain, auditory, or renal orguna, sauh aa exist in the higher Verle. I 
brala. The heart ia a aunple tube, and the liver ia sb«:u1iip. (LeptO- 
CASDiA. Ilaeckel.) I 

I. — P/iar^^raiuhiL \ 

B The notochord cuds behind tbe pituitar; foasa. A skull, brain, auditor;, 

and renal organs are developed. The heart is divided into auricular and ] 

Tentricular chambers. The liver has the ordinary strueture. (Pii 

CARDU. Hok.) 

a. The nasal sue ia single, and has a median eilemalapertnre. Neither | 

mandibles nor limb arches are developed. (Moiiar/iiita, Qek.) 
II. — Marsipahranchii^ 

b. There are two nnsfil aacs with separate apertures. Mandibles and 1 
limb arohes are developed. (AmpAirhiiia. Hck.) 1 

a. The nasal passages do not communicate irith the cavit; of tlie I 
mouth. There are no liu^, and the heart has but one auricle. , 
a. The skull la devoid of tucmbcaQe bones. 

p. Membrane bones are developed in relation with the akulL 

1. The optic nerves focm a chiasmi, and there are several 
roivs of valves in the aortic bulb. 

ly. — GaniAiki. 

2, The optic nerves simply cross, and there is only one ' 
row of valves in the aorUu bulb. 

v.— iy««(ri, 
ft. The nasal passages commimicats with the oral eavily. T 
are lungs, and the heart has two auricles. 
Yl.-— Dipnoi. 
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I. The PnAEYfTOOBEANCHn, — This order contains but one 
species of fish, the remarkable Lancclct, or Amphioxua lanoeo- 
lotus, which lives in sand, at moderate depths ic the sea, io 
many parts of the world. It is a. small, semi transparent crea- 
ture, pointed at both ends, as its name implies, and possessing 
DO limbs, nor any hard epidermic or dermal covering. 

The dorsal and caudal regions of the body present a low 
median fold of integument, which is the sole represcntativo of 
the system of the median fins of other fishes. The moutli 
(Fig, 28, A, a) is a proportionally large oval aperture, which 
lies behind, as well as below, the anterior termination of the 
body, and has its long axis directed longitudinally. Its mar- 
gins are produced into delicate ciliated tentacles, supported by 
semi-cartilaginous filaments, which are attached to anoopof the 
same texture placed around the margins of the mouth (Fig. 
89,,;', g). These probably represent the labial cartila^s of 
other fishes. The oral aperture leads into a largo and cUlated 
pharynx, the walls of which arc perforated oy numerous 




Fia. i8.—Amphi&iPuii lanceolattiii.—a, moulh; 5, pliaryn^bTiir 

silvol oflieuml bjiIqcb. or jln-mvn : ctbo VilDt^ orairlnn; d 
nifM or (hi! moDth ; t. llie tillutid JoIki of Uio jihuyiii ; / e. 
h. Out BpLniil cunl. 
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clefts, and richly ciliated, so that it resembles the pharynx of 
an Ascidian {t'ig. 28,B,f, ff). This great pharynx is con 
nected with a simple gastric cavity which passes intc t. 
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fltraigiit intestine, en^Jing in the ana! aperture, which is situ- 
ated at the root of the tail at a Httle to the left o£ the me- 
dian line (Fig. 28, A, c). The mucous membrane of the in- 
testine is ciliated. 

An aperture called the abdominal pore (Fig. 28, A, e), 
placed in fi-ont of the anug, leads into a relatively spaciouB 
cavity, which is continued forward, on each side of the 
pharynx, to near the oral aperture. The water which is con- 
stantly propelled into the pharynx by its cilia, and those of 
the tentacles, is driven out through the branchial clefts, and 
makes its exit by the abdominal pore. 

The liver (Fig. 38, A, (f) is a saccular diverticulum of the 
intestine, the apex of which is turned forward, 
d 




■Tio so "-Anterior nd ot&9\ioiy ot Amphtan k — ^nolodiord J^^ mvelt^«r Ipis'J 
chgrt a, pM Don af dlbetor; (f) aw A DpUnnerre a, flttb mpi^i if.BplD>l oerveaj 
e. reprcwnUtivoB of Dearsl n>i]ieB, at &a rajs f g oral Bkelnlon. Tha Ughler nnd 
darker aliullDg rtpreMuLa tha mnfiCDlAT H^mcatfl and their iDtarflpaeee. 

The existence of distinct kidneys is doubtful ; and the re- 
productive organs are simply quadrate glandular masses, 
attached in a row, on each side of the walls of the visceral 
cavity, into which, when ripe, they pour their contents. 

The heart retains the tubular condition which it possesses 
in the earliest embryonic stage only, in other TerteSrote. 
The blood brought back from the body and fiom the alfej 
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mentary canal enters a pulsatile cardiac trunk, which runs 
along the middle of the base of the pharynx, and sends 
branches up on each side. The two most anterior of these 
pass directly to the dorsal aorta ; the others enter into the 
ciliated bars which separate the branchial slits, and, therefore, 
are so many branchial arteries. Contractile dilatations are 
placed at the bases of these branchial arteries. On the dorsal 
side of the pharynx the blood is poured, by the two anterior 
trunks, and by the branchial veins which carry away the 
aSrated blood from the branchial bars, into a great longi- 
tudinal trunk, or dorsal aorta, by which it is distributed 
throughout the body. 

Notwithstanding the extremely rudimentary condition of 
the liver, it is interesting to observe that a contractile trunk, 
which brings back the blood of the intestine, is distributed on 
the hepatic sac after the manner of a portal vein. The blood 
is collected again into another contractile trunk, which repre- 
sents the hepatic vein, and is continued into the cardiac trunk 
at the base of the branchial sac. The corpuscles of the blood 
are all colorless and nucleated. 

The skeleton is in an extremely rudimentary condition, the 
spinal column being represented by a notochord, which extends 
throughout the whole length of the body, and terminates, at 
each extremity, in a point (Fig. 38). The investment of the 
notochord is wholly membranous, as are the boundary-walls of 
the neural and visceral chambers, so that there is no appearance 
of vertebral centra, arches, or ribs. A longitudinal scries of 
small semi-cartilaginous rod-like bodies, which lie above the 
neural canal, represent either neural spines or fm-rays (Fig. 
28, B, b). Neither is there a trace of any distinct skull, jaws, 
or hyoidean apparatus ; and, indeed, the neural chamber, which 
occupies the place of the skull, has a somewhat smaller capacity 
than a segment of the spinal canal of equal length. 

There are no auditory organs, and it is doubtful if a ciliated 
sac, which exists in the middle line, at the front part of the 
cephalic region (Fig. 29, a), ought to be considered as an olfac- 
tory organ. 

The myolon traverses the whole length of the spinal canal, 
and ends anteriorly without enlarging into a brain. From 
its rounded termination nerves are given off to the oral region, 
and to the rudimentary eye or eyes (Fig. 26, J, c). 

According to M. Kowalewsky,* who has recently studied 

* " M6moire3 de P Acaddmie Imp6riale dea Sciences dc St. Petersburg," 
1867. 
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} development of Amphioxua, lie vitellu! 
plete Begmentation, and is converted into a hollow sphere, the 
walls of which are formed of a single layer of nucleated cells. 
The wall of the one moiety of the sphere is nest pushed in, as 
it were, until it comes into contact with the other, thus re- 
ducing the primitive cavity to nothing, but giving- rise to a 
secondary cavity, surrounded by a double membrane. The 
operation is, in substance, just the same as that br which a 
double nightcap is made fit to receive the head. The blasto- 
derm now acquires cilia, and becomes nearly spherical again, 
the opening into the secondary cavity being reduced to a small 
aperture at one pole, which eventually becomes the auus, 
fi, Kowalewsky points out the resemblance, amounting almost 
to identity, of the embryo at this stage with that of many 
Jnvertebrata. 

One face of the spheroidal blastoderm becomes flattened, 
and gives rise to lamina dorsales, which unite in the charac- 
teristically vertebrate fashion ; and the notochord appears 
between and below them, and very early extends forward be- 
yond the termination of the neural canal. The neural canal 
remains in communication with the esterior, for a long time, 
by a inmut« pore at its anterior extremity. The mouth aiises 
as a circular aperture, developed upon the right side of the 
anterior end of the body, by the coalescence of the two layera 
of the blastoderm, and the subsequent perforation of the disk 
formed by this coalescence. The branchial apertures arise by a 
similar process which takes place behind the mouth ; and they 
are, at first, completely exposed on the surface o£ the body. But, 
before long, a longitudioal fold is developed upon each sidu, and 
grows over the branchial apertures. The two folds eventually 
coalesce on the ventral side, leaving only the abdominal pore 
open. One cannot but be struck with the resemblauce of these 
folds to the processes of integument which grow over the bran- 
cluEC of the amphibian larva ; and, in like manner, enclose a cavi- 
ty which communicates with the esterior only by a single pore. 

In a great many of the characters which have been enu- 
merated — as, for example, in the entire absence of a distinct 
skull and brain, of auditory organs, of kidneys, of a cham- 
bered heart; in the presence of a saccular liver, of ciliated 
branchise and alimentary canal ; and in the extension of the 
notochord forward to the anterior end of the body — Amphi- 
oxits differs Irom every other vertebrated animal. Hence 
Prof. Haeckel has proposed to divide the Vertebrata into 
two primary groups — the I,eptocardia, containing Ampki- 
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oxita ; aad tlia Pucftycardia, comprising all other Verte'jrata, 
The great peculiaritieB in the development of Awphioxus, 
Bud the many analosies with invertebrate animals, particu- 
larly the Ascidiuns, which it presents, lend much support to 
thia propositioa 

No fossil form allied to Amphioxiis is known. 

IL The MiRSiPOBRANOHn, — In this order of the clua 
Pisces the integument is devoid of scnles or bony plates. 

The spiual column consiatA of a tldck persistent notocbord 
enveloped in a sheath, but devoid of vertebral centra. The 
neural arches and the riba may be represented by cartilages, 
and there is a distinct akuli presenting cartilage at least in its 
base, and retaining many of the characters of the foetal cni' 
nium of the higher Vertebruta. The notochord terminates in 
a point in the base of this cartilaginous skull behind the pitui- 
tary body; and the skull is not movable upon the spin^ col- 
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rnnu. There are no jaivs ; but the palatopterygoid, the quad- J 
rate, the byoiuaodibular, and the byoideaa apparatus of higher 1 
VerleltrcUa, are imperfectly represented {Fig. 30,/, ff, h). la | 
some genera a basket-like cartilaginous apparatus strengthens I 
tbe walls of the oral cavity ; ■while, in others, such a. framework 
supports the gill-sacs. 

The Marsipobranchii possess neither tbe pectoral uor tbe 
pelvic pair of limbs, nor their arches. Horny teeth may be 
developed upon the roof of the palate, or upon tbe tongue, or 
may be supported by peculiarly developed labial cartilages. 
The alimentary canal is simple and straight, and the liver is 
not sac-like, but resembles that organ in oWieYVertebrata. 

The heart has the usual piscine structure, consisting of a 
single auricle preceded by a veuoua sinus, a single ventricle, 
and an aortic bulb, all separated from one another by valves, i 
This heart is contained in a pericardium, the cavity of which I 
communicates with that of the peritonaeum. 

In Mi/xine the portal vein is rhythmically contractile. 

The cardiac aorta, which is continued from the bulb, dis- 
tributes its branches to the respiratorj^ organs. These consist 
of aut«ro-posteriorly flattened sacs, which communicate directly 
or indirectly, on the inner side, with the pharynx, and, exter- 
nally, with the surrounding medium. 

In the Lamprey there are seven saca, upon each side, which 
open externally by as many distinct apertures. Internally, 
they communicate with a long canal, which lies beneath the 
oasophagus and is closed behind, while anteriorly it communis 
cates freely with the cavity of the mouth {Fig. 33, JV). 

The kidneys are well developed, and have the ordinary ver- 
tebrate structure, while the ureters open, behind the rectum. 

The bram, though very small, is quite distinct from the 
myelon, and presents all tbe great divisions found in the high- 
er Vertebrata — that is to say, a fore-brain, mid-brain, and hind- 
brain. The fore-brain is further divided into rhinencephala, 
solid pros encephalic lobea, and a thalamencephalon; the hiod- 
brain, into metencephalon and rayelencephalon {Fig, 31). 

The auditory organ is simpler than in other fishes, possess- 
ing only two semicircular canals and a sacculated vestibule in 
the Lamprey. In Myxine the whole organ is represented by 
a single circular membranous tube, without further distinction 
into canals and vestibule. 

The Marsipobranchii differ remarkably, not only from the 
fishes which lie above them, but from all other vertebrate ani- 
mals, iu the pharactejs of the olfactory organ, which consists of 
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a sac placed in the middle line of the head, and having a sin- 
gle, median, external aperture. In all other Verte/irata there 
are two nasal sacB, In the Lamprej's, the nasal sac tcrminntes 
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blindly below and bpliind, but in the Hags {Myxine), it opens 
into the pharyiii. In no other fiahes, except Ziepidoglren, does 
the olfactory apparatus coiimiunicate witti the oavily of the 



mouth. 

The reproductive organs of the Marsipohranchii are solid 
plates suspended beneath the spinal column, and Ihey have no 
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ducts, but shed their contents into the abdomen, whence they 
pass out by an abdominal pore. In the early stages of their , 
deyelopment the Lampreys present some singular resemblar 




to tho Amphibia. They also undergo a metamorphosis, the 
young Petromyzon being so unlike the parent, that it was, un- 
til lately, regarded as a distinct genus — Ammocceies. But 
the young Lampreya never possess eaternal branchial filaments 
or Bpiracula. 

The Marsipobranehii are inhabitants of both fresh and salt 
water. The Myxinoida are remarkable for their parasitic hab- 
its — the Hag boring its way into the bodies of other fishes, 
such as the Cod. No fossil Marsipohra?ic-hii are known. This 
ciroumstance may, in part, be due to the perishableness of 
their bodies ; though horny teeth, like those of tlie Lampreys, 
might have been preserved under favorable circumstances. 

' HL The ELASUOBBANCtiii. — This order contaius tlic Sharks, 

' the Rays, and the GhimiMra. 

The integument may be naked, and it never possesses scales 
like those of ordinary fishes ; but, very commonly, it is devel- 
oped into papillie, wliich become calcified, and give rise to 
toothlike structures ; these, when they are very small and close- 
set, constitute what is called ahaf/reen. "When larger and more ^ 
scattered, they form dermal plates or tubercles ; and when, as J 
in many cases, they take the form of spines, these are called ] 
dermal defences, and, in a fossil state, icktliyodoruUtes. A 
these constitute iThat has been called a '^placoid exoaJceleton j 
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and, in minute structure, they precisely resemble teeth, as has 
been already explained. The protruded surfaces of the dermal 
defences are frequently ornamented with an elegant sculptur- 
ing, which ceases upon that part of the defence which is im- 
bedded in the skin. The dermal defences are usually implanted 
in front of the dorsal fins, but may be attached to the tail, or, 
in rare cases, lie in front of the paired fins. 

The spinal column exhibits a great diversity of structure : 
from a persistent notochord exhibiting little advance upon that 
of the Marsipohranchiij or having mere osseous rings devel- 
oped in its walls, to complete vertebrae, with deep conical an- 
terior and posterior concavities in their centra, and having the 
primitive cartilage more or less completely replaced by concen- . 
trie, or radiating, lamellae of bone. In the Kays, indeed, the 
ossification goes so far as to convert the anterior part of the 
vertebral column into one continuous bony mass. 

The neural arches are sometimes twice as numerous as the 
centra of the vertebrae, in which case the added arches are 
termed intercrural cartilages. 

The terminal part of the notochord is never enclosed with- 
in a continuous bony sheath, or urostyle. The extremity of 
the vertebral column is generally bent uj^, and the median fin- 
rays which lie below it are, usually, much longer than those 
wnich lie above it, causing the lower lobe of the tail to be 
much larger than the upper. Elasmobranchs with tails of 
this conformation are truly heterocercal^ while those in which 
the fin-rays of the tail are equally divided by the spinal col- 
umn, or nearly so, are diphycercal (p. 21). The Monkfish 
(Squatina) and many other Ela8mobra7ichii are more diphy- 
cercal than heterocercal. ' 

The ribs are always small, and may be quite rudimentary. 

The skull is composed of cartilage, in which superficial 
pavement-like deposits of osseous tissue may take place, but 
it is always devoid of membrane bone. When movable 
upon the spinal column, it articulates therewith by two con- 
dyles. 

In its general form and structure, the cartilaginous skull 
of an Elasmohranch corresponds with the skull of the verte- 
brate foetus in its cartilaginous state, and there are usually 
more or less extensive membranous fontanelles in its upper 
walls. The ethmoidal region sends horizontal plates over the 
nasal sacs, the apertures of which retain their embryonic situ- 
ation upon the under-surface of the skull. 

Neither premaxillae nor maxillae are present, the " jaws " 
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of an Elasmobranch conaistiog, exelusi^'elj, of cartilaginous 
representatives of the primary paiato-quadrate arch and of 
Meckel's cartilage. 

The former of these, the so-called upper jaw, may either 
he represented, as in the Chimmra (Fig. 33), by the aaterior 
portion (5, D) of a triangular cartilaginous lamella, which 
stretches out from the sides of the base of tho skull, and is 
contiuuoua with the representative of the hyomandibular sua- 
pensorium ; or there may be, on each side, a cartilaginons bar 
movably articulated in front with the fore-part of the skull ; 
and, posteriorly, furnishing a condyle, with which the ramno 
of the lower jaw, representing Meckel's cartilage, articulates. 

In the latter case, which is that met with in the Sharks 
and Rays (Figs. 34 and 35), a single cartilaginous rod (g) is 
movably articulated with the skull, in the region of the peri- 
otic capsule, upon each side ; and, by its opposite extremity, 
is connected by ligamentous fibres both with the paiato- 
quadrate (A) and with the mandibular or Meckelian cartilage 
{Mil). This cartilaginous auspensorium represents the hyo- 
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mandibular and the symplectic bones of the Teleostei, and 
gives attachment to the hyoidean apparatus (-SJ/), The lat 
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ter consists of a lateral arcb upon each side, united with its 
fellow, and with the branchial arches, by the intermediation 
of medial basal elements below ; and it is succeeded by a 
variable number of similar arches, which support the branchial 
apparatus. 

From the hyoidean and from the branchial arches carti- 
laginous filaments pass directly outward, and support the walls 
of the branchial sacs. Superficial cartilages, which lie par- 
allel with the branchial arches, are sometimes superimposed 
upon these. There are no opercular bones, though cartilagin- 
ous filaments which take their place (Fig. 34, Op) may be 
connected with the hyomandibular cartilage; and, in the 
great majority of the JElasmohranchii^ the apertures of the 
gill-sacs are completely exposed. But in one group, the 
Chimceray a great fold of membrane extends back from the 
suspensorial apparatus, and hides the external gill-apertures. 

Large accessory cartilages, called labial^ are developed at 
the sides of the gape in many Mlasmohranchii, (Figs. 34 and 
35, % k, L) 

The pectoral arch consists of a single cartilage on each 
side. The two become closely united together in the ventral 
median line, and are not directly connected with the skull. 
The pelvis is also represented by a pair of cartilages, which 
may coalesce, and are invariably abdominal in position. 

There are always two pairs of lateral fins corresponding 
with the anterior and posterior limbs of the higher Vertehrata, 
The pectoral fins, the structure of which has already been de- 
scribed, are always the larger, and sometimes attain an enor- 
mous size relatively to the body. 

In these fishes, teeth are developed only upon the mucous 
membrane which covers the palato-quadrate cartilage and the 
mandible. They are never implanted in sockets, and they 
vary greatly in form and in number. 

In the Sharks they are always numerous, and their crowns 
are usually triangular and sharp, with or without serrations 
and lateral cusps. As a rule, the anterior teeth on each side 
have more acute, the posterior more obtuse crowns. In the 
Port Jackson shark {(jestracion)^ however, the anterior teeth 
are not more acute than the most obtuse teeth of the others, 
while the middle teeth acquire broad, nearly flat, ridged 
crowns, and the hindermost teeth are similar but smaller. 
The Rays usually have somewhat obtusely-pointed teeth, but 
in Myliohates^ the middle teeth have transversely-elongated, 




«nA the lateral onea hexagonal, flat crowns, and the vari 
?^th are fitted daaely by thci; edges into a pavement. 
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Aetohatis only the middle transversely elongated teeth remain. 
In the Sharks and Rays the teeth are developed from papillae, 
or ridges, situated at the bottom of a deep fold within the mu- 
cous membrane of the jaw. The teeth come to the edge of 
the jaw, and, as they are torn away or worn down by use, 
they are replaced by others, developed, in successive rows, 
from the bottom of the groove. No such successive develop- 
ment takes place in the Chimcera, 

As in other fishes, there are no salivary glands. The wide 
oesophagus leads into a stomach which is usually spacious and 
sac-like, but sometimes, as in Chimcera^ may be hardly distinct 
from the rest of the alimentary canaL No diverticulum filled 
with air, and constituting a swimming-bladder, as in Ganoid 
and many Teleostean fishes, is connected with either the oesoph- 
agus, or the stomach, though a rudiment of this structure has 
lately been discovered in some Elasmobranchs. 

The intestine is short, and usually commences by a dilata* 
tion separated from the stomach by a pyloric valve. This 
duodenal segment of the intestine is usually known as the 
Bursa Mitiana. It receives the hepatic and pancreatic ducts, 
and, in the foetus, the vitelline duct. Beyond this part, the 
absorptive area of the mucous membrane of the small intes- 
tines is increased by the production of that membrane into a 
fold, the so-called spiral valve, the fixed edge of which usually 
runs spirally along the wall of the intestine. In some sharks 
{Carcharias, Galeocerdo) the fixed edge of the fold runs 
straight and parallel with the axis of the intestine, and the 
fold is rolled up upon itself into a cylindrical spiral. 

The short rectum terminates in the front part of a cloaca, 
which is common to it and the ducts of the renal and the re- 
productive organs. The peritoneal cavity communicates with 
that of the pericardium in front, and, behind, opens externally 
by two abdominal pores. The heart presents a single auricle, 
receiving the venous blood of the body from a siniM venosus. 
There is a single ventricle, and the walls of the aortic bulb con- 
tain striped muscular fibres, and are rhythmically contractile, 
pulsating as regularly as those of the auricle and ventricle. 

The interior of the bulb exhibits not merely a single row 
of valves at the ventriculo-bulbous aperture, but several other 
transverse rows of semilunar valves, which are attached to the 
walls of the bulb itself, and at its junction with the aorta. 
These valves must be of great importance in giving full effect 
to the propulsive force exerted by the muscular wall of the 
bulb. 
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In a good many Elaamohranchii there is a sjjiracle, or 
aperture leading iuto the ciivity of the mouth, ou the upper 
eide of the head, in front of the suspensorium. From this 
aperture (which, according to the observations of Pro£ Wy- 




man, is the remains of the first visceral cleft of the embryo), 
as well aa from the proper braachial olefta, long branchial filar 
meota protrude, in the foetal state. These disappear in the 
adult^ the respiratory organs of which are fattened pouches, 
with traverseiy-plaited walls, from five to seven in number. 
They open by external clefts upon the aides (Sharks and Chi- 
tnwra), or under-surface (Rays), of the neck, and, by mtemal 
apertures, into the phaiyns. 

The anterior wall of the anterior sac is supported by the 
liyoidean arch. Between the posterior wall of the first, and 
the anterior wall of the second sac, and between the adjacent 
walls of the other sacs, a Jiranchial arch with its radiatii^ cai^ 
tilages is interposed. Hence the hjoidean arch supports one 
series of branchial plates or lamime; while the succeeding' 
branchial arches, except the last, bear two series, separated by 
a septum, consisting of the adjacent walla of two sacs with the 
interposed branchial skeleton. 

The cardiac aorta, a trunk which is the continuation of the 
bulb of the aorta, distributes the blood to the vessels of these 
saca ; and it is there aerated by the water which is taken in at 
the mouth and forced through tlio pharyngeal apertures, 
ward. 
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The kidneys of the Elasmohranchii do not extend so fai 
forward as those of most other fishes. The ureters generally 
become dilated near their terminations, and open by a common 
urinary canal into the cloaca behind the rectum. 

The brain is well developed. It usually presents a large 
cerebellum, overlying the fourth ventricle, the side- walls of 
which {corpora restlformia) are singularly folded (Fig. 37, -4., 
a) ; and moderate-sized optic lobes, which are quite distinct 
from the conspicuous thalamencophalon, or vesicle of the third 
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ventricle. Tlio third ventricle itself is a relatively wide and 
short eavity, which sends a prolongation forward, on each side, 
into a large, single, transversely-elongated mass (Fig. 37, a), 
which ia usually regarded as the result of the coalescence of 
the cerebral hemispheres, but is perhaps, more properly, to be 
considered as the thickened termination of tbe primitive ea- 
cephalon, in which the lamina terminalia and the bemispherea 
are hardly differentiated. The large olfactory lobes are usually 
prolonged into pedicle?, which dilate into great ganglionio 
masses where thev come into contact with the olfactory aaca 
(Fig. 37, -4., s). The latter always open upon the undeivsur- 
face of the bead. A cleft, which extends &om each nasal aper> 
ture to the margin of the gape, ia the remains of the embryonic 
separation between the naso-^ntal process and the masillo- 
palatine process, and represents the naso-palatine passage of 
the higher Vertebrata. The optic nerves fuse into a complete 
chiasma (Fig. 37, S., ch), as in the higher Vertebrala. In 
some Sharks, the eye is provided with a third eyelid or nictitat- 
ing membrane, moved by a single muscle, or by two muscles, 
arranged in a manner somewhat similar to that observed in 
birds. In both Sharks and Rays, the posterior surface of the 
sclerotic presents an eminence which articulates with the ex- 
tremity of a cartihiginous stem proceeding from the bottom of 
the orbit. 

Except in Chimcera, the labyrinth is completely enclosed 
in cartilage. In the Rays, the anterior and posterior " semi- 
circular " canals are circular, and open by distinct narrow ducts 
into the vestibular sac. In the other Mlaemobranchii they are 
arranged in the ordinary way. A passage, leading from the 
vestibular sac to the top of the skull, and opening there by a 
valvular aperture, reprcBents the canal by which, in the verte- 
brate embryo, the auditory involution of the integument is at 
first connected with the exterior. 

The testes are oval, and are provided with an epididymis 
and vas deferens, as in the higher Vertebrata. The vas def- 
erens of each side opens into the dilated part of the ureter. 
Attached to the ventral fins of the male are pccudiar append- 
ages, termed claspers. 

The ovarift are rounded, solid organs. Tbere are usually 
two, but in some cases, as in the Dogfishes and nictitating 
Sharks, the ovary is single and symmetricaL The oviducts 
are true Fallopian tubes, which communicate freely with the 
abdominal cavity at their proximal ends. Distally, they dilate^ 
into uterine chambers, which unite and open into the cloaca.. 
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The eggs are very large, and comparatively few. 

The Dogfishes, the Rays, and the GhimcBra^ are oviparous, 
and lay eggs, enclosed in hard, leathery cases ; the others are 
viviparous, and, in certain species of Muatelus {Icevis) and Car- 
chariaSj a rudimentary placenta is formed, the vascular walls 
of the umbilical sac becoming plaited, and interdigitating with 
similar folds of the wall of" the uterus. 

The embryos of most Elasniobranchs are, at first, provided 
with long external branchial filaments, which proceed from the 
periphery of the spiracle, as well as from most of the branchial 
arches. These disappear, and are functionally replaced by 
internal gills as development advances. 

The Elaamohranchii are divided into two groups, the Holo- 
cephali and the Plagiostomi. 

In the JlolocephcUi^ the palatoKjuadrate and suspensorial 
cartilages are united with one another and with the skull into 
a continuous cartilaginous plate ; the branchial clefts are cov- 
ered by an opercular membrane. The teeth are very few in 
number (not more than six, four of which are in the upper, 
and two in the lower jaw, in the living species), and differ in 
structure from those of the Plagiostomi. Tliis sub-order con- 
tains the living Chimcera and GallorhynchiLS^ the extinct 
Mesozoic EdapJiodon and Pasaalodon ; and, very probably, 
some of the more ancient Elasmobranchs, the teeth of which 
are so abundant in the Carboniferous limestones. 

In the Plagiostomi^ the palato-quadrate and suspensorial 
cartilages are distinct from one another, and are movable upon 
the skull. The branchial clefts arc not covered by any oper- 
cular membrane. The teeth are usually numerous. 

The Plagiostomi are again subdivided into the Sharks 
{Selachii or Sqiiali)^ with the branchial apertures at the sides 
of the body, the anterior ends of the pectoral fins not connected 
with the skull by cartilages, and the skull with a median facet 
for the first vertebra ; and the Rays {Hajm), with the branchial 
clefts on the under-surface of the body, the pectoral fins united 
by cartilages to the skull, and no median articular facet upon 
the occiput for the first vertebra. 

The PJlaamohranchii are essentially marine in their habits ; 
though Sharks are said to occur very high up in some of the 
great rivers of South America. 

Both divisions of the Plagiostomi occur in the Mesozoic 
rocks. In the Palaeozoic epoch, dermal defences and teeth of 
£lasmobranchii abound in the Permian and Carboniferous 
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formations, and are met with in the Upper Silurian rocks. 
But, except in the case of Pleuraeanthus (a Selachian), it is 
impoaailile to be certain to what special divisions they belong, 

IV. The Ganoidei. — In former periods of the world's his- 
tory, this was one of the largest and most important of the 
orders of fishes ; but, at present, it comprises only the seven 
genera — Lepidostem, Polyptertia, Calamoichthys, Amia, Ac- 
oipenser, Scapirhynmua, and Spt^ularia, which are either par- 
tially or wholly confined to fresh water, and are found only in 
the northern hemisphere. These fishes differ very widely from 
one another in many points of their organization, but agree in 
the following characters, some of which they possess in com- 
mon with the Elasmobranchii, and others with the 7hleost&: 
Thus: 

a. The bullius aoHee is rhythmically contractile, i 
vided with several rows of valves, as in the SHasmobraneKii, I 

b. The optic nerves unite in a chinsma, as in the Slasm^^ 
braTichii. 

c. There is a well-developed spiral valve in the intestine^ 
aa in the E lasmobranehii, in all but I^epidosteus, which j 
Besses only a rudiment of snch a valve. 

On the other hand : 

a. The branchial processes are not fixed throughout theirl 
extent to the wall of a branchial sac, which extends beyond 
them, as in the Elasmobranchii y but their extremities project 
freely beyond the edge of the septum which separated each 
pair of branchial clefts, as in the Teleostei ; and, as in the 
Tdeoatei, they are covered by a bony operculum. J 

h. There is a large air-bladder connected by a permanently'! 
apsa pneumatic duet with the cesophagua, aa in many Teleostet, m 

e. As in the Teleostei, there is no cloaca. * 

The ventral fins are always abdominal in position. The 
tail is diphyceroal, or heterocercal, and the terminal portion 
of the notochord is not ossified. The cavity of the abdomen 
is placed in communication with the exterior by abdominal ■ 
pores. Finally, the ducts of the reproductive organs commum* J 
cate with those of the permanent urinary apparatus, which is,fl 
in part, an Elasmobranch, in part, an Amphibian, character. 

The esoskeleton presents the most extreme variations ia(t 
the Ganoidei. Spaiularia is naked; Accipenser and ScapuU 
fhynchu-i develop numerous dermal plates composed of tnifffl 
bone; Amia is covered with overlapping cycloid scales; Xe^T 
doitem and PolypCerus have solid, rhomboidal, enamelled si ' 
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whicb not only overlap, but are fitted together by pegs and 
dockets, where their anterior and posterior edges come into 
contact. 



A. B. 




Fxo. 88.— The brain of Lepidosteut ienUradiatui, A. From above ; B. From below : / 
the medulla oblongata ; d^ the cerebellmn ; o, the optic lobos of the mesencephalon : (/^ 
the cerebral homispheros; h^ the pituitary body; i, the lobi inferioros. 6'A, the chiao- 
ma ; I., oUlictory ; II., optic nerves. 



The endoskeleton is riot less diversely modified ; and it ia 
worthy of remark that no sort of relation, either direct or 
inverse, is traceable between the completeness of the endo- 
skeleton and that of the exoskeleton. Thus Spatularia^ 
ScapirhynchiLS^ and Accipenser have a persistent notochord, 
in the sheath of which mere cartilaginous rudiments of the 
arches of vertebrae appear. The ribs, when present, are par- 
tially ossified. Polypterus and Amia have fully ossified ver- 
tebrae, the centra of which are amphiccelous. Lepidostevs also 
has fully-ossified vertebrae; but their centra are opisthocoe- 
lous, having a convexity in front and a concavity behind, as in 
some Amphibia, 

More or fewer of the anterior vertebrae, or their cartilagi- 
nous representatives, are united with one another, and with 
the posterior part of the skull. And the cranium may consist 
principally of cartilage, membrane bones being superadded ; 
or the primordial cartilage may be largely superseded by bone, 
as in the Teleostei. 

Spatularia^ Scapirhynchus^ and Accipenser^ have skulls of 
the former description. The cranium is one mass of cartilage, 
continuous behind with the coalesced anterior spinal cartilages, 
BO as to be immovably connected with the spinal column. The 
notochord enters its base, and terminates in a point behind 
the pituitary fossa. In front, the cartilage is produced into a 
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beak, ■whioli, in Spatularia, ia very long, flatteneJ, and spatu- 
late. In the perichondium of the base of the skull, median 
bones, answering to the vomer and to tbo paraephenoid of 
Teleostean fishes, are developed ; and, in that of its roof, ossi- 
fications, which represent the parietals, frontals, and other 
membrane bones of the Teleostei, appear. 

The framework of the jaws in iSpatularia is very similar 
to that in the lElasmohranehii. There ia a partly cartilagi- 
nous, and partly ossified, suspensorial cartilage (A, M, FJg. 39), 
which gives attachment below, directly, to the hyoidcaii arch 
{Sy), and, indirectly, to the jaws The latter con'*ist of a 




palato-quadrnte cartilage (Z*) united by ligament with its fel- 
low, and with the prefrontal region of the skul! at F, ; and 
presenting, at its posterior end, a convex articular head to the 
cartilage of the mandible, or Meckelian cartilage, Mn, It is 
obvious that A, S, corrasponds with the hyoraandibular, or 
suspensorial, cartilage in the Sharks and Rays ; D, with the 
palato-quadrate cartilage, or so-called " upper jaw," and the 
cartilage of the mandible with the lower jaw in these animals. 
But, in the Ganoid fish, an osseous operculum. ( Op) is attached 
to the liyomandibular ; and a branchiostegal ray {Br) to the 
more strictly hyoidean part of the skeleton of the second vis- 
ceral arch ; while a. membrane bono {E) representing the 
maxilla, and another {Mn) the dentary, of the lower jaw in 
Tehostei, are developed in connection with the palato-quadratCJ 
and mandibular cartilages. 
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In the Sturgeon (Fig. iO), the membrane bones of the roof 
oi the fikull are more numerous and distinct than in Spatularia, 
and large dermal bones (/ ifj X) are united with them, to 




th* inpia-ooDlplU] ; S,S,ot tbe epIoUi 
Jf, B. of tlio prafronuii; « « thfl perl 



form tlie great cephalic Bhicld. Tlie susiwnsorium (_/j </, A, 
Fig, 41) is divided into two portions, to the lower of wliioh 
(at A) the proper hyoid is attached ; and the palato-quadrate 
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cartilages, with their subsidiary ossifications, are so loosely 
connected with the floor of the skull, that tlio jaws can be 
protruded and retracted to a considerable extent. 

In Ltpidmteus, Polypterui^, and Amia, the skull presents 
not only membrane bones, but, '\n addition, basi-occipital, ex- 
occipital, and proUtic oasifications of the iirimordiul cartilage, 
to which others may be added. The vomers are double, as in 
the Amphibia {? Polypterus). The apparittus of the jaws has 
become modified in accordance with the Teleostcan type of 
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Btructuro. Tlie auspensorium consists of two ossificationa 
united by a cartilaginous intermediate portion. The upper — 
broad, aud movably articulated with the periotio capsule — is 
the hyomandibvlar ; the lower answers to the symplectie of 
osseous fishes. The cartUaginous palato-quadrate arcade is, in 
part, replaced by a series of bones : the palatine lies in front, 
and is connected with the prefrontal region of the skull; be- 
hind it, he representatives of the pterygoid, the metapterygoid, 
the ectopterygoid ; and, most posteriorly, of the quadrate 
bone. The tst furnishes a condyle to the articular element 
of the mandible. The symplectio is either loosely connected 
with the quadrate, as in Xepidosteiie, or moro closely united 
with it, as ia the other genera. 

In Lepidosteua and Amia, a str&iig and long membrane 
bone, ^s preoperculmn, ia developed on the outer aide of the 
hyomandibular and quadrate bones, and connects them still 
more firmly together. 

The maxilla is represented by a series of small separate 
ossifications in Xepidosteus. The proximal end of the man- 
dibular cartilage ossifies, and becomes a distinct aftictdare. A 
dentary element is added on the outer, and a splenial one 
upon liie inner side of the cartilage ; and in Lepidoateus, an- 
gular^ suprorongular, and cormtary elements are added, so 
that the components of the mandible are as numerous as in 
reptiles, I^idoateua and Amia Lave brauchiostegal rays, 
but Folyptsrus has none — at any rate, of the ordinary kind. 
A single ^^T/Zaj" plate is developed between the rami of the 
mandible in Amia, and there are two such plates in Polypterua, 
which may possibly represent brauchiostegal rays. 

In Accipm^er, Spatularia, and Amia, the pectoral arch 
presents two constituents : one, internal and cartil^nous, 
answers to the cartilaginous pectoral arch of the Mlaamo- 
Itranehii, and to the scapula and ooracoid of the higher Yer- 
tebrata; the other, external, consists of membrane bones rep- 
resenting the clavicular, supra-clavicular, aud post-clavicular 
bones of the Teleoatei. In Lepidosteus one centre of ossifica- 
tion appears in the cartilage ; in Folypterus, two. The upper 
represents the scapula, and the lower the coracoid. 

It has been already stated (p. 38) that Folypterua comes 
nearest to the ElasinohranehH in the structure of the rest of 
the limb. The numerous dermal fin-rays, all nearly equal in 
size, are connected with the rounded periphery of the broad 
and elongated disk formed by the skeleton of the fin ; and the 
HCaly integument is continued to the bases of the fin-rays, 
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which thus seem to fringe a lobo of the Integument. Hence 
the fin is said to hedobate. In the other genera, only two of 
the basal cartilages are present, and some of the radialia 
come into contact with the shoulder-girdle between them. 
In addition, the anterior dermal fin-ray is much larger than the 
others, and becomes directly connected with the anterior basal 
cartilage. Thus, in the structure of their fins, as in so many 
other diaracters, the Ganoidei are intermediate between the 
Mlasmobranchii and the Teleoalei. 

In certain Ganoids, as ZepidoaCcus, Accipenaer, and many 
fossil genera, the anterior margins of the anterior fin-rays of 
the dorsal fins bear a single or a double series of small scales, 
or spines, called fulcra. 

In Aceipenser and Polyptenie, 
spiracula, or openings which com- 
municato with the mouth, lio on the 
top of the head, in front of tho sus- 
iienBoriuin, as in many Elasmo- 
Drjinchs. 

Ziepidanteus, Accipenser, and Sea- 
pirhyndius, have brancbire attached 
to the hyoiclcan arch, as in the Mas- 
mobranchii. Tlicy are now culled 
opercular (jUIk. 

In J'olyplcntu the iiir-liladdcr is 
double and sacculated, and the pneu- 
matic duct opiiiis ujwn the ventral 
aspect of the rcsophugus. The aii^ 
bladder thus Iiecomes exceedingly 
'like a lunjr; but its vessels ore in 
communiciition with those of the ad- 
jacent parts of the bwly — not with 
the heart, as in a true lung. 

In Zepidueteus, the ducts of the 
pio. 44^Tbo (iinjita rfpmiucHTe male and female re]iroductivc organs 
tS^SJ^ "^rtlV^il'AS ^'■'^ continuous with those btidies, 
.1"-.,; b,b ovhiiirtu; 0,1/ tha and cach duct opens into the dilated 

. ind loft divbluoa of llie ■■ ■■ ■ i , .. . ^ 







^^"bJZr'X^Z'liZ ureter of its si<ic. In Ihc other Gu- 
^ ^^l noirls the proximal ends of the geni- 
.iniiai till ducts, in both sexes, ojjen widely 

"' into the abdnmhial cavity. In I'o- 

bjpterus the united ureters open into 
the cavity of the confluent oviducts, while, in the oilier Ga- 
noids, the oviducts open into the dilated ureters. (Fig, 42,) 



THE GANOIDEI. 

When the fossil, as well as the esisting Ganoidei, 
taken into account, they form a large order, divisible into the ' 
following suborders: 1 AmiadcB, 2. JjcpidosteidcB, 3. Orosso- 
pterygidce, i. Ghondrosteidcs, all of which have living repre- 
sentatives ; while the other three — viz., 5. Cepfholaspidm, ° 
J^acodermi, and 7, A.canthodidm — have been extinct aim 
the Palwozoie epoch, and are only ranged among the Ganoids | 
provisiocally, inasmuch as we have no knowledge of their in- 
ternal anatomy. 

1. The AmiadcB have a single living representative in the 
rivers of North America — A.mta calva ; and it is not certain J 
that any member of the group occurs in the fossil state. The I 
cycloid scales, preoperculum, single median jugular plate* I 
branchiostegal rays, non-lobate paired fina, and heterocercal | 
tail, diagnose the sub-order, 

3, The JOepidosteidw have rhomboidal enamelled scales, b 
preoperculum, branohiostegal rays, non-lobate paired fins, and I 
heterocercal tail. These are represented in the rivers of f 
North America at the present day, and in tertiary formations, 1 
by JOepidosteua j' in the Mesozoio rooks, by a great variety of j 
genera — Lepidotus, (Eahmodus, Ifapedcus, etc. ; and, in the j 
Pakeozoio epoch, by Paleoniaats in the Carboniferous, and I 
probably by Ghetrokpis, in the Devonian, formation, I 

3. In the Groaaopterygidm the scales vary in thickness and J 
ornamentation, and may be thin and cycloid, or thick and I 




rhomboid. The dorsal fins are either two in number, or, if 
single, very long, or multifid. The pectoral fins, and usually 
the ventrals, are lobate ; they are sometimes rounded, as in 
7%/j^erMS— sometimes greatly elongated and almost filiform, 
as in Soloptychius {Fig. 43). There are no branohiostegal 
rays, but two principal, and sometimes many smaller laleral, 
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jugular plates. The tail may be either diphycercal or betero- 
cercal. 

The only living representatives of this sub-order are Polyp' 
terus and Calamoichthys^ which inhabit the rivers of North 
Africa. Neither of these are known to occur in the fossil state. 
The only family of the sub-order at present known among 
Mesozoio fossils is that of the Ccelacanthini, a remarkable 
group of fishes with a persistent notochord, rudimentary ribs, 
an air-bladder with ossiBed walls, and a single interspinous 
bono for each of the two dorsal fms. The Ccelacanthini also 
occur in the Carboniferous formation ; and the great majority 
of the Groasopterygidce are found in this and the Devonian 
formations { Oateolepia^ Dlploptems^ Glyptolcemus^ Megalichr 
thy 8^ Holoptycldus^ Ithizodu8^Dlptem8^ Phaneropleuron^ etc.). - 
MegalichthySy Dipteru8^ and probably a few other of these 
fishes, have partially ossified vertebral centra ; the rest pos- 
sessed a persistent notochord. It is by the Crossopterygidce 
that the Ganoids are especially connected with the Dipnoi^ 
and, through them, with the Amphibia. 

4. The ChondrosteidcB are either naked, or have dermal 
plates of bone in the place of scales. Neither the pectoral nor 
the ventral fins are lobate. The branchiostegal rays are few or 
absent, the tail is heterocercal. There are no cartilage-bones in 
the brain-case. The teeth are very small, or absent. 

The Sturgeons (Accipenser) — which inhabit the northern 
rivers of Europe, Asia, and America, occasionally migrating 
to the sea — Spatularia^ and Scapirhynchua (found in the rivers 
of North America), are the recent members of this group, 
which is represented, in the older Mesozoic rocks, by Chon- 
drosteus, 

5. The Cephalaspidoe are remarkable fishes, probably allied 
to the Chondrosteidm^ which occur only in the Lower Devo- 
nian and the Upper Silurian rocks, and are some of the oldest 
fish at present known. The head is covered by a continuous 
shield, which has the structure of true bone, in Cejjhalaspia^ 
but more resembles certain piscine scales, in Pterapsia. The 
shield is prolonged into two horns at its posterolateral anglcjs, 
and a median dorsal backward prolongation usually bears a 
spine, in Cephalaapis ; the body is covered with flat bony 
scales or plates, and possesses two large pectoral fins. The 
characters of the body and fins of Ptcrapsia are unknown. 
Notwithstanding the excellent preservation of many of the 
specimens of these fishes, they have, as yet, yielded no evi- 
dence of jaws or teeth. Should jaws be absent, the Cephas 
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laspidm would approach the Maraipobrmichii more nearly than 
any of tlie other amphkhine fishes do. 

6. The Placodermi, comprising the genera Coccosteui, 
IHerichthys, Asterolepis, and some others, are koowa to occur 
only in the Devonian and Carboniferous formations. In these 
fishes the pectoral region of the body is encased in great bony 
plates, which, like those of the skull, are ornamented witL 
dots of enamel. The caudal region was covered with small 
scales in I^erichthys, while in Coccosteus it appears to have 
been naked. The pectoral member of Pterichthys is esceed- 
ingly long, covered with suturally-united bony plates, and 
united with the thoracic plates by a regular joint. In Coccoa- 
leus the pectoral member seems to have had the ordinary con- 
struction. The bones of the bead and thorax of Coccostewt 
nearly resemble those of certain Siluroid fishes (e. g., Clarias) 
in their form and arrangement, and it seems probable that the 
Plaoodermi were annectent forms between the physostome 
Tdeostei and the Ganoidei. 

1. The Acanthodidm, on the other hand, seem to have con- 
neoted the Ganoidei with the ^laamobranchii. The scales 
of these fishes of the Devonian and Carboniferous formations 
are very smaL, and similar to shagreen ; spines, resembling the 
dermal defences of the Slasmooranchii, are placed in front 
of more, or fewer, of the median and of the paired fins. The 
skull appears to have been unossified, and the pectoral arch 
seems to have consisted of a single bony hoop. 

The PycnodontidcE, which are commonly grouped among 
the Gianoids, are fishes with much-compressed bodies, like the 
John Dory or the Filefishes, covered with large rhomboidal en- 
amelled scales, from which bony ridges projected internally, 
and were imbedded in the integument. The notochord is per- 
sistent, but the neural arches and the ribs are ossified. The 
proximal ends of the ribs, imbedded in iKe sheath of the noto- 
chord, are but little expanded in the more ancient members 
of the group, while, in the more modern species, they enlarge, 
and at length unite by serrated sutures, giving rise to spurious 
vertebrfE. The skull is high and narrow, as in Balistea ; the 

EremaxiUas are small, and there are no teeth in the maxilhe, 
ut several longitudinal series of crushing teeth (the vomer 
and parasphenoid ?} are attached to the base of the skull. 
These bite between the rami of the mandible, which are also 
armed with several rows of similar teeth. The teeth of the 
Pycnodonts have no vertical successors. The pectoral fins are 
small, the ventral, obsolete. The Pycnodonts are all extinct. 
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but existed, formerly, for a very long period of time — their 
fossil remains occurring in rocks from the Carboniferous to the 
older Tertiary formations, inclusively. They present curious 
features of resemblance to the plectognath Teleoatei, 

The remains of Ganoid fishes began to appear in the Upper 
Silurian rocks at the same time as those of the JE lasmohranchii^ 
with which they constitute the oldest Vertebrata Fauna ; they 
abound in the Devonian formation, and constitute, with the 
JEJlasmobranchii^ the whole of the Palaeozoic Fish Fauna. 
We are in ignorance of the true aflinities of I'harsia and 
Thriaaopa^ and of tlie IToplopleuridce / but unless some, or all, 
of these are Teleosteans, Ganoids and Elasmobranchs, alone, 
constitute the Fish Fauna of the Mesozoic formations, as far 
as the bottom of the Cretaceous series. 

V. The Telkostei. — Tlie osseous fislies are occasionally de- 
void of any exoskeleton. Sometimes they present scattered 
dermal plates of true bone ; or, as in the Trunkfishes ( Oatror 
cion), the body may be encased in a complete cuirass, which is 
' calcified, but has not the structure of bone. Again, as in the 
Filefishes {Baliates)^ the skin may be beset with innumerable 
small spines, somewhat like those which form the shagreen of 
the Elasmobranchs in appearance, thougli they differ from them 
in structure. But, usually, the exoskeleton of the Teleosteans 
takes the form of overlapping scales, whi(;h ranily exliibit the la- 
cunae characteristic of true bone. The free portions of the 
scales are sometimes smooth, and rounded at the edge, when 
they are termed cycloid ^ or they are roughened witli ridges 
and minute spines, when they are called ctenoid. 

The spinal column always presents ossified vertebral cen- 
tra, and the primordial cartilage of the skull is more or less 
replaced by bone. The centra of the vertebrae are usually bi- 
concave, each face presenting a deej) conical hollow. In cer- 
tain Eels {Symbranchua)^ the centra of most of the vertebrae 
are flat in front and concave behind, the most anterior pos- 
sessing a convexity in front. In many Siluroid fishes a cer- 
tain number of the anterior vertebrae are anchyloscd together, 
and with the skull, into one mass, as in the Ganoids. 

The vertebrae are distinguishable only into those of the 
trunk and those of the tail. The latter are provided with com- 
plete inferior arches traversed by the caudal artery and vein. 
The former usually possess ribs, but these do not unite with 
one another, nor with any sternum, in the ventral median line, 
and they enclose the thoracico-abdominal viscera. The ver- 
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tebrfe are commonly united by zygapophyses, or obJique pro- 
cesses, placed above the centra ; in addition to which, the 
lower margins of the centra are, not unfrequently, united bv 
additional articular processes. Transverse processes common- 
ly exists but the ribs are articulated with the bodies of the 
vertebrae, or with the bases of the transverse processes, not 
with their extremities. 

When a dorsal fin exists in the trunk, its rays are articu- 
lated with, and supported by, elongated and pointed bones — 
the interepinous bones, which are developed around preexist- 
ing cartilages, and lie between, and are connected with, the 
spines of the vertebrae. The fin-rays may be entire and com- 
pletely ossified, or they may be transversely jointed and lon- 
gitudinally subdivided at their extremities. Not unfrequently, 
the articulation between the fin-rays and the interspinous bone 
is eflected by the interlocking of two rings— -one belonging to 
the base of the fin-ray and its included dermal cartilage, and 
the other to the summit of the interspinous bone — Ste the 
adjacent links of a chain. 

In all Teleostean fishes the extremity of the spinal column 
bends up, and a far greater number of the caudal fin-rays lie 
below than above it. These fishes are, therefore, strictly 
speaking, heterocercal. Nevertheless, in the great majority 
of them {as has been already mentioned, page 19), the tail 
seems, upon a superficial view, to be symmetrical, the spinal 
column appearing to terminate in the centre of a wedge-shaped 
hypural bone, to the free edges of which the caudal fin-rays 
are attached, so as to form an upper and a lower lobe, which 
are equal, or subequaL This characteristically Teleostean 
structure of the tail-fin has been termed homocercal — a name 
which may be retained, though it originated in a misconcep- 
tjon of the relation of this structure to the heterocercal con- 
dition. 

In no Teleostean fish is the bent-up termination of the 
notochord replaced by vertebrte. Sometimes, as in the Sal- 
mon (Fig, 6, page SO), it becomes enshcathed in cartilage, and 
persists throughout life. But, more usually, its sheath be- 
comes calcified, and the urostylo thus formed coalesces with 
the dorsal edge of the upper part of the wedge-shaped hypural 
bone, formed by the anchylosis of a aeries of ossicles, which are 
developed in connection with the ventral face of the sheath of 
the notochord. 

In the caudal region of the body, interspinous bones are . 
developed between tbe spines of the inferior arches of the v 
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tebne, and bear the fin-rajs of the ana), and, in part, of the 
caudal fin. 

The I'eleostei differ very much in the extent to which the 
primordial cranium pcrsiBta throughout life. SomctimeB, as 
in the Pike (Figs. 41 and 46), it grows with the growth of the 
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fish, and only becomes partially ossified ; in other easts it al- 
most disappears. A basi-occipital {B. 0.), ex-occipitiil (A*. 0.), 
and supra-occipital (S. 0.) bone are developed in it, and form a 
complete occipital segment. Tlie proper basi-.sphoTuiid {BS) 
bone ia always a very small, and usually soiriewliat Y-shaped, 
bone. The alisphenoids {AS.) sometimes are nnd somclimes 
are not developed. The prcsphenoidal and orl)ilos|ihon(>idal 
regions commonly, but not always, remain unossified. 

In most osseous fiahes, the base of the skull in front of the 
basiaphenoid is greatly compressed from side to side, and 



/onns an intcrorbitnl septum (X Or.). The auterior moietj of 
the cranial cavity is consequently re- 
duced to a comparativelj narrow pas- ^ 
sage above the septum (Fig. 45), -^ ■ ■ 
the Siluroid and Oyprinoid fisl 
however, this septum is not formed, i 
and the cranial cavity is of nearly equal S 
size throughout, or gradually diminish- ^ 
ing forward. The ethmoidtd cartilage * 
usually remains unossified, but some- 
times, as in the Pike, ossification may 
take place in it. (Fig. 44, 3, 3.) The 
antorbital, or lateral ethuioidal, pro- 
cesses of the primordial oranium os- 
sify, and give rise to the prefrontal 
boues (JPilf.). The postorbital pro- 
cesses also ossify as postfrontula (^v-). 
Tiie upper and posterior part of the 
primordial cranium exliibita five pro- 
cesses—one poatero-median, two pos- 
tero-lateral, and two postero-external. 
The postero-median ossifies as part of 
the supra-occipital (S.O.). The pos- 
tero-lateral ossifies as part of the epi- 
otic {-Ep, 0.), which lies upon the sum- 
mit of the superior vertical semicircular 
canal. The postsro- external closely 
corresponds with the squamoBal of the 
higher Vertebraia io position ; but, as 
& cartilage bone, it corresponds with 
an oBsification of the capsule of the ear, 
called ^ferofic in the higher Yertebrata. 
Not uufrequently, as in the Cod, for 
example, the opisthotio ( Op. 0.) is a 
distinct bone, and enters into the for- 
mation of the postero-extemal procesa. 
The proOtic (iV. ft) is always a well- 
developed bono, and occupies its regu- , 
lar place, in front of the anterior ver- Hmi amtion nf a (h 
tical semicircular caual, and beluud the tib^l»^mSL'°iN 
exit of the trigeminal nerve, i^i ^'^'a'' "^ ' 
In addition to these cartilage aeraiciitiikr'MnBi 
bones, the brain-case of osseous fishes K^u°'"t'i. %> 
is additionally defended by numer- A, the pituitary tu 
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OUB membrane bones. These are, on the roof of the 
akuU— 

1. The parietal bones (Jb.), which eometimea meet in a 
sagittal suture, as in most of the higher Verteltrata, but are 
very generally separated by the junction of the Jrontah with 
the supra-occipital. 

2. The large frontala (Fr.), which may or may not unit« 
into one. 

3. The nasal bones {No.), apparently replaced in the Pike 
by the bones 1 and 2 
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The undcr-surfaco of the skull possesses two membrane 
bones: in front the vomer (Vo.), and, behind, the huge para- 
sphenoid (x, x), which enslicalhca all the hasia cranit, from 
the basi-occipital to tlio vomer. 

A supra-orbital bone (A', Or.) ia the only membrane bone 
attached to the sides of the brain-case. Two premaxillary 
bones {Pmx.) are attached, sometimes closely, sometimes 
loosely, to the anterior extremity of the cranium ; and behind 
these are the maxillce (Mx.), which arc sometimes larp;a and 
single, as in the Cyprinoid fislics, but may become subdivided, 
or be rcdu(;ed to mere styliforin supports for cirri, as in many 
Siluroid tisbes. In most osseous iiahes the maxillie take little 
or no share in the formation of the gape, whieh ia bounded 
above by the back wardly -extended premaxillsc. 

The palato-quadrate and hyomandibular have essentially 
the same structure and arrangement as in I^epidostem and 
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Amia. The homologue of the suspensorium oE the Elasmo- 
branchii is articulated with a surface furnished to it by the 
postfrontal, pterotic, and proOtic bones. Usually it moves 
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freely upoa that suriitce, but, in the Plectognathi, it may be 
fixed. It ossifies so as to give rise to two bones : an upper 
broad hyomandibular {ff.M.), with which the operculum artic- 
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ulates ; aud a lower styliform tympleetic (Sy.), which fits into 
a groove on the inner and posterior surafce of the quadrate, 
and is firmly held there. 

The palato-quadrate arch is represented by several bones. 
of wbioh the moat conetant are the palatine {PL) in front, and ■ 
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the quadrate ( Qu.) behind and below. Besides these there 
may be three others : an external, ectopterygoid (JEJcpt), an 
internal, entopterygoid {Ept,)^ and a metapterygoid {Mpt). 
The last envelops the upper and posterior portion of the 
primitive quadrate cartilage; and, fixing itself against the 
hyomandibular, contributes to the firmness of the union already 
effected by the symplectic. 

Meckel's cartilage (Mck,) persists throughout life, but the 
ossification of its proximal end gives rise to an os articulare 
in the lower jaw. To these an angular {An,) and a dentary 
(J9,) membrane bone are commonly added (Fig. 47). 

The hyoidean arch is usually composed of two large comua 
— connected with the cartilaginous interval between the hyo- 
mandibular and the symplectic by a atylohyal ossification, and 
abutting, in the middle line below, upon one or more median 
pieces, the anterior of which (entoglosaa!) supports the tongue, 
while the posterior (urohyal) extends back to join the median 
elements of the branchial apparatus. The cornua themselves 
are usually ossified into four pieces : an upper (eplhyal) and a 
lower (ceratohyal) large ossification, and two small ones (basv' 
hyals) connected with the ventral ends of the lower large 
ossification. 

There arc usually five pair of branchial arches connected 
by median ventral ossifications. The posterior pair are single 
bones, which underlie the floor of the pharynx, bear no bran- 
chial filaments, but commonly support teeth, and are called 
hypopharyngedl bones. In certain osseous fishes, thence 
called Pharyngognathly they anchylose together into one bone. 
The anterior four pair are composed of several joints, and the 
uppermost articulations of more or fewer of them usually 
expand, bear teeth, and form the epipharyngeal bones. Sun- 
dry important membrane bones are connected with the man- 
dibular and hyoidean arches. The preoperciiluni {P. Op.)^ oper- 
culum (Op,), and bj*a?iehiostegal Tiiys {Br,), already mc't with 
among the Ganoldel, are the most constant of these. Beneath 
the operculum, lies a auh operculum {S, Op.), and below this 
an interoperculum (Z Op,), which is connected by ligament 
with the angular piece of the lower jaw, and is also united to 
the outer face of tlie hyoidean arch. It may be altogether 
ligamentous, as in the Siluroids. 

The branch iostegal rays are attached partly to the inner, 
and partly to the outer, surface of the hyoidean arch. They 
support a membrane, the hranchioategal membrane, which 
serves as a sort of inner gill-cover. 
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Most 2'elcoseei possess two pair of limbs, the pectoral a 
the ventral fins. But the latter are often absent, and the 
former are occasionally wantinjj. When the pectoral fins are 
absent, the pectoral arch usually remains, though it may be 
reduced to little more than a filament, as in Murasnophia. 
The ventral fins are frequently situated in their normal posi- 
tion beneath the posterior part of the trunk; but in consider- 
able groups of these fishes they are immediately behind the 
pectoral fins {thoracic), or even in front of them (Juffular). 
In the asymmetrical Meuronectidce one pectoral fia may be 
larger than the other, or may alone remain, as in Mbnochims. 

The pectoral arch always consists of a primarily cartilar 
ginoua coracoscapwiar portion — which usually ossifies in two 
pieces, a coracoid below, and a scapula above — and of sundry 
membrane bones. The chief of these membrane bones is the 
clavieula ( Gl.), which meets its fellow in the middle line, and 
is usually joined to it by ligament, but sometimes, as it 
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Siluroids, by sutural union. By its inner surface it gives 
attachment to the coraco-scapular — and sometimes above 
them, to a styliform bone which extends back among the 
lateral muscles — the post-clavicula (p.d,). 

Attached to the dorsal end of the clavicle, there is usually 
a second much smaller bone, the supra-clavicula {Sxl,)y and 
this is very generally connected with the skull by a superficial 
membrane bone, the post-temporal^ which, in front, becomes 
forked, and attaches itself by one prong to the epiotic bone, 
by the other to the ptorotic, or lower down to tlie side of the 
cranium. The base of the fin contains a series of not more 
than five, more or less ossified, cartilages, which are placed 
side by side and articulate with the coraco-scapular ; to these 
succeed one or more rows of small cartilages, partially hidden 
by the bases of the exoskeletal fin-rays. The most anterior 
of these basal cartilages (the mesopterygial basale) is enclosed 
by the base of the anterior fin-ray, and effects that articulation 
with the shoulder-girdle which is so remarkable in many Silu- 
roid fishes. The posterior cartilage, or bone, is the metaptcry- 
gial basale, and the intermediate three are radialia (p. 39). 

Most Teleostei possess teeth, and, in the majority of these 
fishes, teeth are very widely distributed over the surface of 
the walls of the oral and pharyngeal cavities. The teeth vary 
very much in structure; ordinarily, they consist of dentine, 
capped with structureless enamel. The parietes of the tooth 
are not unfrequently longitudinally folded toward the base, 
but this folding never goes so far as in the Ganoids. The dif- 
ferent kinds and modes of arrangement of the teeth may be 
classified as follows : 

1. Isolated, more or less pointed teeth, developed from 
papillne of the mucous membrane, which do not become en- 
closed in sacs — frequently anchylosed to the subjacent bone, 
but not imbedded in alveoli, nor replaced verticall}'. The great 
majority of ordinary osseous fishes have teeth of this kind. 

2. l^solatcd teeth, which become imbedded in sockets, and 
are replaced vertically. 

Such teeth are seen in the premaxillre of Sargus^ where 
they curiously simulate the form of human incisors ; and, im- 
bedded in the coalesced hypopharyngeal bones, in Lahrus, 

3. Isolated teeth, imbedded in the substance of Die bone 
which supports them. The teeth and the supporting bone 
♦vear away in front, and are replaced by new teeth developed 
behind the others. This structure is seen in the coalesced 
hypopharyngeal bones of the Parrotfish {Scarus). 
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„. kinds. In the Parrotfish f^tjorus) the 

beak is formed by the union of numerous separateW-developed 
teeth into one mass. But in the Gymnodonta (letradon arid 
Diodon) the beak is produced by the coalescence of broad 
calcified horizontal lameUee thrown off from a subjacent pulp, 

5. la the Carp and its allies the basi-occipital sends down 
a median process, which expands at the end, and supports a 
broad, thick, homy tooth. 

The stomach is usually wide and sac-like, but sometimes 
(in Scombereaoaei, Gyprinoida, and others) is not wider than 
the intestine. Occasionally, as in Mugil, it acquires thick 
walls and becomes gizzard-like. The commencement of the 
small intestine is very generally marked by the presence of 
more or less numerous ctecal diverticula, the pyloric ccEca. 
The small intestine lias no spiral valve, though the mucous 
membrane may be raised into large transverse folds. The rec- 
tum does not terminate in a cloaca, and almost always opens 
quite- separately from the urinary and genital ducts, and in 
front of them. 

In many Teleostean fishes an air-bladder underlies the ver- 
tebral column, and is connected by an open pneumatic duct 
with the dorsal wall of the oasophagus, or even with the stom- 
ach, as in the Herring. In other Teleostei, the air-bladder oo- 
cupies the same position, but is closed, the duct by which the 
air-bladder is primitively connected with the alimentary canal 
becoming obliterated. In a comparatively small number of 
the Teleostei — the Slennii, the Pieuronectid(e or Flatfishes, 
the Sand-eel (Ammodj/tes), the Loricarini, and Symbranchii, 
and some members of other families — there is no air-bladder. 
In those Teleostei in which it is present, it may be divided into 
two parts by a constriction ; or it may be prolonged into di- 
verticula ; or s'eii'a mirabilia may be developed in its walls. 
Sometimes the air-bladder is brought into direct relation with 
the membranous labyrinth, as in Myripristis and Sparus, and 
the Herring, Shad, and Aaohovy — prolongations of the one or- 
gan being separated from the other only by a membranous 
fenestra in the wall of the skull. In the Siluroidei, Oypri- 
noidei, and Characini, and in the Gymnotini, the anterior 
end of the air-bladder is connected with the membranous vesti- 
bule by the intermediation of a series of bones attached to the 
vertebral column, some of which are movable. 

The vessels of the air-bladder are derived from, and empty J 
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themselves into, those of the adjacent parts of the body, in 
which respect, and in the dorsal position of the oesophageal 
aperture of the pneumatic duct, this structure differs from a 
lung. 

The heart consists of a single auricle, receiving its blood 
from a venous sinus ; and of a single ventricle, separated by a 
single row of valves from the hulbus aortce^ which is not rhyth- 
mically contractile. 

The cardiac aorta divides into trunks to form the branchial 
arteries, which run upon the outer, or convex, side of the bran- 
chial arches, and are distributed to the branchial filaments. 
The blood is collected thence into a branchial vein, which also 
lies on the convex side of the arch ; and, increasing toward its 
dorsal end, opens into one of the trunks of the original dorsal 
aorta. Of these there are two, a right and a left, which pass 
backward and meet in the trunk of the dorsal aorta under the 
spinal column. 

The anterior branchial vein gives off, at its dorsal termina- 
tion, a considerable carotid trunk, which passes forward under 
the base of the skull ; and this is united with its fellow by a 
transverse branch — so that a complete arterial circle, the cir- 
cuius cephalicus, is formed beneath the base of the skull. Be- 
low, the anterior branchial vein gives off the hyoidcan artery, 
which ascends along the hyoidean arch, and very geruirally 
terminates by one branch in the cephalic circle, and by unollier 
enters a rete rnirahlle^ wliich lies in the inner side of the liyo- 
mandibular bone, and sometime? has the form of a gill. "Jliis 
is the pseudohranchia. The branches of the rete tnlrahile 
unite again into the ophthalmic artery, which pierces the scle- 
rotic, and breaks up into another rete mirabile, the choroid 
gla?id, before being finally distributed. 

In the Lamprey, as has been seen, the respiratory organs 
are pouches, the anterior and posterior walls of wliich ani 
raised into vascular folds. The walls of adjacent pou(^lics are 
distinct and but loosely connected together ; and considerable 
spaces of integument separfite their rounded outer aportunjs. 

In the ordinary ItJlasmohranchii^ the branchial pouches are 
more flattened from before backward, and their outer apertures 
are more slit-like. The integumentary spaces between the 
slits aio correspondingly narrower, and the adjacent walls of 
successive pouches are more closely approximated, so that they 
are divided only by septa ; but the vascular plaits of the sui> 
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face of tlie respiratory mucous membrane do not reacli the « 
outer edges of tliese septa. 

In Chimmra, the free edges of the septa are exceedingly 
narrow, and the apices of the branchial processes extend out- 
ward to them* 

lu the Sturgeon, the septum is not more than three-fourtlia 
as long as the branchial processes, the apices of which are 
consequently free. 

The process of reduction is carried still further in the Tele- 
oatei — the septum not attaining to more than one-third the 
length of the branchial processes ; and, as in the Gia.noids, 
each process is supported by an osseous or cartilaginous 
skeleton. 

The TekoitrA have no functional hyoidenn, or opercular, 
gill ; and, as a general rule, each of tlieir four branchial arches 
possesses a double series of branchial processes, making eight 
in alL Not nnfrequently ( Oottus, Vydoptem», Zeus, etc.), the 
number is reduced to seven ; the fourth branchial arch having 
only one series, the anterior. In this case, the gill-cleft, which 
should lie between this arch and the fifth, is closed. Some- 
times there are only sis series of branchial processes, the fourth 
arch being devoid of any (e. g., Lophius, Diodon). In Mal- 
thcea the numlier is reduced to five, only the anterior series of 
the third arch being developed; and in Amphipnous cuchla 
only the second branchial arch possesses branchial filaments, 
the first, third, and fourth, being devoid of them. 

Many Teleostean fishes possess accessory respiratory or- 
gans. These may take the form of arborescent appendages to 
the upper ends of some of the branchial arches, as in Glariaa, 
Seierohranchua, and Eeteroti» f or, as in the Climbing Perch 
{^Anabax) and its allies, the epipharyngeal bones may enlarge 
and acquire a labyrintbic honeycombed stTUcture, and support 
alarge surface of vascular mucous membrane ; or, as in the CIu- 
peoid {Ltttodeira chanos), an accessory gill may be developed 
in a curved csecal prolongation of the branchial cavity. Final- 
ly, in Saoeobranchiis gingio and in Amphipnoiia cucMa, the 
membrane lining the branchial chamber is prolonged into sacs, 
which lie at the sides of the body, and receive the blood from 
the divisions of the cardiac aorta which supply the branchiie, 
while they return it into the dorsal aortii. 

All these fishes (except Zutodeira) are remarkable for their 
power of sustaining life out of the waf«r. Many inhabit the 
marshes of hot countries, which become more or less desic- 
cated in tlie dry aeasim. 
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The kidneys of Teleostean fialiea receive a great part of 
their blood from llie caudal vein, which ramifies in tlietn. Tliey 
vary greatly in length, soinetimes cxtcmling along the whole 
under-surfaco of the vertebral column, from the head to the 
termination of the abdomen. The ureters pass into a urinary 
bladder which opens behind the rectum. 

The brain in the Tdeostei has sol- 
id cerebral hemispheroH, and, when 
viewed from above, the thalamen- 
cephalon is hidden by the approxima- 
tion to tho hemispheres of the large 
and hollow optic lobes of the mesen- 
cephalon, which has a pair of inferior 
enlargements, lobi inferioren. There 
is a peculiarity about the structure of 
the optic lobes, which has given rise 
to munh diversity of interpretation of 
the parts of tho brain in osseous fish- 
es. The posterior wall of these lobes, 
where it passes into the cerebellum, or 
in the regi<m ■which n(!arly answers 
to the valve of Vieiisseiia in mammals, 
is thrown forward into a deep fold 
which lies above the crura cerebri, 
tia m— BrainufthnPike Tiew- £"'<! 'I'vidcs Wiciter a tKrtio (1(1 quar- 
tAttomiiioyii\A,oiBa\baarf tum ventri<^um from the ventricle 
t!SI^°'uw'(il^no"e«;'"J,°thS "^ tl""^ optio lobes throughout almost 
Mrabni homUphorti;' a Ui« the whole extent of the latter. Tliis 
opaoiobe.;AU>»"roi»iiuu.. fold is the « fornix" of Gottseho. On 
- each side of it the floor of the ventricle of the optic lobes is 
raised up into one or more eminences, which have the same 
relation to the optio lobes as the corpora striata have to the 
proBencephalio vesicle. 

Tiie optio nerves simply cross one anolber, and form i»o 
ohiasma. The cerebellum is usually large. 

The cephalic part of the sympathetic nerve is present, as 
in the higher Vcrtebratei. 

Each of the nasal sacs usually opeiis externally by two 
apertures. In some Gymnodonts a solid tentacle is said to 
take the place of a nasal sac. 

The eyes are abortive in the Blind-fish of the oaves of Ken- 
tucky {Ambl^opsts apelwm). A fibrous band often passes 
from the back of the orbit to the sclerotic, and represents tlie 
cartilaginous pedicle of the Elasmobranchs. There is no nic- 
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titating membrane, but immovable external eyelids may be 
developed. The choroidal gland, mentioned above, surrounds 
the optic nerve between the sclerotic and the choroid. Very 
generally, a falciform process of the latter membrane traverses 
the retina and vitreous humor to the crystallbie lens. This 
represents the pecten of higher Vertei/rata. As in other fishes, 
the lens is spheroidal, and the cornea flat. The saoculus of the 
auditory organ contains large solid otoliths, which are usually 
two in number — the larger, anterior one, is termed Sagitta/ 
the smaller, posterior, Asterisnts, There are always three 
large semicircular canals. 

The reproductive organs are either solid glands which burst 
into the abdominal cavity, whence their reproductive elements 
are conveyed away by abdominal pores ; or, as is more usual, 
they are hollow organs, and are continued backward into ducts 
which open beside, or behind, the urinary aperture. 

Some few Teleoslei are ovoviviparous (e. g., Zoarcea «t- 
vipartis), the eggs being retained in the interior of the ovary, 
and batched there. In the male Syngnatkus, and other Lo- 
phohranchii, integumentary folds of the abdomen grow down 
and form a pouch, into which the eggs are received, and in 
which they remain until they are hatched. 

The young of osseous fishes are not known to undergo any 
metamorphosis, nor are they provided with external giUs, nor 
with spiracula. 

The classification of the Teleostei is not yet in a thoroughly 
satisfactory state, and the folloiving arrangement must be re- 
garded as provisional : 

1. The Physostomi. — This group contains the Sihiroidei, 
the Cyprinoidei, the Characini, the Cyprinodontes, the Sal- 
monidm, the Scopelini, the Esocint, the Mormyri, the Qalax- 
i(B, the Clupeidm, the Seteropygii, the J^urcenotdei, Sym- 
branchii, and Gymnotini. The air-bladder is almost always 
present, and, when it exists, has an open pneiunatio duct. The 
skin is either naked, or provided with bony plates, or cj-cloid 
scales ; the ventral fins, when present, are abdominal m po- 
sition. The fin-rays (except in the pectoral and dorsid fins of 
sundry Siluroidei) are all soft and jointed. The inferior pha- 
ryngeal bones are always distinct 

In all other Teleostean fishes the air-bladder is cither ab- 
sent, or devoid of an open pneumatic duct. Hence they are 
termed, collectively, PhysoclUti by Haeckel, 

3, The Anacanthini. — The body has cycloid or ctenoid 
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scales, or is naked. The ventral fins, if present, are jugular in 
position. The fin-rays are all articulated. The inferior pliarvn- 
geal bones are distinct. ( Ophidi7ii, Gadoidei^ Plcuronectidoe,) 

The Pleuro7iectidce are tlie most aberrant of all Teleostean 
fishes, on account of the disturbance in the bilateral symmetry 
of the body, skull, and fins, to which reference has already 
been made (p. 30). 

3. The Acanthopteri have generally ctenoid scales, thoracic 
or jugular ventral fins, entire fin-rays in some of the fins, and 
distinct inferior pharyngeal bones. The Percoidei^ Cata- 
phracti^ Sparoidei, Scicenoidei^ Lalyyrinthici^ Mugiloidei^ N^o- 
tacanthini, Scomheroidei^ JSqitamipennea^ Tmnioidei^ Gohioi- 
deiy Slennioidei, PediciUati, Tlieuthyes^ and Fistulares^ be- 
long to this great group. 

4r. Tlie Pharyngognathi is the name given by Muller to a 
somewhat artificial assemblage of fishes, the only common 
characters of which are the anchylosis of the inferior pharyn- 
geal bones and the closed pneumatic duct. They have either 
cycloid or ctenoid scales. The ventral fins may be abdominal 
or thoracic. Tlie anterior dorsal and ventral fin-rays may be 
either unjointed, as in tlie Lahroidet^ Pomacentridce^ Vhro- 
inidoe / or articulated, as in the JScomberesoces, 

The two remaining groups are very peculiar ; but I con- 
fess I do not see upon what ground thc^y can be regarded as 
of ordinal value. 

5. The Lophohraiichii. — Tlie body is covered with bony 
plates. The ventral fins are almost always absent. The infe- 
rior pharyngeal bones are distinct. The branchial processes 
have a clavate form, being larger at the free than at the at- 
tached ends, and are in this respect unlike those of any other 
fishes. (PegasidcB, Syngnathidce,) 

6. The JPlectognathi. — The body is covered with i)lates or 
spines. The ventral fins are absent, or represented only by 
spines, llie inferior pharyngeal bones are distinct. The pre- 
maxilla3 and, usually, the hyomandibular, are immovably united 
with the skull — a character of rare occurnmee among other 
fishes. (Gymnodontidce, Oatraciontldw^ Palistidw,) 

The greater number of Teleostei are marine. No Anacan- 
thini, Plectognathi^ or Lophohranchii^ and only one family of 
Pharyngognathi (the Chromidcn)^ inhabit completely fresh 
water. Comparatively few Acanihojderl are fluviatihj. On 
the other hand, by far the greater number of the Phyaostorni 
are, either temporarily or permanently, fresh-water fish. 

If the Leptolepiave {ThrissopSy LeptolepiSy Tharais) are 
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Gftniiida, the Teleosfai are uot known before the Cretaceous 
epooii, when both Physoatami and Ananthopteri make their 
appearance, under forms, some of which {e. g., ]ieryx) are 
genericaliy identical with fish living at the present day. 

VI. Tlio DiPsoL— The " Mudfishes " of the rivers of the 
.east and west coasts of Africa and of eastern South America 
are nearly transitional forms between the Pisces and the Am- 
^hibia. 

The eel-like body, covered with overlapping cycloid scales, 
tapera to a point at its cauda,! extremity, and is provided with 
two pairs of long, ribbon-like, pointed extremities, and with a 
caudal fin. 
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The spinal column consists of a thick iiotoehord, invested 
by a cartilaginous sbcath, without any osseous or cartilagi- 
nous vertebral centra. Tiie proximal ends of ossified neural 
arches, of ribs, and, in the caudal region, of inferior arches, are 
imbedded in tlic sheath of the notocUonl. 

Fin-rays support tlie median fm. The ekuU, the palato- 
quadrate, and suspeDSorial apparatus, form, as in ChimOira, 
one continuous cartilaginous mass, into the base of which the 
notochord penetrates, terminating in a point behind the pitu- 
itary fossa. 

No cartilage bone is developed in the place of the baHi-occi- 
pitol, supra-occipital basispliCQoid, or presphcnoid ; and there 
are only two such ossiflcationB, which represent the ex-oceipitals 
(K 0.) in the side-walls of the cranium. A large parasphenoid 
(x) underlies the base of the skulh Uponita roofagreatsingle 
bone (^), answering to the parietals and frontals, extends 
from the occipital to the ethmoidal regions. In front of this 
ere two nasal bones ( C). Tliero is no alisphenoid, but the 
fronto-parietal and parasphenoid send processes toward one 




another, which unite in fn>nt of the exit of the third division 
of the fifth nerve. There is no interorbital septum, and tho 
cavity of the skull remains of tolerably even diameter through- 
out. In front of the exit of the optic nerves, however, it is 
longitudinally divided by a membranous septum. 

The cthmovomerino cartilage is continued to tiic anterior 
extremity of the skull. It bears teeth, but no distinct vomer, 

A great pal ato-ptery gold osseous arch (D) extends from 
the middle line along the upper and tho under surface of tlie 
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palato quadrate arch on eacli side to near the articul.Hr surface 
of the mandible. In the middle of the roof of the mouth, di- 
vergent, cutting, dentary platea are deveSoped upon it. An 
osseous nodule lies in the articular head of the pala to-quadrate 
cartilage, and is continuous with the bone F. 

The mandible presents dentary plates corresponding iritb 
those of the palate, and biting between the latter. The hyoi- 
dean arch is attached to the posterior and lower edge of the 
auspensorium — which bears a bony ray representing an oper- 
culum — while the hyoidean arch itself carries a single bran- 
chiostegal ray (Br, Fig. 52). 

The pectoral arch is composed of a median cartilaginous 
part, with two lateral portions of cartilage, at once separated 
from, and connected with, the median cartOage by bone. The 
bone is separated from the cartilage by a layer of connective 
tissue, and seems to represent the clavicle, while the cartilage 
answers to the coalescent coraco-scapular cartilages of other 
fishes. 

The filiform fin is supported hj a many-Jointed cartilagi- 
nous rod, articulated proximally with the coraco-scapular. 
Upon this are disposed fine fin-r^-s like those of the Elasmo- 
branchs, which support the marginal fringe of the fin. The 
yentml fin has the same structure as the pectoral. 

The intestine possesses a spiral valve, and the rectum 
opens into a cloaca. The lungs have remarkably stiff walls, 
and extend through the greater part of the body, beneath the 
spine. The glottis, opening upon the ventral wall of the 
gullet, places them in communication with the cavity of the 
mouth, into which the nasal sacs open by posterior apertures, 
which lie inside the upper lip and constitute true posterior 
nares. The heart has a small, but distinct, left auricle, into 
which the blood which has been aerated in the lungs is re- 
turned. In addition to lungs, Xepidosiren possesses both in- 
ternal and external gills, but the latter are rudimentary in the 
adult. 

Ihe difierent species seem to differ in the manner in which 
the primitive aortic arches are metamorphosed ; but it may be 
said, generally, that the first has disappeared ; the second sup- 
plies an internal branehia developed upon the hyoidean arch ; 
the third gives olF the anterior carotid artery, and supplies 
neither internal nor external branehia ; the fourth supplies 
only the first external branehia ; the fifth and sixth supply 
botn internal and external branchios ; while the seventh is 
connected only with an internal branehia. The pulmonary 
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artery seems originally to have been given off from ati eighth 
aortic arcli. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, while the Dipnoi pre- 
sent, in so many respects, a transition between the piscine and 
the amphibian t3rpes of structure, the spinal column and the 
limbs should be not only piscine, but more nearly related to 
those of the most ancient Crossopterygian Ganoids than to 
those of anv other fishes. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TUE CLASS AMPHIBIA. 



The Icuthtopsida, — Class II. — Amphibia. 

The only clearly diagnostic cbaracters of tliis class aB com- 
pared with Fislies are tlie following: 

1. Amphibia have no fin-raya. 

3. When lirabs are preseDt they contain the same skeletal 
elements as those of the higher Vertebrata. 

Certain other structural peculiarities are common to the 
whole of the Amphibia, and are very characteristic of them 
without being diagnostic. Thus : 

1, The body is usually devoid of any eioskeleton, and 
when scales, or scutes, are present in recent Amphibia, they 
are concealed within the skin { CcBcilia, £^kippifer). In the 
extinct Xiabyrinthodorita, the dermal armor is confined to the 
ventral region of the body. 

2. The vertebral centra are always represented by bone. 
3.' The sacrum rarely consists of more than one vertebra, 

though there are individual exceptions to this rule, as in 
Menopoma. 

t The suspensorial apparatus of the mandible is continu- 
oua with the skull, which has two occipital condyles, and no 
completely ossified basi-occipital. 

G, There are no sternal ribs. 

' Tliie Ampldbia are divisible into the following groups : 

A. A distitict Bad often lone tail ; Vae veiiebro; nrnpliico^loua or opii- 
(hocffilouB ; ihe prosimd elements of the taraua not elongated. 
A. Two or four liinba ; no scutea or Bcnles. 

I. Savrohatrackia or Uitidda. 
a. Eilemal bnmchiffi or gUl-olefta pprsialent, or dieappearing 
oalfin advanced age; no eyelida ; Tertebrffi amphicmlouc ; 
carpus and turaus cmtilaginous. 
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1. Proteidea, 

h. No branchisD or branchial clefts in the adult ; eyelids present ; 
carpus and tarsus more or less ossified ; vertebrso commonly 
opisthocoDlous. 

2. JSalamandridea. 

B, Limbs absent, or all four present. Three large pectoral osseous 
plates and an armor of small scutes on the ventral surface 
of the body ; vertebrro amphicoolous ; walls of the teeth more 
or less folded. 

IL Lahyrinthodonta, 

B. Tail obsolete in the adult. 

A, Limbs absent; numerous minute dermal scutes imbedded in 
the integument of the serpentiform body. 

IIL Oymnophiona, 

B. All four limbs present, and the proximal elements of the 
tarsus much elongated ; the body short, and the integument 
devoid of small scutes, though dermal osseous plates are 
sometimes developed in it. 

IV. Batrachia or Anura. 

The integument in most A)nphihia is soft and moist, as in 
the Frog, where numerous glands open upon its surface. The 
Oymnophiona are exceptional, among existing Amphibia^ 
in possessing small, rounded, flexible scales, like the cycloid 
scales of fishes, imbedded within the wrinkled integument. 

In certain Batrachia [Ceratophrys dorsata^ Ephippifer 
aur antiacne) ^ flat dermal bony plates are developed in the 
dorsal integument, and become united with some of the sub- 
jacent vertebrae. Many of the extinct Tjdbyrinthodonta^ and 
probably the whole of the members of that group, possessed 
an exoskcleton which appears to have been confined to the 
ventral surface of the body. Under the anterior part of the 
thorax there is a sort of plastron composed of one median and 
two lateral plates. The median plate is rhomboidal. Hie 
lateral ones are somewhat triangular, and unite with the 
anterolateral margins of the median plate by one side, sending 
a process upward and backward from their outer angles. 
The outer surfaces of all these plates exhibit a sculpture, which 
radiates from the centre of the median plate and from the 
outer angles of the lateral plates. These plates are in close 
relation with the pectoral arch, and probably represent the 
interclavicle and clavixiles. 

Minute bony plates cover the surface of the throat in a 
small African Labyrinthodont, Micropholis, I have not met 
with dermal ossicles in this position in other Labyrinthodonts. 
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But in Archedosawus, PhoUilogaster, TTrocordylua, Kerater- 
peion, Ophiderpeiofi; Ichtliyerpeton, the iutegument betweea 
the tlioraoio plates and tlie pelvis presents regularly-disposed 
rows of small elongated ossicles, which, for the most part, 
converge from without, forward and inward, toward the mid- 
dle line. No trace of these appears upon the tail, nor in 
any part of the dorsal region of the body, nor on the linibs. 

The endoskeleton of the Amphibia is least complete in 
Archegosaurus, where the centra of the vertebras are repre- 
sented only by bony rings, the ribs and the neural arches 
beinff well ossified. In other Labyrinthodonts of the same 
(Carboniferous) epoch, however, such as Anthracosawus, the 
centra of the vertebrie are completely ossified biconcave disks, 
very like the centra of the vertebrse of Ja/Uhyoaaurus. 

In the existing Proieidea, and in the Gymnophiona, ther 
vertebral centra are amphiccelous. In the Salamandrideam 
they are opisthoccelous. In Plpa and Sombinaior they ara ' 
also opisthoccelous, but in other Batrachia they are, for the 
most part, procoelous, but vary in different regions, some 
beins biconvex and some biconcave. 

The first vertebra, or atlas, prosonta two articular cups to 
the condyles of the skull, but there is no specially modified I 



The transverse processes may be simple, but in the Laby-J 
rinthodonts, and in the existing Salamanders, they are dividedf 
into two processes — an upper tubercular, and a lower capitulary^ 
process. When the transverse process is thus divided, thefl 
proximal end of the rib is correspondingly split into a capitii- 1 
lar and a tubercular process, I 

In the Gymnophiona, the Saurohatrachia, and the JJaby' J 
rinthodonta, the number of the vertebrje in the trunk is oon- I 
siderable, and the members of th'e two latter groups have long J 
tails. But in the Satraehia, the total number of vertebrsa I 
does not exceed eleven, of which eight belong to the presacral 1 
region, one to the sacrum, and two (modified vcrtebrse) to the 1 
coccygeal region. The transverse processes of some of the I 
presacral vertebrie are usually very long, but there are no 1 
separately ossified ribs. The transverse processes of the sacral. J 
vertebra are very large and expanded, and its centrum has 
usually a single concavity in front and a double convcdty 
behind. 

The coccyx consists of a long, cyliudroidal, basal bone 
proceeding from the ossification pf the sheath of the termina- 
tion of tiie notoohord, and corresponding with the urostyle of 
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the Teleostei / and of two neural arches, which lie over its 
anterior end, and become anchylosed with it. The anterior 
face of the coccyx usually presents two concave facets for 
articulation with the posterior convexities of the sacrum. 

The cavity of the cranium is not narrowed anteriorly by 
the development of an interorbital septum in any Amphibian. 
All existing Amphibia have ex-occipitals developed in the 
walls of the cartilaginous cranium ; but it is not certain that 
any such ossifications existed in Archegoaaurua^ though they 
are present in other Labyrinthodonts. 

No Amphibian possesses a complete basi-occipital, supra- 
occipital, basisphenoid, alisphenoid, or presphenoid cartilage 
bone. In existing Amphibia^ a proOtic ossification appears 
to be very constant. The constant existence of distinct opis- 
thotic and epiotic elements is doubtful. 

The Frog's skull is characterized by the development of a 
very singular cartilage-bone, called by Cuvier the " 08 en 
ceinture^^ or girdle-bone. This is an ossification which invades 
the whole circumference of the cranium in the prcsphenoidal 
and ethmoidal regions, and eventually assumes somewhat the 
form of a dice-box, with one-half of its cavity divided by a 
longitudinal partition. The latter, corresponding with the 
front part of the bone, extends into tlie prefrontal processes 
in some frogs, protects the hinder ends of the olfactory sacs, 
and is perforated by the nasal division of the fifth nerve. The 
septum, therefore, answers to the ethmoid, the anterior half 




Fio. 54. — The cartilaginous cranium of Ran a eMculentn, A, from above; B, from "below; 

2/, the "08 en ccluturc," or (Tlrdlo-bone. 



of the girdle-bone to the prefrontals, or part of them, and the 
posterior half of the girdle-bone to the orbitosphenoids of 




: 0, rtoni tbe ietlMaf | 



The membraue bones of the Amphibian skull are : 1. Front- 1 
ala and parietala, ■wliich, in' the Satrachia, maj be fused to- i 
gether iuto one bone. 3, Nasals are generally present, 3. 
The vomers, always present, are two in numberj one for each 
side, in all Amphibia but IHpa, Dactylethra, and Pelobates. 
4. A great parasphenoid covers the base of the skull irom the 
occipital to the eUimoidal region, as in 7'eieostei and Ganoidei. 
I 5. A membraue bono (^2), called " temporo-mastoid " by Du- 
g^s, lies on the outer side of the suspensorium, extending &om 
the side-walls of the skull to the articular head for the lower 
jaw. The relations of this bone in its upper part arc similar 
to those of the squamosal of the higher Vertebrata, in its lower 

Kart to those of the bone F in I,epido8iren, to the preopercu- 
im of fishes, and to the tympanic of the higher Vertebrata. 
Two premasillns are always developed. The maxillse are 
usually present, and may be connected, as in most JBatrachia, 
by quadrato-jugal ossificatdons with the outer side of the end 
of the suspensorium, in which an ossification representing the 
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quadrate bone is often developed. But the quadrato-jugals 
(and even the maxillae) may be represented simply by more or 
less ligamentous fibrous tissue, as ir» the case in the Urodela. 
Pterygoid bones are developed in all Amphibia^ and distinct 
palatine bones' in most, but not all, of the Datrachia. The 
suspensorium, which is inclined downward and forward in the 
lower Urodela^ passes almost directly downward, or a little 
backward, in the higher, and in the Satrachid slopes greatly 
backward ; and it undergoes the same modifications in direc- 
tion, during the progress of any of the l^atracliia from the 
larval to the adult state. 

In the mandible, the proximal end of Meckel's cartilage is 
rarely, if ever, completely converted into a bony, articular ele- 
ment, but the distal moiety is ossified in some Batrachia. 
The membrane-bones of the mandible are a dentary and a 
splenial piece, with perhaps an angular element. 

The hyoidean arch is, in most Amphibia^ connected with 
the suspensorial cartilage — sometimes quite closer to its origin, 
sometimes near its distal end, in the ifrodela. Its cornua are 
stout and well ossified in the Proteldea, In the Batrachia 
they are slender, and their proximal ends may be free. Dis- 
tally, they are connected with a broad lamellar body, from the 
posterior margin of which two processes which embrace the 
larynx are usually given off. In the pereniiibranchiatc Prch 
teidea^ the hyoidean arches are united by narrow median cn- 
toglossal and urohyal pieces, as in Fishes. 

In the Batrachia^ the branchial arches disappear in the 
adult ; but in the GymnopJUona and in the Urodela^ more or 
fewer of the larval branchial arches persist throughout life. 

In the Proteidea there are three or four branchial arches, 
each usually consisting of two cartilaginous, or ossified, pieces 
on each side. In the Salamandrldea^ there are, primitively, 
four branchial arches, but of those, portions of only the two 
anterior remain in the adult. Four are developed in the 
GceclUa^ and three of these are permanent. 

Some peculiarities exhibited by the skulls of the Gymno- 
phiona^ and by the Labyrinthodoiita^ are worthy of especial 
notice. 

In the former, e. g., in Ichthyophis ghithiom^ the skull is 
covered b}'" a complete bony roof, formed, mainly, by the ex- 
occipitals, parietals, frontjils, prefrontals, nasals, and ascM^nding 
processes of the premaxillaries. Between the ex-occij)itals, 
the parietal, and the frontal, above, the maxilla, in front, and 
the quadrate, behind and below, lies a bone which appears to 
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answer to the bone (e) of the Frog, and to its quadrato-jugafcfl 
Between the nostril and the maxilla, the nasal bone and the 
premasi'la, there is a bone which seems to be an OBsification 
of the cartilaginous ala nasi. Another bone nearly encircles 
the orbit, and, as a supra- and postorbital bone, has no aoa- 
logue among eiisting Amphibia. The palatine bonea sur- 
round the posterior and outer margins of the posterior nnres, 
and th(tn estend back on the inner side of the maxilla, in a 
manner unlike any thing observed among other existing A.7n- 
pAibia, But in the Labyrinthodonta, both this disposition J 
of the palatine and the complete roofing over of the skull bjcV 
bone are repeated, and there is a postorbital bone. 




The Labyriutliodont skuU is further characterized 1 
development of distinct pointed epiotica, 1 ke those of fiBlies,,! 
find of paired ossifications, wiiich take the pi ce if tht, s prSf-iJ 
oodpital, as in many 6anoidei. In many Labj nntfiodontM^ 
the articular element of the lower jaw is completely ossified. \ 

Arcfiegoaawvs possessed branchial arches when youngii 
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and there can be little doubt that the other Labyrinthodonts 
resembled it in this respect. 

The limbs and their arches are completely absent in the 
Oymnophiona^ and, apparently, in the extinct Ophiderpeton 
of the Carboniferous formation. In all other Amphibia the 
pectoral arch and limbs are present, and, in all but Siren^ the 
pelvic arch and limbs. The anterior and posterior limb-arches 
consist of a continuous cartilage on each side, divided by an 
articular surface into a smaller dorsal moiety, and a more ex- 
panded ventral portion. The dorsal moieties are, respectively, 
the scapula and the ilium. The ventral moieties are divided 
by notches, or fontanelles, into two portions — an anterior, pre- 
coracoidal, or pubic part, and a posterior, coracoidal, or ischial 
part. 

In the Urodela the scapula ossiBes, and its ossification may 
be prolonged into the coracoid and precoracoid, but there is 
never more than one osseous mass. The clavicle is not devel- 
oped. In Siredon, the Derotremata^ and Salamandridea, the 
coracoids are received into grooves of the anterolateral edges 
of a cartilaginous sternum. 

The pectoral arch of the Labyrinthodonts seems to have 
possessed representatives of clavicles in the lateral thoracic 
shields. The structure of the rest of the arch is not clear, but 
ossified coraco-scapular pieces seem to have existed. 

In the ^atrachia, the coraco-scapular cartilages are some- 
times, as in the common Frog, firmly united in the middle 
line, and send forward a median process, wliich becomes ossi- 
fied, and is the omosternvm (Fig. 57, o,8t.), liehind, the cora- 
coids articulate with a w(ill-developcd sternum {at,). Distinct 
ossifications arising on either side of the glcnoidal cavity rep- 
resent the scapula {sc) and the coracoid (^r.), gnd the upper 
moiety of the scapula may be distinctly ossified as a supra- 
scapula (8,8C,), The conacoid is divided by a large menibra- 
nous space ov fontanelle into a proper coracoid (cr.), which lies 
behind the fontanelle ; a persistently cartilaginous epicoracoid 
(e.cr.), which bounds it internally ; and a precoracoid^ which 
litnits it in front. Closely applied to the precoracoid is an 
ossification in membrane, which represents the clavicle. 

The pelvic arch is attached (except in Proteun) to the ex- 
tremity of the sacral rib. An iliac ossification is alwjiys devel- 
oped ; an ischial, in all but Proteus, The pubis does not ap- 
pear to be regularly repr(»sented by a distinct ossification. In 
the Batrachla the applied flat faces of the expanded ventral 
divisions of the pelvic arch coalesce into a disk. 
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In the genua A nphium i, the limbs hat eacb either tw 
or three digits. In 'iiren, the anterior lunba, which aloa< 
exist, are three- or f jur toftl In Pioteus, the interior Uinbl 




are tridactyle, the posterior didactyle. Menohranchua haS 1 
tebradactyle feet, while ia the other Urodela the anterior limbsB 
are tetradactyle, the posterior pentadactjle. The Batrai:hvv\ 
have fonr digits, with or without a rudiment of another, in the 
fore-limb, and five in the hipd-limb. In the perennibranchiata 
Vrodda, the cartilages of the carpug and tarsus, which, esceptJ 
in I'rotcus, present little deviation from the typical numbwS 
and arrangement (Fig. 11, P. 33), remain uoossifled ; in the*! 
other Urodelit, and in the Salrachia, they are for the i 
part DBsified. 

In the Satraohia, the posterior limbs are much longer than J 
the anterior. The radius and the ulna in the fore-limb, an^ J 
the tibia and fibula in the liind-lirab, are fused together into 1 
one bone. The carpal hones no longer present the typical 
arrangement ; and, in the tarsus, there are two proximal, 
greatly elongated, cylindrical bones, whieh take the place of a 
calcaneum and an astragalus, while the distal series is reduced. 

The limbs of the LabjTiuthodouts were feeble in compari- 
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son with the size of the body. In the genera Archegosaurus^ 
JSjRraterpeton, Tlrocordylus^ Lepterpeton^ each foot possessed 
five digits, and the carpus and tarsus were unossiBed. 

The Amphibia usually possess teeth on the vomers, pre- 
maxillae, maxillro, and dentary pieces of the mandible, but 
rarely on the palatine and pterygoid bones. The premaxillary 
and vomerine teeth are disposed in concentric semicircles, an 
arrangement which is very characteristic of the group. In 
the larvae of the Bairachia^ and in Slren^ the premaxillae and 
mandibles are ensheathed in horny beaks, as in the Chelonia 
and Avea. In addition. Siren has teeth in the vomers, and 
on the splenial piece of the mandible ; Menohranchus and 
Siredon have pterygoid teeth. Many of the Labyrinthodonts 
possess palatine teeth. In some Oymnophiona the mandible 
has a double row of teeth, and there is an approxiniation to 
this structure in the Labyrinthodonts. 

The teeth usually become anchylosed with the adjacent 
bones. In existing Amphibia their structure is simple, but 
in the Labyrinthodonts, the parietes of the teeth, at a certain 
distance below the summit, become longitudinally folded, and 
each fold may be again longitudinally plaited, so that the 
transverse section of the tooth acquires a very complicated 
structure, the pulp-cavity being subdivided into a great many 
radiating and branching segments. The structure is similar 
in principle to that exhibited by the teeth of many of the 
Ganoidei, In many of the Labyrinthodonts, again, two of 
the anterior mandibular teeth take on the form of long tusks, 
which are received into fossae, or foramina, of the upper jaw, 
as in most existing Crocodilia, Tlie tongue is fixed to the 
floor of the mouth in Urodela and Gymnophiona^ and remains 
undeveloped in the genera J?ipa and Dactylethra^ which have 
thence been termed Aglossa* In other Batrachia^ the tongue, 
which is usually long, and fixed by its anterior end to the sym- 
physis of the mandible, can be rapidly protruded and used as 
an organ of prehension. No distinct salivary glands have 
been observed in the Amphibia. Many male Jbatrachia have 
the mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth produced into 
pouches which can be distended with air. 

The simple alimentary canal is usually short, and much 
longer in the larvae (which are vegetable-feeders) than in the 
adults. A gall-bladder is always present. 

The heart presents two auricles, a single ventricle and a 
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lullua arteriosus, A venous sinus, the walls of which are^ 
rhythinicaliy contractile, receives the venous blood from the 
body, atid opens into the right auricle. In I^oteua, Menobrar^ 
chug, and Siren, the septum of the auricles is less complete 
than in the other A.mphibia, The left auricle is much smaller 
than the right, and a, single pulmonary vein opens into it I 
The interior of the ventricle is more like a sponge than a chain*] 
ber with well-defined parietes. The walls of tJie long bulbut 
arteriosus contain striated muscular fibres, and are rhythm' 
cally contractile. Valves are sometimes placed at each end 
of it, and it may be imperfectly divided into two cavities by 
an incomplete longitudinal partition. It terminates, upon 
each side, in either three, or four, trunks, which aaecnd upon 
the branchial arches. The most anterior of these trunks give 
off the carotid arteries, the most posterior the pulmonary ar- 
teries, and arteries to the integument ; . the middle trunks form . 
the principal foots of the dorsal aorta. J 

lu Proteus, where there are three branchial arches, theJ 
bulb of the aorta splits into two trunks ; each of these dividea; ¥ 
at first, into two branches, and then tbc posterior branch, oa'd 
each side, again subdivides into two others. Thus, three pairtfj 
of aortic trunks are formed, which ascend upon the branchialV 
arches. The two anterior pairs of aortic trunks pass dircctl^fl 
into the roots of the dorsal aorta, but each gives off a vess^'fl 
which enters one of the external gills, the blood from which iff I 
brought by an efferent canal into a higher part of the sam? I 
aortic arch. The third aortic trunk, on each side, is inter-.l 
rapted, its lower part becoming the branchial artery of a giU-f" 
tuft. The blood is carried out of this branchia by a venousj 
trunk, which opens into the root of the dorsal aorta, and 
reality, merely the upper part of the third aortic trunk, 
facts may be expressed in another way, by saying that tbtfj 
bases of the branchial artery and vein anastomose in ' ~ — 
two gills, but not in the thiixl. 

The adult Axolotl {Siredon) has four pairs of aortic Irunka n 
(Fig. 25, E, p. 83); the hindermost pair (vi.) gives off the 
pulmonary arteries, the three next (v., iv., m.) supply the ex- 
ternal branchife; and the anterior trunk passes, above, into an 
artery which divides into hyoidean and carotid branches. 

In Salamandra there are four pairs of aortic trunks in the J 
adult, but the upper moiety of the first, on each side, is oblit«J 
crated, and remains as a mere ductus Bofalli. The fourt 
trunk gives off the pulmonary artery; some twigs for thafS 
oasophagus, and a few cardiac branches, next arise from itj ■ 
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and it then unites with the second and third to form the root 
of the dorsal aorta. The basal moiety of the first trunk en- 
larges at its e^ctremity, close to the angle of the mandible, into 
a spongy organ, the carotid gland, from which the carotid ar- 
tery, and that for the supply of the hyoidean and oral regions, 
are given off. 

In the adult Frog, the aortic bulb is separated by an in- 
complete longitudinal septum into two passages ; and, at its 
extremity, divides into two trunks, each of which is parti- 
tioned internally into three passages. Tiie middle, or aystemiCj 
passage passes directly into a trunk, which unites with its fel- 
low beneath the spinal column into the dorsal aorta. The an- 
terior, or carotid, passage ends, as in Salamandra, in a ca- 
rotid gland and ductus Botalll ; carotid, hyoidean, and oral 
branches being given off from the former. The hindermost, 
or jfrnlmo-cutaneous, passage ends in the pulmonary and the 
cutaneous arteries, the anastomoses of these with the roots of 
the dorsal aorta being obliterated. The middle pair of aortic 
trunks thus exclusively constitute the ongins of the dorsal 
aorta, and are tlie permanent aortic arches. The right aortic 
arch is wider than the left, especially toward their junction ; 
as the left gives off, just before this point, a large coeliaco- 
mesenteric artery to the abdominal viscera. Each aortic arch 
gives off the subclavian and vertebral arteries of its side. 
Only venous blood passes into the pulmonary arteries of a 
Frog; while mixed blood enters the aortic arches, and is of a 
brighter arterial hue at the end, than at the beginning, of the 
systole. The blood in the carotid passages is always bright. 
The mechanical arrangements by which this is brought about 
have been beautifully analyzed by Brllcke, who shows — first, 
that the spongy interior of the ventricle contains, in its base, 
a transversely-elongated cavity, into which the auricles open, 
and which, by its right extremity, communicates with the ven- 
tricular opening of the aortic bulb ; secondly, that the aortic 
bulb is imperfectly divided by a longitudinal septum, the 
upper left edge of which is attached, while its lower right 
edge is free ; thirdly, that, of the two passages into which the 
aortic bulb is thus divided, the one on the right side of the 
septum- ends in a chamber, in which the carotid and systemic 
passages commence, while that on the left side similarly leads 
to the entrance to the pulmo-cutaneous passages; fourthly, 
that the carotid gland, in which the carotid passage ends, pre- 
sents a mechanical obstacle to the flow of the blood through 
it ; fifthly, that there is a valvular fold open toward the heart, 
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in each Bjatemic passage, which also offers a certain amount 
of mechanical resistance to the blood ; and, sixthly, that after 
the blood has begun to flow through the bulb, it will gradually 
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force the septum over to the left side, and eo impede the flow 
into the pulmo-cutaueous passage. 

Thus, when the auricular systole takes place, the right 
auricle sends ita venous blood into that division of the ventric- 
ular cavity which lies nearest the opening of the bulb ; and, 
when the ventricle contracts, the blood first driven into tho 
bulb is wholly venous. This blood fills the passages on both 
sides of the septum, but finds a very much greater resistance 
to its exit on the right than on the left side. It therefore 
flows, at first, exclusively into tho left division, and makes its 
way through the short pulmonary arteries into the lungs. 
But, as the pulmonary vessels fill, the pressure on the two 
sides of the septum becomes equstlizod, and the systemic pas- 
sages, which offer the next least resistance, fill with blood, 
which is now mixed, as it comes from the middle of the ven- 
tricle. Next, the septum, being driven over to the left side, 
prevents any more blood from going into the pulmo-cutane- 
ous passage. At the end of the systole, the blood driven out 
by the ventricle is almost wholly tdat of the left auricle ; and, 
by this time, the resistance in tlie systemic is as great as that 
in the carotid passages. Hence the latter fiU, and send arteri- 
alized blood to the head. 



The 






of respiration of the A.mphihia, in the adult 
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state, arc cither external branchiae, combined with lungs, as 
in the perenni branchiate Urodela ; or lungs only, as in the 
other Urodelaj the BcUrachia^ the Gymnophiona^ and, prob- 
ably, the majority of the Lahyrinthodonta. 

In the perennibranchiate Urodda^ the branchial arches (or 
some of them) are separated by open clefts (the number of 
which varies from four to two), throughout life, and three, 
branched, gills are continued by single stems into the integu- 
ment, at the dorsal ends of the branchial arches. An opercular 
fold of the integument, in front of the gill-clefts, attains a 
considerable size in Siredon (Fig. 58), but does not cover the 
gills. The branchial arches tnemselves bear no branchial fila- 
ments. Other Urodela are devoid of external gills, but (as is 
the case in Menopoma and Amphiuma) present one or two 
small gili-clcfts on each side of the neck, and are thence called 
Derotremata, The rest of the Urodela^ and all the Batrachia 
and Oymnophiona^ are devoid of both external gills and gill- 
clefts, in the adult state. 

In all the Amphibia^ a glottis, placed on 
the ventral wall of the oesophagus, opens into a 
short laryngO'tracheal chamber with which two 
pulmonary sacs are connected, either directly, 
or by the intermediation of bronchi (as in the 
Aglossa)^ or by a trachea (as in the Gymno- 
, pJiiona), The walls of the pulmonary sacs 
are more or less sacculated. In most Am- 
pJdbia the lungs arc equal in size ; but in the 
snake-like GyninopJiiona^ the right is much 
^- ^* smaller than the left. In Proteui<, the pul- 
monary blood is not all returned to the heart, 
^^%.t\. some of it entering the veins of the trunk. 
Atrial respiration is effected, in the Amphibia, 
by pumping the air from the oral cavity into 
Fio. 00.— Tho brain of the lunirs. To this ciul the mouth is kept 
from, aiK)ve, tiiaffni- Shut, anci Higrcss and egress to tlie air is given 

?ht riXiX^uion: !^3^ ^^'^. "^^^^^ passji<r(;s, which alwavs open 
or oifiMju^rv ioh«s, immediately behind ih(i vomers, at the anterior 

with, /., tho olfac- i. c j.\ rr^i i\ rni 

tory norv<!H; /A;., part ot tlic rooi of tlic iiiouth. ihesc passagcs 
tho wTobnii hfimi- bcjin^r open, aiul the hyoideiin apparatus do- 
thaium«m«!i>huion prosscd, the fiir iills tlic cavity of the niouth. 

JJiami,/>!i"; /'o/!!! '^'**^ external nostrils are then shut, and, the 
oj>tU' loiH-M ; <^.' (MTC). hyoidean apparatus being raised, the air is 
fo u r til ' vontricio ; forccd, through the open glottis, into the lungs. 
Jifoj, moduiitt Obion- All -4mp/ii6/a posscss a urinary bladder, 




which opens into the cloaca, and does not receive the ureters. 
The kidneys of the Amphibia appear, like those of fishes, to 
be persistent Wolffian bodies. 

In the brain of the Amphibia the cerebellum ia always 
very small, and represented by a mere band ; the cerebral 
hemispheres are elongated, and contain ventricles. In Proteiis 
the mesencephalon is very indistinctly marked. The optic 
nerves form a chiasma. 

As in fishes, the pneuraogastric gives off a lateral nerve, 
which runs along the sides of the bodj'. 

The eyes are very small, and covered by the integument, 
in Proteus, the Gymnophiona, and the genus Pipa. The 
perenni branchiate and derotreme Urodela have no eyelids; 
but most Batraahia have not only a well-developed upper 
eyelid, but a nictitating membrane, moved by special muscles. 

All Amphiiia possess a fenestra ovalis with a cartilagi- 
nous, or osseous, columelliform stapes, the expanded proximal 
end of which is fixed to the membrane of the fenestra. In 
many JBatrachia, if not in all, there is a fenestra rotunda, 
though the presence of a distinct cochlea has not been ascer- 
tained. The Urodela, the Gymnophiona, and the Pelobatidea, 
among the Satrachia, have no tympanic cavity, nor mem- 
brane. In the other Batraohia there are tympanic cavities 
communicating freely with the throat. Each is eloaed exter- 
nally by a tympanic membrane, with which the outer extremity 
of the stem of the stapes is connected. In the Aglossa, the 
' two tympanic cavities communicate with the mouth by a single 
Eustachian aperture ; and the outer end of the stapes expands 
into a great cartilaginous plate coextensive with the tympanic 
membrane. 

The ducts of the reproductive organs of the Amphibia, 
like those of the Ganoidei, always comniunicate directly witb 
the urinary ducts : and, as in most Gmtoidei and all JSlasmo- 
branchii, the proximal end of the oviduct is open, and com- 
municates with the peritoneal cavity. The male has no penis, 
unless a papillary elevation of the wall of the cloaca may re[>- 
resent such an organ. The testes of the male Amphibia are 
composed of tubules, and vasa efferentia convey the contents 
of these awav. In the Urodela, the vasa efferentia of each 
- testis enter the inner side of tho corresponding kidney, and 
traverse it, leaving its outer side to enter a genitourinary 
duct, which lies on the outer side of the kidney, ends blindly 
in front, and opens behind into the cloaca. The uriniferous 
tubuli also pjiss directly from the outer margin of the kidneys 
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into the genito-urinary duct. In the Batrachia there is like- 
wise a genito-urinary duct, and the vasa efferentia run to the 
inner edge of the kidney and enter it. In Bornhinator ignevs 
and Di8Coglo88U8 pictus, the genito-urinary duct receives the 
urinary products and the spermatozoa, in the same way as in 
the ifrodela. But, in the Frogs and Toads, the urinary tubuli 
are gathered together into a special small canal which opens 
into the genito-urinary duct near its termination in the cloaca, 
and the vasa efferentia pour their contents into this canal. 
Under these circumstances, the part of the genito-urinary duct 
which lies beyond the renal canal may become obliterated, as 
in the Frogs ; or may persist, and play the part of a V€8icula 
8emiT{ali8j as in the Toads. 

In the female Amphibia^ the kidneys have, as in the male 
Frogs and Toads, a renal canal which opens into the lower 
part of the oviduct. 

It would appear from these facts that the oviduct in the 
female, and the genito-urinary ducts in the male, Amphibia 
represent both the Wolffian and the Mullerian ducts of the 
higher Vcrtebrata. 

In most Amphibia the ova are impregnated and hatched 
outside the body, but internal impregnation and incubation 
occur in some of the Urodela, In Bipa the eggs are hatched 
in pouches of the dorsal integument, while tlie male Ahjte8 
carries them twisted in strings round his legs. 

When hatched, the young are devoid of respiratory organs 
and of limbs, and are provided with a long- tail, by means 
of which they swim about. Branchial clefts soon make their 
jippearancc ; and ciliated external branchial plumes, like those 
of the perennibranchiate Urodela^ are developed. A pair of 
suckers are sometimes formed upon the under-surface of the 
mandibular region, and the jaws acquire horny bheaths. 

A broad opercular membrane is developed in front of the 
branchial aperture, and, in the Batrachia^ extends over and 
eventually covers the gills, a rounded aperture persisting for 
a certain time only on the left side. The anterior pair of limbs 
is developed before the posterior, but in the Frog they are not 
so soon visible, being hidden by the opercular membrane. 

The lungs make their appearance as diverticula of the 
ventral wall of the ocsophngus. The nasal sacs are at first 
mere caecal involutions of tlie integument, but nasal passages 
communicating with the mouth are soon formed, and both 
aiJrial and aquatic respiration are completely established. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMPHIBU. 

In the Bati-achia, as development proceeds, the externa] _ 
brancliiiB disappear, and ave succeeded, function uilj-, by short " 
branchial filaments developed upon the whole length of each 
of the branchial arches, of which there are four. 




apertore. The Qgiue liHfl not 
right Me Inattad ofUic left. 



Before the development of the lungs the heart has only 
a single auricle; afterward, the auricle becomes divided into 
two. The aortic arches, at first, pass along the visceral and 
branchial arches to the dorsal aorta, as in other vertebrate 
embryos. When external gills are developed, each receivea a 
loopfrom the corresponding arch, much as in I*roteus. 

When the internal gills of the Jiatrachia appear, each 
aortic arcb which belongs to a branchial arch splits into two 
trunks, — one wliich remains directly connected with the cardiac 
aorta, and another which opens into the dorsal aorta. The 
vessels of the branchial filaments constitute loops between 
these afieront and efferent trunks, which always remain united 
by anastomoses. When branchial respiration ceases, and the 
branchial processes and their vessels disappear, the anasto- 
moses dilate ; the direct communication between the afferent 
and efferent trunks of the second pair of internal branehire is 
reestablished ; and they become the permanent arches of the 
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aorta. The anterior branchise ^re replaced by the carotid 
glands, and their afferent vessel is the carotid passage of the 
adult. The afferent and efferent trunks of the third pair of 
branchiae are converted into the stem of the cutaneous artery, 
and the afferent trunk of the fourth pair of branchiae into that 
of the pulmonary artery. The diagram (Fig. 25, p. 83) is 
intended to make these changes, and the relations of the 
various trunks to the embryonic aortic arches, intelligible. 

The alimentary canal of the Tadpole is, at first, long, and 
coiled up into a close spire, like a watch-spring, in the ab- 
domen, but its length becomes relatively less as age advances. 
At the same time, the diet changes from vegetable to animal 
— the young tadpole being chiefly herbivorous, the adult, 
insectivorous. 

In the Urodda the tail persists, and develops complete 
vertebrae ; but, in the Hatrachia^ the caudal part of the spinal 
column disappears, for the most part, together with the rest 
of the tail, and only the basal portion of the notochord be- 
comes converted into the urostyle, which eventually anchyloses 
with the two hindermost neural arches. 



J THE OSTEOLOGY OF THE EEPTELIA, 



I 
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The province SamopBida is divisible into the two claasea, J 
E^tilia and Aves. 

All Keptilia, so far as their organization is known to u^ J 
are distinguialied from Aves by the following characters : " 

1. The exosTceleton is composed of homy plates (scales), \ 
or bony plates (scutes), never of feathers. 

2. The centra of the vertebrse may be ainphicccloua, pro- 
ocelouB, opisthoccelous, or may have nearly flat articular faces ; 
but these faces are spheroidal or oval, and are never cylin 
droidal, even in the cervical region,* 

3. When reptiles possess a sacrum, the sacral- vertebras 
have large expanded ribs, with the ends of which the ilia 
articulate, 

4. The sternum is rhomboidal ; and, when many ribs are 
connected with it, the hindermost of these are attached to a 
single, or double, median backward prolongation (except, per- 
haps, in the Pteromurid). The sternum may be converted 
into cartilage-bone, but (with the possible exception of the 
Fterosauria) is never replaced by membrane-bone, and does 
not ossify from two, or more, definite centres, 

5. When an interclavicle exists, it remains distinct from 
the clavicles, 

6. The manus contains more than three digits (? Dino- 
sawTia), and the three radial digits, at fewest, have claws. 

7. In all existing reptiles, the ilia are prolonged farther 
behind the acetabulum, than in front of it; and the inner wall 
of the acetabulum is wholly, or almost completely, ossified. 
The pubes are directed downward and forward, and, like the 
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ischia, meet in a ventral symphysis. In the extinct Dlno 
sauria^ the pelvis exhibits forms transitional between the rep 
tilian and the ornithic arrangement. 

8. The digits of the pes are not fewer than three ; and the 
metatarsal bones are not anchylosed together, or with the distal 
tarsal bones. 

9. In existing reptiles not fewer than two aortic arches (a 
right and a left) persist. Two arterial trunks are given off 
from the right ventricle, or the part of the single ventricle 
which answers to it. The venous and arterial currents of the 
blood are connected, either in the heart itself, or at the origins 
of the aortic arches. 

10. The blood is cold. There are usually two semilunar 
valves at the origins of the aortic and pulmonary trunks. 

11. The corpora higemma lie upon the upper surface of 
the brain. 

• In Aves, on the contrary : 

1. The exoskeleton consists of feathers. Ossifications of 
the dermis are rare, and never take the form of scutes. 

2. In all recent birds, the centra of the cervical vertel>rflp, 
at least, have subcylindrical articular faces. If, as in some 
birds, the faces of the centra of the other vertebras are sphe- 
roidal, they are opisthocoelous, which is the rarest arrange- 
ment among reptiles. 

3. The proper sacral vertebrae of birds — that is to say, 
those between, or through, the arches of which the roots of the 
sacral plexus pass — have no expanded ribs abutting on the 
ilia. 

4. The sternum has no costiferous median backward pro- 
longation, all the ribs being attached to its sides. The carti- 
laginous sternum is replaced, in the adult, by membrane-bone, 
and ossifies from two, to five or more, centres. 

6. When an interclavicle exists it is confluent with the 
clavicles. 

6. The manus does not contain more than three digits, and 
not more than the two radial digits have claws. 

7. The ilia are greatly prolonged in front of the acetal)- 
ulum, the inner wall of which is membranous. The pubes 
and ischia are directed backward, more or less paralhil with 
one another, and the ischia never meet in a ventral symphysis. 

8. The astragalus sends up a process on to the* front face of 
the tibia, and early anchyloses with the latter bone. In this 
character, Birds differ from all existing Reptiles. The foot 
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coatalna not more than four digits. The first metatarsal is, 
almost always, free, shorter than the rest, and inoomplete 
above. The other three are anchyloaed together, and with the 
distal tarsal bone, to form a tarso-meta tarsus. 

Some of the extinct Dinosauria closely resembled birds 
in the form of the tibia and astragalus, the imiuOYable union 
of the two bones, and the reduction of the number of the 

9. Oaly one aortic arch, the right, is present. Ouly one 
arterial trunk, the pulmouic, is given off from the right ven- 
tricle. The arterial and venous currents communicate only by 
the capillaries. 

10. The blood is hot. There are three semilunar valves at 
the origins of the aortic and pulmonary trunks. In all exist- 
ing birds the eitremities of the chief pulmonary p-issages 
terminate in air-sacs. There is a rudiment of this structure 
JQ the ChamEeleons, and the extinct Pterodactyles very prob- 
ably possessed such sics. 

11. The corpora iiffemma are thrown down to the sides 
and base of the brain. 

The Heptilia. — This class is divisible, by well-defined chai^ 
acters, into the following groups : 

A. The dorsal vertebrEB (whicli, like all the other rertebne, are devoid of 
transTcrae proceescs) are not morablo upon one another, nor'are tho ribs 
■DOTabla npan. the veHohrtB (PleuroipiwiljiUa), Uoat of the dorsal vertcbraa 
and ribs are restrainei! from motion by Uie union of auperfieial bonj plates, 
into which thej pa^s, to form a, carapace. 

Dernial bones, nanally nine in number, ono of which is median and sjia- 
metrical, and the others lateral and paired, are deraloped in ths ventra) walU 
of the thorai Bud abdomen, forming apl^lron. 

L — Chdonia. 

B. The dorsal vertebrm (which have either complete, op rudiraentarj, 
iBverse processes] are moTable upon ono another, and the ribs upon 
a. There is no plastron. 
0. The dorsaJ vertebrto have transvene processes, whicli are cither 

entire, or only verif imperfectly divided into terminal faeeta (Srpe- 

toiponilylia). 
a. The transverse proi^esses arc long ; the limbs well developed, with 

the dibits united by tho integument into a paddle ; the sternum and 

Btomai ribs are absent or radimentary. 

IL — Pletioaatcna . 

h. The tr.in^verse processes arc short, and s 

tbc limbs present or absent; wbea 
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a. A pectoral arch and urinary bladder. 

III. — Lacertilia. 

b. No pectoral arch, and no urinary bladder. 

IV. — Ophidia. 

b. The dorsal vcrtcbr© have double tubercles in the place of transversa 
processes (Peroajpondi/h'a). The limbs are paddle-hke. 

V. — Ichthj/oaauria. 

c The anterior dorsal vertcbrao have elongated and divided transverse 
processes, the tubercular being longer than the caoitular division 
\8ucho8pondylia). 
a. With only two vertebrae in the sacrum. 

VI. — Crocodilia, 

h» With more than two. vertebra) in the sacrum. 

a. The manus without a prolonged ulnar digit 

1. The hind-limb saurian. 

VII. — Dicynodontia. 

2. The hind-limb ornithic. 

VIII. — Orniihoscelida, 

b. The manus having an extremely prolonged ulnar digit. 

IX. — Pterosauria. 

I shall describe the exoskeletal, endoskeletal, and dental 
systems of the chief groups of the Jieptilia, under the several 
heads here enumerated, and I shall then give an account of 
these systems in Aves. But modifications in the myology, 
neurology, splanchology, and development of the two classes 
may be conveniently considered together, under those several 
heads, in another chapter. 

1. The CnELONiA. — ^The Tortoises and Turtles are those 
reptiles which most nearly approach the Amphibia, though 
they depart very widely not merely from the amphibian, but 
from the ordinary vertebrate type, in some respects. 

A homy epidermic exoskeleton is absent in the soft Tor- 
toises (Trionyx), the bodies of which are covered by a soft 
integument ; but, in the oth(;r Chelonia, the epidermis is modi- 
fied into horny plates, which constitute the so-called " Tor- 
toise-shell," and have in general a very definite arrangement. 
Tlie dorsal surface of the body presents three series of central 
plates, of which five are in the middle and four upon each side 
(4, 5, 4). ITie margins of the dorsal shield are guarded by 
twenty-four or twenty-five plates ; one on the middle line in 
front, called nuchal / onp pr two behind, pygal ; and eleven 
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on each side, marginal. Thu ventral shield sometimes pr^' J 
Bents an anterior median scale ; but, more usually, there are 
six pairs, disposed By m metrically. It will be seen, presently, 
that these epidermic plates by no means correspond with the 
bony ' dermal ossifications. In addition to these principal 
plates, smaller scale-like patches of homy epidermis are de- ] 
veloped on other pajls of the body, and on the limbs. 

The dermal ossifications may best be described in t 
tion with the endoskeleton. 

The presacral vertebne are few in number. In the Green 
Turtle { Ckdone midas) there are eight cervical, and ten dor- 
sal, in front of the sacrum, which is composed of two vertebrEC. 
In all the cervical vertebrse the neurocentral sutures persist; 
there are no transverse processes, or rilis, and the spiuea are 
low or obsolete. The first vertebra, or atlas, is a ringlike 
bone, composed of three pieces, one basal and tw-j superolat- 
eraL The second is a true axis vertebra, the ceutral part of 
the centnim of the atlas ossifying' apart, as an odontoid bone^ 
and attaching itself to the front feoe of the centrum of the s 
and vertebra. 

The other cervical vertebrae are remarkable for the singuil 
lar variety in the disposition of their articular cups and balls.! 




Thus the third is opisthocoslous ; the fourth, bioonveic J 
the fifth, proccelous; the sixth, also procceloiis, but the pos-J 
terior face is nearly flat, and very broad ; in t!ie seventh, both ^ 
the anterior and the posterior faces are very broad and flat- 
tened, the posterior being the more convex. The eighth cer- 
vical vertebra is proccelous, and differs from the rest by the 
expansion of its neural spine, and by the arching backward 
of its postzygiipophysea over tlic coiives prezygapophyscs of 
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the first dorsal vertebra, upon wliicli tlie former play back- 
ward and forward. 

All the cervical vertebrae are very freely movable upon 
one another, and confer great flexibility on the neck. In 
striking contrast with this arrangement, the ten following 
vertebrae have flattened faces, firmly united by cartilage. If 
any one of these vertebne, from the second to the ninth, be 
examined, it will be found that the elongated centrum is only 
loosely united with the neural arch, and that the summit of 
the neural arch is continuous with a broad flat plate of bone, 
which forms one of the eight median elements of the carapace, 
or neural plates (Fig. 62, k). 

There are no transverse processes, but a rib is articulated 
between the centrum and the neural arch. At a short dis- 
tance from its attachment, this rib passes into a broad plate 
of bone, which extends upward to unite suturally with the 
neural plate ; and, in front and behind, becomes similarly con- 
nected with preceding and succeeding costal plates. The rib 
may be traced along the under-surfjice of the costal plate, be- 
yond the outer margin of which it protrudes ; and its free ex- 
tremity is received into a pit in an elongated prismatic dermal 
ossification, which forms one of a series of marginal plates 
(Fig. 62, M). 

The first dorsal vertebra differs from the others in many 
respects. The anterior face of its centrum is concave, and 
looks downward and forward, while its prczygapophyses are 

-V 




Pio. 62.— Tran»ver»o section of the skeleton of Chelone mi/las In the dorsal rojflon : ^, 
centrum; V, expanded neural plate; C\ costal plate; A*, rib; M, inar^nal plate; P, lat- 
eral element of the plastron. 

much prolonged, in order to articulate with the convex poste- 
rior face of the centrum and prolonged postzygapophyses of 
the last cervical vertebra. The spinous process of this verte- 
bra does not pass into the bony nuchal plate of the carapace, 
which lies above it (Fig. 63, iVw), and its rib docs not expantl 
into a costal plate, but becomes connected with the costal 
plate of the second dorsal vertebra. The neural arch of this 
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rertcbra is shorter, from before back^vard, than its centrum ; 
and the neura! arch of the second dorsal vertebra extends for- 
ward and overlaps the centram of the first, for the space thus 
left unoccupied. The rib of the second vertebra is also carried 
forward, and articulates not only with its own centrum and 
neural arch, but with the ])osterior edge of the centrum of the 
first vertebra. ' 

These arrangements are repeated by the other dorsal ver- . 
tebr^ and riba, up to the ninth inclusive ; but, in the tenth, 
the neural arch occupies ouly the anterior half of the centrum 
of its own vertebra, and the rib is very small, and has no cos- 
tal plate. 

The uuion of the neural and costal plates of the eight dor- ■ 




' Bal vertebne, from the second to the ninth inclusively, gives 
rise to the principal part of the carapace, or dorsal moiety of 

I the bony shell of the Chclonian. Tlie firat and the tenth dor- I 

} Hal vertebrae contribute nothing to the carapace, their small 
ribs merely becoming attached to tho costal plates behind and 

\ before them. 

In front of the first neural plate, and joined with it by a 
aerrated suture, lies a large nuchal plate (Fig. 63, JVw), which 
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forms the anterior median boundary of the carapace. This 
nuchal plate sends down from its under-surface a median pro- 
cess, which is joined by ligament with the expanded neural 
spine of the eighth cervical vertebra. Behind the eighth neu- 
ral plate, three other median pygal plates (Fig. 63, jF^) suc- 
ceed one another. The anterior two of these are united by 
sutures with the eighth neural and costals, and with one an- 
other; but the third is connected externally only with the 
marginal plates. All three are perfectly distinct from tlie sub- 
jacent vertebrae. 

Tlie sides of the carapace are completed, between the 
nuchal and pygal plates, by eleven marginal plates (Fig. 63, 
M) on each side. Eight of these receive the ends of the ribs 
of the seconti to the ninth dorsal vertebrae, in the way already 
described. 

There is no doubt that the nuchal, the pygal, and the mar- 
ginal plates of the carapace are membrane-bones, developed 
in the integument, quite independently of either the vertebrae 
or the ribs. But it appears that the neural plates and the 
costal plates exist, as expansions of the cartilages of the neu- 
ral spines and ribs of the primitive vertebrae, before ossifica- 
tion takes place. This being the case, the neural and costal 
plates are vertebral and not dermal elements, however similar 
they may seem to be to the nuchal, pygal, and marginal plates. 
But this ultimate similarity of bones of totally distinct origin 
is not more remarkable here than in the case of the skull, 
where the parietal and frontal bones stand in the same rela- 
tion to the supra-occipital bone as the nuchal and pygal plates 
do to the neural plates of the carapace. 

There are no sternal ribs, and no trace of a true sternum 
has yet been discovered in the Chelonia. The plastron is 
wholly composed of membrane-bones, which arc developed in 
the integument, and lie, in part, in front of, and, in part, be- 
hind, the umbilicus of the foetus. The latter, at least, there- 
fore belong to the abdomen, and the plastron is a tlioracico- 
abdominal structure. 

In the turtle the plastron consists of nine pieces — one me- 
dian and anterior, four lateral and paired (Fig, 64). These 
pieces may be named — the median, entoplastron ; the first 
lateral, epiplastron ; the second, hyojAai^tron ; the third, hypo* 
plastron^ and the fourth^ xiphiplastron* The entoplastron 

♦ Believing the plaBtron to answer to tlie Btemum of other Vertebrata, 
anatomists have termed these elements of the plastron entoaternttm^ epieUr- 
num^ hyostenvum^ hypoiternum^ and xiphistemum. 
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1111(1 the two ep/'pliistra coirespoud with the meditin and lateral 
thoracic plates of the Labyrintbodont Amphibia, and very 
probably answer to the intcrclavicle and clavicles of other 
Verlebrala. 



Fio. 64.— Tie pli 




le ptastroD of the Gncn Turtle (OAifgiM midtu): Let.ititBKh-Me; d, 
Irs; i/y./), iyuplulmn ; tfpji^liyP'pl"'™''; ^. ilpbiplaBroD. 



The sacrum consists of two vertebrse. The expanded 
sacral ribs are not anchylosed with the centra and arches of 
their vertebras. 

The tail is flexible, and consists of procceloua vertebrie. 
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The anterior Randal vertebra have no transverse processes, 
but possess riba wliieh may not become anchylosed with the 
oentrn. Thus the tail and the neok are the only regions of 
the spinal column of a Chelonian which are fle^tible. 

In the skulls of the Ghelonia all the bones^ except the 
mandible and the hyoidean arch, are immovably united to- 

In the occipital segment of the adult, the supra-occipital 
is united with the epiotic. but the ex-occipital usually remains 
perfectly distinct bom the opisthotic. The basisphenoid is 
large and distinct. The alisphcnoidal region remains unos^i- 
iicd ; but tbe largo parietals send down a prolongation on 
each side, which plays the part of an alisphcnoid. Neither 
the presphenoid nor tbe orbitosphenoids nro rcprcsoiled by 
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lansDftboakDDofthoTnrtlo. Then 
at the p^torlor uiolet/ of Ihe iknU. 



THE CHBLONIAN ^KULL. 




6 periotic capsule the 
"s occipitale extern^ 
iles witL ILe supra- 



botiCj but there are large froutals. In. (he 
large proOtic and the opisthotio {Cu( 
remain distinct bones, but the epiotic i 
oocipital. 

The naso-ethmoidal cartilage largely persiatB; but it be- 
comes covered above and at the Bides by a large bone, which 
meets with its fellow in the middle line, and occupies the po- 
sition of the lachrymal, prefrontal, find nasal. The premaxillie 
are small, and nsually nuited together. There is a single 
vomer, produced downward into a median intemasal plate, 
which expands below, and joins the palatine plate of the 
palatine bone. 

Above the posterior and upper part of the orbit lies a post- 
frontal, and, behind this, a squamosal is placed at the sides of 
the periotic capsule, and above the large quadrate bone. The 
postfrontal and spuamosal occupy the „ 

upper part of the temporal region of ' 
the skull. Below these, a quadrato- 
jugal and a jugal connect the quad- 
rate bone with the large maxilla. 

In some genera, as Ofieioiie and , 
Cheh/dra, the skull possesses a sort 
of false roof, formed by the expan- 
sion of a median ridge, developed 
from the parietal bones, into a broad 
plate, which becomes suturally united 
with the postfrontals and squamosals. ^ 

The quadrate bone ia firmly fixed 
to the sides of the periotic region of 
the skull, and ends below in a strong 
condyle for the mandibles. The long 
and broad pterygoid bonea unite with 
one another in the middle line, and ^_^i 
are firmly fixed to the base of the ■ 
skull, as in Pl&fiosawia and Croco- 
dilia. They unite only with the up- BO^ 
per part of the quadrate bone, as in 
the latter reptiles. 

The palatines are firmly united ^^''■^^^^'^^"ftii^^^Bt'^JI'ofVx^. 
with the pterygoids, behind, and with ^\ poawriot nareB. 
the vomer above and in front. They 

are prolonged downward, and develop a short palatine plate, 
which unites with the produced and expanded lower edge of 
the vomer, to bound the posterior n '"' "" "" 
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The dentary pieces of the two rami of the mandible are 
represented by one bone, as in Birds. 

The hyoidean apparatus consists of a broad plate of car- 
tilage with two longer anterior, and two shorter posterior, 
ossified comua. The comua have no direct connection with 
the skull. 

The pectoral and pelvic arches appear, at first sight, to 
have a very anomalous position in the Chelonia, inasmuch as 
they seem to bo situated inside, and not outside, the skeleton 
of the trunk. But since the plastron docs not answer to the 
sternum of other Vertebrata, but to part of the dermal skele- 
ton, the anomaly does not really exist on the ventral side. 
And, as to the dorsal side, the pectoral and pelvic arches of 
the foetal Chelonian are at first situated in front of, or behind, 
and external to, the ribs, as in other Vertebrata, It is only 
as development advances, that the first costal plate extends 
over the scapula, and the hinder costal plates over the ilium. 

The pectoral arch is ossified in such a manner that the 
scapula and precoraooid form one bone, while the coracoid re- 
mains distinct. The free ends of the coracoid and precoracoid 
are usually connected together by a fibro-cartilaginous band, 
representing the epiooracoidal cartilage in Lacertilia, There 
is no clavicle, unless the epiplastra and entoplastron represent 
that bone. 

The carpus of the Chelonia contains nine primary ossicles, 
as in the Urodela — three in the proximal row, one central, 
and five distal — and these almost always remain distinct. 

There are five digits, the numbers of the phalanges of 
which present no constancy. 

The pelvis contains the usual bones. The pubes (which 
are very large) and the ischia meet respectively in a long 
symphysis; and, sometimes, the foramina obturatorla are 
completed, internally, by the meeting of the bony pubes and 
ischium of each side in the middle line. 

The pelvis is not usually united with cither the carapace 
or the plastron, but in Chelys^ Chelodlna^ and some other 
genera, the ilia unite by synchondrosis, or anchylosis, with the 
last costal plate, and the pubis and iscliium with tlio xipliistor- 
nal plates, so that the pelvis becomes firmly fixed between the 
carapace and plastron. 

The proximal row of the tarsal bones consists usually of 
an astragalus^ formed by the union of the tlbiale and interme- 
dium, and of ajibulare or calcaneum. In Chehjdra there is a 
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ceiitrale. In Ohelone, Emys, Teatudo, and Trianyx the centrale 
is united with, the astragalus ^ and in JEmys, the calcaneum 
coalesces into the astragalus, bo that the proximal portion of 
t!ie tarsus consists of one bone. In the distal 8eries"the two 
fibular tnrsals are united iuta a cuboid bone. There arc five 
digits, and the fifth metatarsal has a peculiar form, as if bent 
upon itself at right angles, in the middle of its length. 

In the Testudinea there are only two phalanges in each 
digit of the pes. 

The OMon 
dea, the j _ , 

1. The Testtidinea have the horny jawa naked and cutting, 
or denticulated. The eyes are lateral, the tympanic mem- 
brane is exposed, the short and thick limbs have the toes 
(all of which have nails) bound together by the integument. 
The horny plates of the carapace and plastron are well de- 
veloped. 

The Land Tortoises belong to this division. The carapace 
is usually very convex, and sometimes (as in the genus Jyxis) 
the anterior part of the plastron is movable, and can be shut 
up like a lid. In Clnyxis, the hinder part of the carapace is 
similarly mobile. 

3. The Emyd^a have, usuaUy, homy cutting jaws, un- 
covered by lips ; the tympanum exposed, and the limbs more 
slender than in the TestMdi'nea, with tive-clawed digits, which 
are only united by a web. The homy plates of the carapace 
and plastron are well developed. 

These are the River and Marsh Tortoises. They are further 
divisible into two groups, in the one of which, the Terrapenes, 
tho pelvis is free, the neck bends in a vertical plane, and the 
head is almost completely hidden by the carapace when re- 
tracted (Emys, Cistudo, Uhelydra). In C'istudo, Cinoatenvm, 
and Staurotypus, the hinder part of the plastron is mobile. 
In the other division, the Chelodines, the pelvis is fixed to the 
carapace and plastron, the neck bends sideways, and the 
head cannot be completely retracted under the carapace 
(Chelys, Chelodina.) 

3. In the TVlonycJioidea (Mud or Soft Tortoises), the jaws 
hare an external cutaneous lip ; the nasal organ ia prolonged 
into a kind of snout, and the. head is covered by a soft skin 
without any visible tympanic membrane. The limbs are flat- 
tened, somewhat finlike, and pentadactyle ; but only three 
iigita have nails. The integument develops no homy plates, 
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but is quite soft. The costal plates are shorter than in other 
Chdoniaj and the marginal ossicles are either rudimentary or 
absent. 

The genera Qymnopus^ Cryptopus^ and Cycloderma^ con- 
stitute this division ; they all inhabit the fresh waters of hot 
latitudes. 

The Euereta^ or Turtles, have an exposed, hooked, homy 
beak, with a blunt snout. The tympanum is hidden by the 
inteffument. The limbs, of which the anterior pair are much 
the longer, are converted into paddles, the digits being much 
flattened and elongated, and immovably united together by 
the integument ; only one or two nails are developed. The 
skin of the body is either rugose {Sphargia)^ or covered with 
thick epidermic plates ( Chelone.) 

The two genera composing this group inhabit the seas of 
warm climates. 

The Chdonia are first known to occur, with certainty, in 
the Lias. The older forms are, in many respects, intermediate 
between the Exiereta and the Trionychoidea^ but present no 
approximation to any other order of Heptilia. 

n. The Plesiosaubia. — In some of the JPlesiosauria, the 
head, not more than one-twelfth or one-thirteenth of the length 
of the body, is mounted upon a neck as long, in projiortion, as 
that of a Swan ; but in others, the head is large and massive, 
and the neck much shorter. The hind-limbs are longer tlian 
the fore-limbs, and there is a comparatively short tail. The 
integument was certainly devoid of any scutes ; and was, prob- 
ably, smooth and possessed no scales. 

The cervical vertebrae may exceed forty in number, though 
they are generally fewer; and as none of the ribs appear to 
have l>een connected with the sternum, or if such connection 
existed it cannot now be traced, it becomes difiicult to dis- 
tinguish between cervical and dorsal vcricl>rae, and one is 
obliged to have recourse to some method of separating the 
two, differing from that already adopted. Now, in these 
animals, the neurocentral suture persists for a considerable 
period, if not throughout life ; and the surfaces for the articu- 
lation of the cervical ribs, which are at first altogether below 
the neurocentral sutures, gradually rise, in the posterior parts 
of the neck, until they first are cut l)y, and tluni rise above, 
the suture. It is very convenient, and harmonizes very well 
witl ; some facts to be mentioned by-and-by in the structure of 
the Crocodilian to take the last of the vertebrae in which the 
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cosUA articular eurface J3 cut by the neurocentral suture, as 
the laat of the cervical series. 

The two anterior cervical vertebne, as thus defined, con- 
stitute the atlas aad axis, aud are frequently anchylosed to- 
gether. The centre of the other cervical vertebrae have Blightly 
concave anterior and posterior surfaces ; well-developed neural 
arches ; anterior and posterior oblique processes, or zyga- 
pophysea, of the ordinary character ; and stout, but somewhat 
short, spinous processes. The centrum presents, upon each 
side, an oval rugose pit, sometimes more or less divided 
ijto two facets. This is the costal articular surface, which 
has been already adverted to. Into it fits the thickened head 
of a costal rib, which may have corresponding fecets, but is 
otherwise undivided. The rib is continued backward into a 
short and straight body, and the angle, or the part at which 
the neck and the body of the rib join, is produced forward, so 
that the cervical ribs of the I'lestosauna have a strong general 
resemblance to those of the Crocodllia. In the posterior part 
of the neck aud the anterior part of the dorsal region, the ribs 
become somewhat longer, and lose their anterior processes, 
graduallv acquiring the rounded and curved form of ordinary 
ribs. Their proKimal ends remain simple, and the facets, with 
which they articulate, become raised, and thrown outward, as 
transverse processes, developed from, the arches of the verte- 
briB. (Fig. 68, C.) 

In the anterior dorsal vertebras, these transverse processes 
rapidly acquire their full length ; and they are continued iin- 
der this form, descending somewhat lower upon the arches of 
the vertebrae toward the sacrum, to the end of the dorsal re- 
gion. Tha neural spines acquire greater length, the zyga- 
pophysos are well developed, and the articular surfaces of the 
centra retain the form which they possessed in the cervical 
region. There are usually between twenty and twenty-five 
dorsal vertebrfe. The sacral vertebrce are two, and resemble 
the others, except that the sacral ribs are large and broad for 
the attachment of the ilium. The caudal vertebrae, usually 
between thirty and forty in number, become, aa usual, reduced 
to little more than centra at t!ie end of the tail ; but, in the 
fore part of the tail, they have well-developed spines and ar- 
ticular processes, with ribs which become anchylosed to the 
bodies of the vertebras, only late in life. Well-developed 
chevron-bones are attached between the ventrjl margins of 
successive centra of the caudal vertebra;. 

As has been mentioned, there appear to be no sternal ribs. 
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Fio. 68. — Dia^aiii showinf^ tho stracture of the most important parts of the skeleton of 
PlesiOBUurus. — A, tho skull: JVa, nasal apcrturo. — IJ, tho left foro-llmb: //, humerus: 
Uit ulna ; B^ radius ; r. i. u.^ radiale, intermedium, ana ulnare, in tho proximal row of 
carpal bones; 1, 2, 8, distal carpal bones; Jl/c, metacarpus; Ph. phalanf^res. — C, a dorsal 
yertebra with ribs (JiX and ventral ossifications ( V.o). — D, tho left hind-limb : F^ femur; 
7*, tibia; F^ fibula; t. i.f^ tibiale, intermedium, and flbulare, in the proximal row of tar- 
sal bones ; 1, 2, 8, distal tarsal bones ; Mt^ metatarsus ; PA, phalnnf^es.— K, the pectoral 
orch : 8c^ scapula ; Co, coracoid ; a, clavicles and interclavicio (?). — F, the pelvic arch : 
Pb^ pubis ; //, ilium ; /«, ischium. 



but there is a well-developed system of ossifications of the 
wall of the abdomen, arranged in transverse rows from before 
backward ; each row consists of a median bono, slip^htly bent 
upon itself, thick in the middle, and thin at each end — and of 
six other bones, three on each side, which are elongated and 
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pointed at eacb end, and so disposed that their pointed ends ] 
overlap one anotber. (Fig- 68, C.) j 

In some J'hsiosauria, as already stated, the skull (Fig. 68, I 
A) is very small iu proportion to the body, not having more I 
than a twelfth, or a thirteenth, of the length of the latter; but, I 
in other species, the skull is much larger. The snout is taper- I 
ing and depressed, and the nasal apertures are situated, not I 
at its estremities, but just in front of the orbits — the latter, | 
like the supra-temporal foBsre, being wide. The occipital con- 
dyle is almost wholly developed from the stout basi-occipital. 
Ine ejt-occipitals give off elongated parotic processes, and the 
basisphenoid is a thick bone, which ends in front in a long 
rostrum. 

There is a well-marked parietal foramen, and the parietals 
send off comparatively short processes backward, which be- 
come connected with the large squamosals. The latter unite 
with the postfrontals, which separate the orbits from the tem- 
poral fossa, and the orbit is completed behind by the junction i 
of the postirontal with the jugal. The jugal bone is continued j 
backward into a slender bar, which extends as far bnck as the I 
lower cud of the quadrate, and probably contains a quadrato- 1 
jugal, so that there is a distinct infra-temporal fossa. The I 
most obvious circumstance in which the sbuil of Pleaiosauma | 
differs from that of most Reptilia is in the great size of the 
premaiillaries, which constitute a large proportion of the 
snout. 

The under-surface of the skull is rarely well exposed in 
its anterior part ; posteriorly, it exhibits a broad and long 
expansion, formed by the pterygoid bones, which unite in the ■ 
middle line, and send processes outward and backward to I 
the quadrate bone. On each side of the middle line of thia ' 
region of the skull, is seen an ovoidal fossa or depression. 
The pterygoids are continued forward, and are united exter- 
nally with transverse bones, and more anteriorly with flattened 
palatine bones. When the fore-part of the under-surface of the 
skull is exposed, two other fossie are visible, one on each side 
of the middle line, bounded behind by the palatine bones, and 
separated by what appear to be the vomers. I conceive that 
these are the true posterior nares, and that the posterior fcper- 
tures are simply spaces left between the pterygoid hones and 
the basis cranii. 

At the sides of the base of the skull, specimens of Plesio- 
amtms occasionally exhibit two styliform bones, which lie 
parallel with the axis of the skull ; these may be parts of the 
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hyoidean apparatus. No trace of anj' sclerotic ring has been 
found. 

The teeth of the Plesiosauria are sharp-pointed, curved, 
and the outer surfaces of their crowns striated. Each tooth 
is lodged in a distinct alveolus, with which, as in the Croco* 
dilia^ it does not become anchylosed. 

The pectoral arch (Fig. 68, E) is one of the most remark- 
able parts of the organization of the Plesiosauria, It consists, 
in the first place, of two very large coracoids, the long axes 
of which are parallel with one another, while their inner edges 
meet, without overlapping, throughout the greater part of 
their extent. In this respect they differ from any of the 
Lacertilia^ which are provided with well-developed limbs. In 
these the long axes of the coracoids always cut one another 
at a large angle, open posteriorly — a circumstance which 
results from the maimer in which the coracoids are received 
into grooves in the anterolateral edges of the rhomboidal part 
of the sternum. Hence it would appear that the Plesiosauria^ 
like the Ghelonia^ did not possess any thing corresponding to 
this rhomboidal part of the sternum, but that the intercoracoid 
part of the sternum was either absent, or reduced to a mere 
band, as in some Batrachia, 

The sbapulaB are unlike the corresponding organs in any 
other reptile. The glenoidal end, stout and strong, is con 
tinned horizontally forward and inward, as a bony prism, with 
a somewhat concave inner edge, and flat inferior surface. The 
outer surface, rising up at right angles to the ventral surface, 
gives rise to a well-defined edge; at a short distance from the 
glenoidal end, the part of the bone which bears this surface is 
produced upward and backward, into a low recurved plate. 
This part appears to represent the proper bcxly of tlie scapula 
in other Reptiles, while the horizontal prolongation answers 
to that preglenoidal process of the scapula, which extends 
forward and inward as a free bony bar in many Lac.ertilla — 
for example. Iguana, 

In well-preserved specimens, a broad hoop of substance 
(Fig. 68, E, a), which seems to have been but imperfectly 
ossified, extends across the middle line of the body, from the 
preglenoidal process of one scapula to that of the otlior, and is 
continued backward in the middle line, to the junction of the 
two coracoids. Tliis corresponds very nearly in form and 
position to the epicoracoidal ossifications of the iMcertilia^ 
combined with the clavicles and iuterclavicles ; but I have 
never been able to detect any distinct clavicular, or intercla- 
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vicular, elements in any PleBiosaums, though they appear to 
have been well developed in Nothosaurus. 

The humerus is a stout bone — prismatic, and with a rounded 
head at its proximal end, flatten^ and broad distally. {Fig. 
68, B.) Its anterior margin is nearly straight, or even slightly 
convex, while the posterior is concave. JDiataily, it presente 
two fiicets, meeting at an angle, with which the broad and' 
short radius and ulna articulate. The ulna differs 
from the radius, being convex posteriorly, and concave iai 
front. The two bones are of equal length, and much shoi 
than the humerus. There are six rounded carpal boneSj 
arranged in two rows; and to these succeed five digits, 
posed of metacarpals and phalanges, which are elongated and- 
constricted in the middle. The middle digits h; 
phalanges. 

The pelvic arch has very large dimensions, in correspond- 
ence with the size of the hind-limb, which is usually longer 
than the fore-limb. (Fig. 68, F and D.) The ilium is a 
verticaOy elongated bone, narrower below than above, where 
it becomes connected with the sacral ribs. Inferiorly, it unites 
with the pubis and with tiie ischium, to form the acetabulum. 
The pubes are very broad quadrate bones, much larger than 
the ischia, and they meet in a median symphysis. The ischia, 
triangular and expanded, also unite in a ventral symphysis. 
The femur resembles the humerus in its general form, although 
both its sides are straightcr, and the other bones of the hind- 
limb are so like those of the fore-limb, as to need no special 
description. 

Tliere can be little doubt that all the bones of the limbs- 
were, like those of the Cetacea, enclosed within a commoQi 
sheath of integument, so as to form a paddle. 

Such is the general organization of the skeleton of thft' 
JPlesioaauriaj which are long extinct animals, entirely confined 
to the Mesozoic Rocks, from the Trias to the Chalk, inclusive. 
They may be divided into two groups, according as they are 
Triassic, or Fost-Triaasic, in age. 

The Post-Triassic group contains the genera Pleaioaa-wrW' 
and jPliosaurus, the different species of which appear to differ' 
in little more than the proportions of the head to the trunk,,, 
and the relative length and degree of excavation of the centra 

■ It msy he a qnostion wliethsr tha founh diatttl bono in tlio carpus and 1 
tursog (Fig-. BS, E and D) balonga Co curpiiB acd turaua, or to mctacuTPUB luid.A 
metntaraua j or wlietberit is I'oriQO'iLy the oonfluenoe of clenimla beloiieinf' J 
to both regions. 
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of the vertebrae. In the species which have been named 
Pliosaurus, the vertebrae are wide in proportion to their 
length, and deeply excavated in front and behind. Pliosaurus 
attained gigantic dimensions, paddles of some individuals 
reaching a ]ength of not less than six feet. 

The Triassic genera, Nbthoaaurua^ SimosauruSj Pisto- 
saurus (for a knowledge of the organization of which we are 
chiefly inde.bted to the labors of Hermann von Meyer), appear 
to have diflPered from JPlesiosaurus principally in the following 
respects : 

The connection of the neural arches with the centra of the 
vertebrae seems to have been looser. The supra-temporal 
fossae in the skull appear to have been larger in proportion. 
In these animals, the under-surface of the skull has the same 
structure as in Plesiosaurua^ but apparently lacks the poste- 
rior fossae ; while there is no doubt whatsoever that the true 
posterior nares are situated far forward, in the position as- 
signed to them in Pleaiosaurus, 

The pectoral arch of N'othoaaurus^ again, presents a very 
interesting deviation from the Plesiosaurian type. The cora- 
coids, indeed, are greatly expanded, and meet by their inner 
edges, so that the rhomboidal part of the sternum seems to 
have been wholly absent, and the scapulae have a horizontal 
prolongation, not quite so long as in Pleaiosaurus^ with an up- 
standing proper scapular part of corresponding shape. But 
then the ends of these preglenoidal processes are connected 
together by, and indeed suturally united with, a stout, curved, 
transverse bar of bone, consisting of three pieces, one small 
and median, and two very large and lateral, all united firmly 
together by sutures. There can be little doubt that the con- 
stituents of this bony bar correspond with the interclavicles 
and clavicles of Lacertilia and Ichthyoaauria, 

III. The Lacertilia. — Some few Lacertilia^ like the Cha- 
maeleons and the Amphiahcenm^ are covered l)y a soft integu- 
ment; but, in the majority, there is an epidermic exoskeleton 
composed of homy plates, tubercles, or spines, or overlapping 
scales. In some forms (e.g., ScincuSy Cyclodus) the dermi 
beneath the horny scales is ossified, and tlie body has a com- 
plete armor of bony scutes, corresponding in form with the 
scales. The dermal ossifications of the head may coalesce 
with the subjacent bones, but this union of dermal bones with 
subjacent parts does not occur in other parts of the body. 

The spinal column always contains a considerable number 
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of vertebrJB ; and, except in the Amphisbmnm and aome fl 
other Lizarila, the tail is long. Those Lizards which j 
hind-limba have n sacrum, into which not more than three 
vertebrEB, and rarely more than two, enter. The presacral 
vertebjie are distingniahable, when sternal ribs are present, into 
cervical and dorsal. AU those vertebras which lie in front of 
the first sternal rib are cervical ; and if, as sometimes happens, 
the last two or three dorsal vertebrse are devoid of ribs, they 
become lumbar. Not more than nine vertebwe are mot wiiJi 
in the cervical region of existing Jjacertilia, and this a 
is rare. The number was greater in some extinct ZiacertUia. 

The atlas is composed of three pieces, one inferior and 
two superolateral The odontoid bone is dosely united with 
the second vertebra, and its anterior face may bo cylindroidal. 
A separate ossification is sometimes formed on the uuder-aur- 
faoe of the spinal column at the junction of each pair of V' 
tebne. Such a separate ossification, or sub-verlebral wedg&- i 
hone, is commonly developed beneath and between the odon- J 
toid bone and the body of the second vertebra. 

The centra of the vertebrfe are either proccelons, or 
ocelous ; the former being by far the more common condition 
in existing Jjacertilia, all of which, except the Qecltos and 
Sphenodon, have proccelons vertebra;. The cnps and balls 
are usually ellipsoidal, the long axis of the ellipsoid being 
transverse. In the Geckos, the centra of the vertebrjB are 
conically excavated at each end ; and, except in the centre of I 
each vertebra, where it is ossified, the notoohord persists :■ 
throughout the spinal column. F 

The sacral vertebnn of existing JktoertUia are not anchyj 
losed together, nor are their articular faces modified, the tw^^ 
being connected by a free cup-and-ball articulation. The^ 
movements of the two vertebrae, however, are restrained by ' 
the strong ligaments which connect tJieir neural spinea and 
arches, and by the fibro-cartilago which connects and cove 
the free ends of their expanded ribs. 

In the anterior part of the tail of the LaoertiUa there a 
usually well-developed subvertebral chevron bones, which are 
commonly attached to the bodies of the several vertebrae, and 
not in the intervals between adjacent vertebrae. In many 
Jjaeerlilia {I,acericB, Ji/uance, Geckos) the caudal vertebne 
have a very singular structure, the middle of each being trav- 
ersed by a thin, unossified, transverse septum. The vertebra 
naturally breaks with great readiness through the plane of the 
Beptnm, and when such Lizards aro seized by the tail, that 
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appendage is pretty certain to part at one of these weak 
points. 

The arches of the vertebra; of the LacertUia are articulated 
together by the ordinary oblique processes, or zygapophyses. 
In the IguancB thev are additionally connected by a process 
of the front part oi each arch {zygosphene)^ whicn fits into a 
fossa on the posterior face of the preceding arch {zygantrum). 
These Lacertilian vertebrae thus nearly approach the vertebrae 
of the Ophidia, 

The transverse processes of the vertebra) are very short, 
and are, at most, divided into two indistinct facets, with which 
corresponding facets on the proximal ends of the ribs articu- 
late. 

Hibs may be developed in all the cervical vertebrae except 
the atlas, and they usually increase in length toward the dor- 
sal region, where more or fewer of them become connected 
with the sternum. The dorsal moiety of the primitive carti- 
lage of the rib becomes ossified, and the primitive cartilage- 
bone is finally replaced by membrane-bone. The ventral moi- 
ety becomes converted only into cartilage-bone, and may pass 
directly and without articulation, on the one hand into the 
sternum, and on the other into the vertebral rib. Processes 
are sometimes developed from the posterior margins of certain 
V of the ribs, which are termed processus uncinatL Tlie ster- 
num, when fully formed, consists of a rhoniboidal anterior por- 
tion, from the posterior angle of which a single, or double, 
backward prolongation is continued into the wall of the abdo- 
men. Two or three pairs of the stemiil ribs are connected 
with the posterolateral edges of the rhomboid, while the rest 
may be attached to the abdominal prolongations ; or, behind 
these, they may be continued into one another, to form com- 
plete hoops across the wall of the abdomen (Geckos, Chamae- 
leons, Scincoids). 

The Flying Lizard {Draco volans) is njmarkable for the 
elongation of many of its posterior ribs, which are continued 
into, and support, the parachute-like expression of the integu- 
ment by which it is enabled to perform its flights. 

The skull of the Lacertilia resembles that of the Chehnia 
in the development of an interorbital septum (except in the 
Amphisbcence)j and in the absence of alisphcnoids, or of any 
complete ossification of the prcsphenoidal or orbito-sphenoidal 
regions. The premaxillae and maxillae arc firmly united with 
one another and with the skull, and there are two vomers. An 
unossified space, the parietal foramen^ usually remains in the 
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roof of the skull in the course of the sagittal suture, or belween.J 
the parietals and the frdiiUils, 




ongitnd mJ i biHHtcd. 



In the pnnc pal group of the X« ertil a a column-like 
membritae-boue called the cohm ella (but which is not to be, 
fay any means confounded with th<, stapes to which the same 
name is often apphed m Reptiles) extends hora the parietal 
to the pt r^goid on each side in close contact with the rnemt- i 
' branous or cartilaginous wall of the akull Heuce they bars 1 
I been called JCionocrama ' or ' column skulls ' Tliia cola- 1 
mella (Fig G% Co) appears to correspond «ith a small ii 
pendent oisificattu whith it roi ncctel with the desceodinffj 
process of the panetal and with the pterygoid in some CAtf-,J 
lonia. 

In the great majority of the iMeertilia (as in the Chelonia), 
the side-walls of the skull, in the region of the car, are pro- 
duced into two broad and \aaff parotic processes, into the com- 
position of which the opisthotic, cx-occipital, and protttio 
bones enter. Each ([uadrate bone is articulated with the outer . 
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end of one of these processes (in which a small separate pterch 
tic ossification sometimes appears), and is usually movable. 
The parietal bones do not unite siiturally with the occipital 
segment of the skull, or with the prootic bones, but are con- 
nected with them only by fibrous tissue. And as the presphe- 
noidal region remains unossified, or incompletely ossified, it 
follows that the fronto-parietal portion of the skull is, in most 
Lizards, slightlj^ movable upon the occipito-sphcnoidal part. 

Each parietal bone is prolonged backward into a process 
which articulates with the upper part of the parotic prolonga- 
tion of the skull ; and to the outer side of the posterior ex- 
tremity of the parietal process the squamosal is attached. The 
squamosal may be continued forward to the post-frontal, which 
is sometimes subdivided into two. The post-frontal may unite 
below with the jugal, and thus bound the orbit. Only in 
Sphenodorij among recent Lizards, is the jugal connected with 
the* distal end of the quadrate by bone. As a general rule, the 
quadrato-jugal is represented only by a ligament. 

In consequence of the structure which has been described, 
the posterior region of the ordinary Lacertilian skull presents 
a number of distinct fossfl3 in the dry state. A supra-temporal 
fossa lies between the parietal, the post-frontal, and the squa- 
mosal, on the upper face of the skull ; a post-temporal^ between 
the parietal, the occipital, and the parotic apophysis on the 
posterior face ; a lateral-temporal, between the squamosal and 
post-frontal above, the jugal and quadrate in front and behind, 
and the quadrato-jugal ligament below. 

The palatine and pterygoid bones are firmly oonneoted both 
with the facial bones, and with the floor of the skull. Thus 
the basisphenoid gives oflF two has Iptery gold processes, the 
outer ends of which articulate with the inner sides of the ptery- 
goid. The posterior ends of the pterygoids are usually con- 
nected with the inner surfaces of the distal ends of the quad- 
rate bones. Their anterior ends are firmly united with the 
palatines ; and, from the junction of the two, a transverse 
bone (Fig. 70, Tr) usually passes, to unite the palatine and 
pterygoid with the maxilla. 

The anterior ends of the palatines unite with the maxilloe 
and the vomers ; but, in existing Lacertllla, they do not meet 
one another, or come into contact with the basisphenoid or 
presphenoid in the middle line. The palatine apertures of the 
nostrils are placed between the palatine bones, on the outer 
side, and the vomer, on the inner. In only a few LacertlUa 
do the palatine bones send down processes which bend tow- 
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ard one another in the middle line, and so form & posterior 
nasal passage, partially separated from the oral cavity. 

The two rami of the lower jaw are 
usually, though not invariably, firmly con- 
nected at the symphysis — and each' is 
composed of five ossifioatious in addition 
to the artieulare,. 

The hyoidean apparatus consists of ao 
elongated median rod, the anterior part 
of which supports the base of the tongue ; 
and, usually, of two long comua on each 
side of this. The cephalicendsof thean- 
terior comua may be perfectly free, and 
lie upon the sides of the neck, as in Pgam- 
moaavTua ; or they may be traceable to, 
and be connected with, the stapes and 
the parotic processes, as in Sphenodon. ^^^^ 

The limbs may be completely devel- H^^|P~-j-r^ 
oped ; or only one pair (either the ante- »^^^^h ~ 
rior or the posterior) may be present ; 
or they may be entirely absent. When 
present, they may be mere styliform rudi- 
ments, or may possess any number of so! 
digits from two to five. Even when the 
limbs are altogether absent, the pectorii! 
arch remains, though the pelvic arch ^"^ J u"^'^?^ f' 5^ 
seems to yanish. When the pectoral arch ^terinr 
is oomplete, it consists of a suprascapula, 
scapula, coracoid (with precoracoid and epicoracoid elements), 
and two clavicles, united by an interclavicle, which lies in 
groove of the sternum. (Figs. 12 and 13, pp. 35 and 36.) 

The coracoids articulate with grooves in the anterolateral' 
edges of the sternum, and usually more or less cross and over- 
lap one another, in front. 

In the genus l,ialis, in which not a trace of a fore-limb is 
discernible, there is a small sternum, consisting of a flat, 
somewhat pentagonal, plate of cartilage, in which there is a 
little coarsely-granular calcareous deposit; but this sternum 
is connected with no ribs, nor, though it lies between the 
coracoids, does it articulate with them. Each coraco-scapulax 
arch is a continuous cartilage, narrow in the middle, but ex- 
panded at its dorsal, and still more at its sternal end, where 
tlie right overlaps iJie left, and both are connected by fibrous 
tissue with the sternura. The narrow middle part of the 
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coid is invested, and in part replaced, by a sheath of membrane- 
bone, which expands above and below, and ropreseiits both 
scapula and coracoid, though it presents no trace either of 
division, or of a glenoidal cavity. Beyond the extremities of 
this central ossification the cartilage merely presents scattered 
granular calcification. Along the front edge of each coraco- 
scapular arch, and closely connected with its ossified part, is a 
long curved clavicle, entin^ly composed of mcmbrane-bon(», 
and united with its fellow in the ventral median line, by liga- 
mentous fibres. There is no interclavicle. The pectoral arch 
in other snake-like Lizards, such as the Blind- Worm [An (/it is) 
and the Sheltopusik [Pseudopua)^ is in nmch the same con- 
dition as in lAatis, 

When the hind-limbs are well developed, there is a com- 
plete pelvis. The ilia are movably articulated with the fibro- 
cartilages which cover the ends of the sacral ribs, llie pubes 
and the ischia meet in median symphyses, and the anterior mar- 
gin of the pubis usually, as in the Chelonia^ gives oiF a strong 
curved process. In many Lacertilia a partially-ossified or car- 
tilaginous rod (os cloacve) is continued back from the sym- 
physis of the ischia, and supports the front wall of the cloaca. 

In most Lacertilia the manus possesses five digits ; and, 
when this is the case, there are usually eight bones in the 
carpus — one for each metacarpal on the distal side, one radial, 
one ulnar, and one central. As a very gcjneral rule, the pollex 
has two phalanges, the second digit thr(M», the third lour, the 
fourth five, and the fifth three ^2, 3, 4, 5, 3). I'he jx's, also, 
generally possesses five digits, wnich increase in length to the 
fourth, the fifth being smaller than the rest, and divergent in 
direction. Two large bones, very closely unit(xl, or complete- 
ly fixed together, represent the calcaneuni and the astragalus, 
and are articulated, in a manner which allows of very little 
motion, with the tibia and fibula. In the distal row there is 
usually a large bone, rei)resenting the cuboid. I'he fifth 
metatarsal * is bent, as in the C/telo7iia, and may articulate 
with the calcaneum as well as with the cuboid. Ojic or two 
of the cuneiform bones may be present, or the inner ones may 
be represented merely by fibrous menil)rane, or by cartilage ; 
in which latter case the inner metatarsals ai)p(jar to articulate 
directly with the astragalus in the skeleton. The number of 
the phalanges is very generally the same as in the manus for 
the four tibial toes, but one more for the fibular (2, 3, 4, 5, 4). 

♦ The bono thus named may perhaps contain a tarsal olcmont, mid repre- 
Beut not only the fifth metatarsal, but the corrcBponding diutal tarsale. 
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The Jjacertilla all poaaesa teeth, which may be confined 
to the premaxilliB, maKillie, and dentary piece of the man- 
dibles ; or may, in addition, be developed, on the palatine and 
pterygoid bones. These teeth are simple in structure, and 
their crowns have very various forms, being sometimes sharp 
and conical i^Monitor) ; or blade-like, with serrated edges 

i Iguana) • or with broad, crushing, and spheroidal crowna 
Gyclodua). As a general rule, the teeth become anchylosed 
[ to the adjacent bone with age; and in the upper and lower 
jasvs they tliiia become attached, cither by their sides to the 
parapet o£ the jaw, when the dentition is said to hepleuro- 
dont ; or by their bases to the summit of the parapet, wheu 
the dentition is acrodont. The extinct Protoroaauria are 
said to be thecodont, or to have the teeth lodged in alveoli. 
New teeth are usually developed at the bases of the old ones. 

The ZatertUia txe diTtsible into nouicrous groups, the Iciditig distinctive 
chBractera of which are exhibited in the following table :" 
L — The pterygoid and quadmto bones united. 
A. A colamella and ita interorblta! icptum in the skull. 
KioaoeraHia (Slannlus). 

a. Amphiciolous yertebrae (K. Amphiadia). 

a. Deatition itcrodont or pleurodont. 

1. Awaiabota. 

2. Rhunrhoceplut-a. 

3. Honvtosaaria* 

b. Dentition thecodont (f). 

4. Proloroiaaria.'' 

b. ProocBloHS TertcbrsB {K. prondia). 

a. Not more tliun nme cervical rertebrae, 

a. The nasal boae, ahigle. 
6. I^aSsnola. 

b. The nasal booes, two. 

1. The integument of the head not 
covered with epidermic plates. 

6. Ewania. 

2. The int(^iment of the hend coTcred 
with epidermic plates. 

8, Chaladta. 
g. Scinitoidea. 

b. More than nine oervioal Tertebrai. 

10. JDoHcftofoaHo." 

11. Movaavria. 
lella ; no interorbital septum. 

12. Amphi^Ktnoiiia. 
— The pterygoid and qnadrate bones disunited. 

13. Chamideonida. 

poluinolla has not been obaorved in these groups. 
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1. The Ascalahotti. — The Geckos, wliicli constitute thia 
pwup, are LizanJa of small size, wliieh inhabit the hotter parta 
of both the Old and the New Worlds, and have always attract- 
ed attention by their habit of running with exceeding swiftr 
ness along the walla and ceilings of rooms. They are enabled 
to maintain their hold under these circumstances, in part by 
the sharpness of their curved, and, in some cases, relraotile 
claws ; and, in part, by laminated expansions of the integu- 
ment of the under-Hurfaoes of their digits, which appear to act 
in somewhat the same fashion as the sucker of the Semora, 
or Sucking-fish. 

The most important and distinctive characters of these 
Lizards are : 

Their vertebnc are ampfaiccelous. 

Neither the upper nor the lower temporal arcades are oasi- 
fied, the postrfrontal being connected with the Bquamosal, and 
the maxilla with the quadrate, by ligament. 

The jugal is rudimentary, and the squamosal very small. 

There are no eyelids, but the integument becomes trans- 
parent as it is continued over the eyes. The integument is 
soft, or coriaceous, not scaly. 

3. The Rhynchocephala, — Tliis division contains only the 
very remarkable genus Sphenodon (otherwise IlaMeria, or 
Jihynchocep/utlu«), The vertebraa are biconcave. Some oi 
the ribs bave recurrent "uncinate" processes, as in Birds and 
Crocodiles, The sternal and vertebral ribs are connected by 
an articulation, and there is a very peculiar system of abdomi- 
nal ribs. The infra-temporal arcade is completely osseous in 
this, but in no otlier recent, lizard. The quadrate bone is im- 
movably fixed, not merely by anchylosis with the squamosal, 
quadrato-jugal, and pterygoid, but by the ossification of the 
strong membrane, which, in Lizards in general, extends be- 
tween the quadrate, the pterygoid, and the skull, and bounds 
the front walls of the tympanum. The dentary pieces of the 
mandible are not suturally united. The premaxilhe are not 
anchylosed together, and, as in some other Lizards (e. g,, Vro- 
mastix), have a beak-like form, the large premaxillary teeth 
becoming completely fused with the bony substance of the 
premasillae. There is a longitudinal series of teeth upon the 
palatine bone running parallel with those on the maxilla, and 
the mandibular teeth are received into the deep longitudinal 
groove which lies between the maxillary and the palatine 
teeth. By mutual attrition, the three series of toi'lh wear one 
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ftuotlicr down to the bone in sucli & way, that the mandibular 
teeth are ground to an edge, wbiJc the maxillary and palatine 
teeth are worn upon their inner and outer faces respectively. 
The extinct Idzards of the Triassic age, Rhynchosaurua and 
Syperodapedon, appear to have been very closely allied to 



3. The Homceosauria. — The remains of Lizards of small 
size, and agreeing in the most important point* of their osteol- 
ogy with the ordinary ioceriiVifl, but having amphiccelous ver- 
teOHe, have been found in the older Mesozoio rocks, from the 
Solenhofea slates to the Tiias inclusively. They cannot be 
identified with either the Hhynckocephaia, or the Ascalabota, 
and may be provisionally grouped as Sbmceoaauria. Tlie . 
genera Somceosaurun, Saphoeosaunes, and Tderpeton, belong 1 
to this group. 

t. The Protoromurla. — These are the oldest known 8au- 
ropsida, their remains occurring in the Kupferschiefcr o£ 
Thuringia, which is a part of the Permian formation, and in 
rocks of corresponding age in this country ; but no more mod- 
em representatives of this group are known. 

The Thuringian Lizard [I'rotorosaurus) does not appear to 
have attained a length of more than six or seven feet. The I 
neck is remarkably long, the cervical region being equal to the 1 
dorsal in knigth, and it bears a skull of moderate size. The ] 
tail is long and slender, and the limbs well developed, as in 
the existing Monitors, Notwithstanding the length of the 
, ■ neck, it contained not more than nine, possibly not more than 
1 seven, vertebrse, which, except the adas, are remarkably stout 
[.■and strong. There are about eighteen or nineteen dorsal, two 
1 (or not more than three) eacral, and more than thirty caudal 
r vertebrte. In all these vertebrse the neurocentral suture is 
f- completely obliterated, and the centra are slightly concave at 
I' each end. The side of each cervical vertebra, after the atlas, 
fcpresents, near its anterior edge, a small tubercle, with which 
t,4he head of a slender styliform rib articulates. The transverse 
I processes of the dorsal vertebrK are very short, antero-posteri- 
oi'ly flattened, plates, and the strong ribs are articulated with 
them by undivided heads. The sternum has not been pre- 
served. In the abdominal region of some specimens, numerous 
short and filiform bones appear to represent, and correspond 
with, the abdominal ribs of J^iosauria and Crocodilia. 

The spinous processes of the caudal vertebrse, up lo neai ■ 
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the middle of the tail, have the ordinary structure ; but beyond 
this point they bifurcate, so that each vertebra seems to have two 
spinous processes, a peculiarity unknown in other Xiacertilia, 

The large chevron-bones are articulated between the bod- 
ies of the caudal vertebrae, as in the Crocodllla, but also as in 
some JJacertilla, such as the Geckos. The skull is preserved 
in one specimen only, and in that it is in such an imperfect 
condition that the details of its structure cannot be made out. 
The teeth, however, are nearly straight, conical, and sharply 
pointed, and seem to have been implanted in distinct sockets, 
though there may be some doubt upon this point. 

The pectoral and pelvic arches are large and strong. The 
fore-limbs are shorter than the hind-limbs, and each limb 
bears five digits. The manus contains certainly eight, possi- 
bly nine, carpal bones, five of which correspond with the meta- 
carpals. The number of phalanges is exactly the same as in 
most existing Lacertilla (2, 3, 4, 5, 3). In the i)e8, again, the 
number of the phalanges is characteristically Lacortilian (2, 3, 
4, 5, 4), and so is the form of the fifth metatarsal, but the two 
proximal tarsal bones appear to have b(5en less closely connect- 
ed together than in existing Lacertilla^ and there were, at 
fewest, three distal tarsal bones with which tin? metatarsals 
articulated, and by which they were completely separated 
from the proximal tarsals. Among existing JjacertUla an ar- 
rangement similar to this is met with only in the Ascalahota, 

6-9. The great majority of existing Larertilia belong to 
the proooelous ICionocrania^ w^ith not more than nine cervical 
vertebrae, and they deviate but little in tlu^ir osteology from 
the general type of organization which has been d(\s(;ribed. 

The skull in the Platynota^ or Monitors of the Old World, 
with the American genus Ileloderma^ differs from that of any 
other LacertUia in the circumstance that the nasal bones are 
represented by a single narrow ossification. 

In the genus Lacerta the bones of the roof of the skull 
become continued into dermal ossificjations, w^hich roof over 
the supra-temporal fossae. In the Chalcidea and Scmcoidea^ 
in which the body sometimes becomes elongated and snake- 
like, and the limbs rudimentary, the supra- and infra-temporal 
arcades are apt to be ligamentous, and the post-frontals and 
squamosals small. 

10. T/ie Dolichosauria, — A very singular Lacertilian found 
in the Chalk, and resembling an eel in form and size, has been 
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describeil by Prof. Onen under the name of DoKchosaiirus. 
It possesses an exceedingly elongated body, but ia provided 
wUli limbs and with a distinct sacrum, consisting of two ver- 
tebne. Its most remarkable peculiarity, however, lies in the 
number of its cervical vertebrte, which were not fewer than 
seventeen. 

11. Tlie Mosasauria. — The cretaceous rocks of Europe \ 
and America have yielded another remarkable long-bodied 
marine Lacertihan, which attained a great size. This is I' 
genus ISbsasauruB, remains of which were first obtained from | 
the Chalk near Maestricht. 

Eighty-seven vertebrse belonging to one individual of this 
genua have been discovered, and when put together had a 
length of thirteen and a half feet. But there were certainly 
many more vertebne than these, as those of the end of the 
tail are wanting, and there are gaps in the series of the rest. 
The centres of all these vertebra are concave in front and 
convex behind; but the concavities and convexities are less 
marked in the posterior, than in the anterior, vertebrae. The 
atlas and axis are not well preserved in this series of vertebrre, , 
but the nine following all have inferior spinous processes, ; 
which become shorter in the posterior vertebne, and, in the 
last two, are represented only by a pair of law elevations. 
They have short transverse processes, each terminated by a 
simple costal facet. It is probable that these are cervical 
vertebne. In the dorsal vertebra, of which there must have 
been at fewest twenty-four, the transverse processes, which 
are strong in the anterior, gradually diminish in size in the 
posterior, vertebras. There are no inferior processes. All the 
vertebne which have been mentioned hitherto have the circum- 

I ference of the centrum rounded, and are articulated to one 
another by zygapophyses. But a series of eleven, which fol- 
low them, have no zygapophyses, and the centra assume a 
re or less triangular prismatic form. The transverse pro- 
ses of these are long, thin, and bent a little downward and 

' backward. These seem to have been lumbar vertebrte. No 
rum has been discovered, but there are numerous caudal 
vertebras with transverse processes, pentagonally prismatic 
centres, and chevron-bones attached to the middle of the 
uuder-surface of each. In the nine posterior of these caudal 
vertebrffi the bodies are cylindrical, the transverse processes 
are obsolete, and the chevron-bones, anchylosed to the under- 
' 'ea of the centra, are long, inclined backward, and overlap 
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one another. And, in the hindermost caudals, the spinoua 
processes and the chevron-bones disappear. 

There were strong ribs, but nothing is known with cer- 
tainty of the sternum, limb-arches, or other bones. 

The very complete specimens of the skull that have been 
discovered prove that its structure was very similar to that of 
the Old World Monitors in the large size of the nasal aper- 
tures, and the fusion of the nasals into a narrow bone. But 
sharp recurved teeth are anchylosed by their bases, not only 
to the premaxillary, maxillarj', and dentary bones, but also to 
the pterygoid bones ; and these pterygoid bones are unlike 
those of other JLacertiliay not only in form, but because they 
articulate together in the middle line for a considerable dis- 
tance behind the posterior nasal aperture. 

12. The AmpJmhoBnoida. — ^These lizards have completely 
snake-like bodies ; one genus of the group ( CJiirotea) has a 
pair of small pectoral members, but the rest are apodal. The 
integument of the body is not scaly, but its surface is divided 
into small rectangular areae arranged in transverse rows. The 
tail is exceedingly short, so that the vent is close to the end 
of the body. 

The numerous procoelous vertebric have less elliptical 
articular faces than those of the typical Lacertilia, There is 
no sacrum, and all the prccaudal vertebrae, except the one or 
two of the most anterior, have. ribs. The representatives of 
the chevron-bones in the tail are firmly united with the centra 
of the vertebrae. The vertebroB have no zygantriim nor zygo- 
sphcne. AmpJiishcena has no sternum. Chirotea has a ster- 
num, but it is not united with the ribs. 

The skull, unlike that of JLacertilia in general, develops no 
interorbital septum. In this respect, and in the complete 
closure of its anterolateral walls by bone, it resembles the 
Ophidian cranium. There is no columella. Post-frontals are 
absent, and the squamosal is very small. The quadrate bone 
is small, and inclined not only downward, but forward, in a 
manner unknown in other Lacertilia, The two rami of the 
mandible are firmly united by suture. 

In Amphishcena the premaxillae bear two rows of teeth, 
one behind the other, and one tooth lies upon the symphysis 
of the premaxillaj. 

13. The Chamcdeonida, — The Chamaeleons are distin- 
guished from the Kionocrania not only by the negative 
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character of the absence of the columella, which they 
with the preceding group, but by a number of very impi 
positive features. Among these I may mention the soft and 
tuberculated akin, with its changing hues ; the abseace of any 
tympanum; the prehensile tail ; and the very peculiarly modi' 
fied feet. The digits are arranged ia bundles of two and three, 
the manus having the pollex, the index, and the medius, ayn- 
dactyloua and turned inward; while, in the foot, it ia the 
hallux and index only which, are thus united and turned in- 
ward, the three other toea being similarly conneoted together 
by integument as fiir aa the ungual phalanges, and directed 
outward. To these characters may be added the remarkable 
tongue, capable of protruaion and retraction with almost light- 
uiug rapidity. 

The vertebra of the Chamseleona are similar in their char- 
acters to those of the procceloua Kionocrania. The sacrum 
is composed of only two vertebrse. Only a few of the anterior 
ribs are united with the sternum, A large number of the 
posterior riba, aa we have already seen to be the case in the 
Gecko, unite together in the mid-line, and form oontinuoua 
hoopa across the ventral wall of the abdomen. 

But it is in the structure of the cranium that the Chamm- 
leonida depart most completely from the ordinary Laeertilian 
type. The parietal bone ia not movable upon the occipital, 
the supra-occipital sending up a median ridge, which unites 
with the base of a correapondiug creat or process extending 
Inckward for a considerable distance from the middle line of 
the parietal bone. The summit of this sagittal creat ia joined 
by two curved prolongations of the squamosal, the three 
giving the occipital region of the Chamreleon its remarkable 
casque-like form. The frontal bane is comparatively small and 
single, and the nasals are very narrow, and do not bound any 
part of the anterior nasal apertures. These apertures, in fact, 
are situated upon the sides of the fore-part of the skull, and are 
separated from the nasal bones, in part, by a membrane which 
Etretchea outward from the nasal bones ; and extenial to this 
by a prolongation forward of the prefrontal bone, which unites 
with the maxilla, and in some specimens of Chameleons is 
'prolonged forward into a great osaeoua horn, projecting from 
the sides of the front part of the snouL 

Tlie orbit is closed behind by the ascending proceaa of the 

jugal bone, but there is no quadrato-jugaL The quadrate 

bone itself is not, as in most other Laaertilia, movable upon 

e sides of the skull, but b firmly anchylosed with the bones 
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which lie adjacent to its upper end. The pterygoid bones 
are produced downward ; and, by a very exceptional peculiar- 
ity, do not articulate with the quadrate bones, but are con- 
nected with them only by fibrous tissue. In the lower jaw, 
the dentary piece takes up a very much larger proportion of 
the ramus than is the case in other JLacertilia. The basal por- 
tion of the hyoid is represented by a long median cylindrical 
entoglossal bone, and its posterior comua are much stronger 
and longer than the anterior pair. In the pectoral arch the 
scapula and coracoid are remarkably longer and narrower than 
in other JLacertilia, There are no clavicles, and the inter- 
clavicle is wanting, the sternum being represented only by its 
rhomboidal ossified cartilage. Again, in the pelvic arch, the 
ilium is long and narrow, and its long axis is directed nearly 
vertically to that of the trunk — in which respect the Chamae- 
leons differ very much from the ordinary Lacertilia, There is 
no 08 doaocB, 

The carpus and the tarsus have a very singular structure. 
In the carpus there are two proximal bones, articulated with 
the radius and the ulna respectively. A single spheroidal bone 
is articulated with these, and with the five proximal constit- 
uents of the digits. Besides these, there is an ossicle repre- 
senting the pisiform. In the tarsus there are also four bones, 
two articulated with the tibia and fibula respectively, a third 
below and between them, and a fourth distal bone articulating 
with the five proximal bones of the digits. In both manus 
and pes the number of the piialanges, counting from the pre- 
axial to the postaxial side, is 2, 3, 4, 4, 3. 

IV. The Opiiidia. — This order of Reptiles has been divided 
as follows : 

A. The palatine bones widely separated, and their long axes lon^tudi- 

nal ; a transverse bone ; the pterygoids united with the quadrat© 
bones. 

a. None of the maxillary teeth grooved or canaliculatcd. 

1. Aglyphodontia. 

b. Some of the posterior maxillary teeth grooved. 

2. Opisthofjlyjyhia. 

. c. Grooved anterior maxillary teeth succeeded by solid teeth. 

8. Protcroghjplda. 
d. Maxillary teeth few, canaliculatcd, and fanglikc. 

4. Solenoglifphia. 

B, The palatine bones meet, or nearly meet, in the base of the skull, and 

their long axes are transverse ; no transverse bone ; the pterygoidfl 
are not connected with the quadrate bone. 

5; Tt/p/Uopidce, 
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All the Snakes possess a scaly epidermic investment, wliich 
if, usually shed in one piece, and reproduced at definite inter- 
vals. As a general rule these scales are flat, and overlap oncf I 
another ; but sometimes, as in jLcrochordiis, they become I 
more tubercle-like, and do not overlap. In the RattleBnakeo I 
( Crotcdus) the body is terminated by several loosely- conjoined I 
rings of homy matter, which consist of the modified epidermis if 
of the end of the taU. 

The derm does not become ossified in the Op/ddia. 

The number o£ the vertebrae in the Snakes is always coa- 
ciderable, and in some ciaes becomes very great, amounting I 
to more than four hundred in some of the large Pythons. Tha J 
spinal column is divisible only into caudal and precaudal re- 1 
gions, as there is no sacrum, nor any distinction between eer- I 
vical, dorsal, and lumbar vertebrte. The atlas and the odon- 
toid vertebra are similar to those of the Lizards, and the atlas 
is the only preeaudal vertebra which is devoid of ribs. The 
centra have nearly hemispherical articular surfaces, and thus 
differ from those of ordinary Xacertilia, while the superadded 
a,rticular processes found only in certain lizards attain a great ' 
development in the Snakes. The zygapophyses are broad ] 
and flattened, and the outer suriaces of the anterior pair are 
commonly prolonged into a process. The anterior surface of 




the arch above the neural canal is produced into a strong J 
wedge-shaped zygosphene, which fits into a corresponding 
zygantrum of the next preceding vertebra ; and, on the pos- I 
terjor suri'ace of the arch, there is a zygantrum for the zygo* 1 
sphene of the next preceding veriiebra, (Fig. 11.) 
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The transverse processes are short and tubercle-like, and 
the heads of the ribs which articulate with them are simple. 
Each rib usually gives off a short upward process at a little 
distance from its head ; it is curved, usually hollow, and ter- 
minates, inferiorly, in a cartilage which is always free, no 
trace of a sternum existing. Strong descending processes are 
given off from the undersides of many of the presacral verte- 
brae. In the caudal region, elongated transverse processes 
take the place of the ribs. Chevron-bones, like those of the 
Lacertilia^ do not exist, but the caudal vertebra) possess bifui> 
cated descending processes, which bear similar relations to 
the caudal vessels. 

The skull differs from the ordinarj' Lacertilian cranium in 
the following points : 

1. That vertical elevation and lateral compression of the 
presphenoidal region, which give rise to the interorbital sep- 
tum, are wanting ; the floor of the cranium being nearly flat, 
and the vertical height of its cavity diminishing gradually in 
front, so that it remains spacious between the eyes, and in the 
frontal region generally. The periotic region is not produced 
into parotic processes. 

2. The boundary-walls of the front half of the cranial cav- 
ity are as well ossified as those of its posterior moiety, and the 
bones which constitute the brain-case are firmly united to- 
gether. 

3. On the other hand, the nasal segment is less complete- 
ly ossified, and may be movable. The premaxilla) arc usually 
represented by a single small bone, which very rarely bears 
teeth. It is connected with the maxilla? only by fibrous tissue. 

4. The palatine bones never unite directly with the vomer, 
or with the base of the skull, but they arc usually connected 
with the maxilla) by transverse bones ; and, by the pterygoids, 
with the mobile quadrate bones. Hence the connection of the 
palato-maxillary apparatus with the other bones of the skull is 
always less close in Ophidia than in Lacertilia^ and some- 
times it is exceedingly lax. 

5. The two rami of the mandible arc united at the sym- 
physis only by ligamentous fibres, which are often extremely 
elastic. 

6. The hyoidean apparatus is very rudimentary, consisting 
only of a pair of cartilaginous filaments, which are united to- 
gether in front, and lie parallel with one another beneath the 
trachea. They have no connection with the skull. 

These are the most apparent differences between the 
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Opliidiai) and the Lacerfcilian skull. But tliero are others, of 
a less obvious but more remarkable character, by which the 
skuUa of the Ophidian depart not only from that o£ the liz- 
ard, but from that of other Vertebrata. Thus the basi-sphe- 
noid passes in front of the sella turcica, into a great rostrum, 
which extends forward to the ethmoidal re^on, and probably J 
rcBulta from a para sphenoidal ossification. La many adu&J 




Ophidia two cartilaginous rods lie in grooves on the upper 
face of this rostrmn, and pass behind iuto the basisphenold, 
while in front they are continued into the cartilaginous ethmoi- 
dal septum. These rods are the trabecultB cranii of the fostus, 
which do not become united in Snakes, as they do in all the j 
other abranchiate Vertebfata, The roof and side-walls of the | 
Ophidian skull are completed in front of the occipital segment, 
by two pairs of bones, which appear to be parietala and frou1> 
als. The " frontal " bones not only completely wall in the 
Bides of the frontal region, but extend inward below, and meet 
in the middle line, above the basi sphenoidal rostrum and the 
persistent trabeculse, Th^ "parietala " unite suturally with i 
the basisphenoid. These ftlations are not usual in true front- j 
als or parietals (though the latter unite with the basisphenoid | 
in Ckdonia, and the frontals unite in the middle line of the 
floor of the skull in some Mammals) ; and as there are only 
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two bones in the place of four in this region of the skull, it 
becomes a matter for inquiry whether the two bones, on each 
side, respectively represent orbitosphenoids + frontals, and 
alisphenoids + parietals ; or whether they represent over- 
grown frontals and parietals only ; or whether, lastly, they are 
the result of an excessive development of the orbitosphenoids 
and alisphenoids, true frontals and parietals being absent. 
According to Rathke's elaborate investigation into the devel- 
opment of the skull in Coluber natrix, the two bones on each 
side are formed from single centres of ossification, which ap- 
pear in patches of " cartilage," which are situated, at first, in 
the superolateral regions of the skull, in the place normally 
occupied by orbitosphenoids and alisphenoids, and that these 
grow up and meet in the middle line. In this case the bones 
in question are orbitosphenoids and alisphenoids, and Ophidia 
have no true frontals or parietals ; but the existence of so 
remarkable a deviation from the ordinary construction of the 
vertebrate skull cannot be admitted until the development of 
the Snake's skull has been carefully reexamined. 

The Ophidia usually possess well-developed post-frontals, 
and they have large membrane-bones in front of the orbit, 
which lie upon the cartilaginous nasal chambers, and are oi> 
dinarily regarded as lachrymals. Large nasals lie upon the 
upper surface of the nasal cai)sulc beiwc^en the laclirymals ; 
and, forming the floor of the front part of the nasal chamber, 
on each side, is a large concavo-convex bone (77, Fig. 72), 
which extends from the ethmoidal septuin to the maxilla, pro- 
tects the nasal gland, and is commonly termed a turbinal, 
though, if it be a membrane- bone, it docs not truly correspond 
with the turbinals of the higher Vertchrata, The squamosals 
are usually well developed. There is no jugal, or quadrato- 
jugal. 

Though the general conformation of the skull in the OpJddr 
ia is that which has now been described, it presents remark- 
able modifications in different members of the order, especially 
in the form and disposition of the bones of the jaws. In the 
great majority of the Ophidia^ the elongated palatine bones 
have their long axes longitudinal, lie on the outer sides of the 
internal nasal apertures, and do not enter into the formation 
of the posterior boundaries of those apertures. Each is con- 
nected by a transverse bone with the maxilla, which lies at the 
side of the oral cavity ; and the pterygoids diverge posteriorly 
toward the quadrate bones, with which they are connected by 
ligaments. 
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But, ill the remarkable group of the Tt/p/dopid'n, the slen- 
der palatine bones meet upoa the base of the akull in the mid- 
dle line, and are directed traoaversely, in euch a, manner as 
to bound the posterior nasal apertures behind, as in the Satra- 
chia. There is no transverse bone. The pterycoids lie par- 
allel with one another under the base of the skull, and are not 
connected with the quadrate bones. The maxillie are short 
plates of bone which are oonueoted with the outer exlremitiea 
of the palatine bones, and are directed obliquely toward the 
middle line of the oral cavity, into which tlieir free edges, 
armed with teeth, depend. 

Again, the li rat-mentioned, or typical, form of Ophidian 
skull exhibits two extreme modiRcations, between which lie 
all intermediate gradations. At the one end of the scale are 
the non-venomous Snakes, and especially Pi/t}ion and Tortrix 
(which belong to the division Aglyphodo7ttia\ \ at the other 
the poisonous Snakes, and especially 6Vo(<i/ms {aohnoglyphia). 

Thus, Pijthon (Figs. 73 and 73) has well-marked premasills, 
large maxillary bones, palatine bones 
which arc firmly united ivith the ptery- 
goids, and transverse bones which bind ' 
the maxillaries and palato-pterygoid 
bars into one solid framework. 

The maxillaries give attachment to 
a long series of recurved teeth, which "^B 
are not very unequal in size. And I^y- 
than (like Tortrix, but unlike all other 
Ophidia) possesses teeth in the premax- 
illfe. 

The squamosal bones arc very long, 
and adhere to the skull, upon whioh 
slightly movable, only by their 
mds ; and the quadrate bones 
are borne upon the posterior ends of 
tlie squamosals, and are thus, as it were, 
thrust away from the walls of the skull, gjl 
The rami of the mandible are loosely 
connected by an elastic symphysial liga- 
ment. Thus, not only can these rami 
be widely separated from one another, 
but the squamosal and quadrate bones 
constitute a kind of jointed lever, the 
straightening of which permits of the ^^.^^^^ 
separation of the mandibles from the 
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base of the skull. And all tbese arrangements, taken together, 
allow of that imniense distention of the throat whieh is requi- 
site for the passage of the large and undivided prey of the 
serpent. 

In Tortrix, this mechaoiBin does not exist, the short f|ijad- 
ratc hone l>oinj( dlrcutly articulated with the sltull, while the 
squamosal, like the post-frontal, is rudimentary. The maxillary 
bones are also almost fixed io the skull. 

To the ltd t tic snakes {Crotabu, Fig. 74), the premiixillto 
are very small and toothless. The maxillary bone has no 
longer the form of an elongated bar, but is short, subcylindri- 
oal, and hollow ; its cavity lodges the fossa formed by the in- 
tegument in front of the eye, which is so eonspicuoua in these, 
and sundry other, poisonous Snakes. The npper and inner 
part of the mnsjlla articulates with a pulley-]ike surface fur- 
nished to it by the lachrymal, so that the maxilla plays freely 
backward and forward upon that bone. The lachrymal, again, 
has u certain amount of motion upon the frontal. The upper 
edge of the posterior wall of the maxilla is articulated by a 
hinge-like joint with the anterior end of the transverse bone, 
which has the form of an extremely elongated and flattened 
bar connected posteriorly with the pterygoid. 
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Tbe latter is long and stout, and, as usual, i 



nited, be- i 
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) quadrate 1 

and internal to, its union with the transverse it is prolonged 
forward, and becomes united, by a movable joint, with the 
short palatine bone, which is flatteued from side to side, 
and lies on the outer side of the posterior nasal aperture. Its 
anterior end is connected only by fibrous tissue with the base 
of the skull. The inferior edge of the palatine bears a few 
Bniall teeth, and other sharp, recurved, solid teeth are attached 
to the uuder-suriace of the anterior moiety of the pter}'goid. 

When the mouth ia shut, the axis of the quadrate bone 
is inclined downward and backward. The pterygoid, thrown 
as far back as it can go, straightens the ptery go-palatine joint, 
and causes the axes of the palatine and pterygoid bones to 
coincide. The transverse, also carried back by the pterygoid, 
similarly pulls the posterior part of the masilia, and causes 
its proper palatine face, to which tbe great channelled poison- 
fenga are attached, to look backward. Hence these fongs lie 
along the roof of the mouth, concealed between folds of the 
mucous membrane. But, when the animal opens its mouth 
for the purpose of striking its prey, the digastric muscle, pull- 
ing up the angle of the mandible, at the same time thrusts | 
the distal end of the quadrate bone forward. This ne 
the pushing forward of the pterygoid, the result of which is 
twofold; firstly, the bending of the pterygo-palatine joint; 
secondly, the partial rotation of the maxilUry upon its lachrj- 
mal joint, the hinder edge of the niaxLUar_v being thrust down- 
ward and forward. In virtue of ttiis rotation of the maxillary, 
through about a quarter of a circl th 1 ntige ousface of the ■ 
maxilla looks downward, and eve a bttle fo ard, instead of' f 
backward, and the fangs are erecte 1 nt a t cal position. ' 
Tlie snake " strikes : " by the sira iltau nt action of the 

crotaphite muscle, part of which t nd o the poison- 
gland, the poison is injected into th w und th gh the canal 
of the fang ; and, this being withdrawn th m uth is shut, all 
the previous movements are reversed, and the parts return to 
their first position. 

No Ophidian possesses any trace of anterior estremitiee, J 
but the Typhlf^idm, the Pythons, Boas, and Tortnces, havel 
rudiments of a pelvis, and the latter Snakes even possess veryfl 
short representatives of hind-limba terminated by claws. I 

Tlie teeth of the Opkidia are short and conical, and be- J 
oome anchylosed to the bones by which they are supported. T 
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Thoy may bo dovelopeJ in tlic prcmaxillariea, maxillaries, 

datines, pteryg-oids, and tlie dentary pieco of the mandible, 
; their preseuce in the preinaxillarics is cxceptionnl. Id 
Vt opdtia and some otlier genera, tlierc are no palatine teeth ; 
and in the egg-eating African snake, Rachiodon, the teeth 
are amall and rudimentary upon all the bones which usually 
bear them. But the inferior spines of eight or nine of tUo 
anterior vertebne are long, and tipped, at their apices, with a 
dense eiiamei-liko substanca Tbeso project through the 
dorsal wall of the cesonbagus into its cavity, and the eggs, 
which are swallowed whole, arc thus broken in a position in 
which all their contents must necessarily be savfid. 

In the majority of the non-venomous Snakes the teeth are 
simply conical, but in the others, and in all the poisonous 
Snakes, some of the muxillary t«eth (which are usually longer 
than the rest) become grooved in front. In tUe Solenodlyphia, 
or Vipers and Rattlesnakes, tlie maxillary teeth are reduced 
to two or three long fangs, the groove in the front of whicb 
is converted into a uanul open at each end, by the meeting of 
its edges. Tlie teeth of tlie Snakes arc replaced by others 
which are developed close to the bases of the old ones. 

Ophidia are not known in the fossil state before the older 
tertiariea. 



V. The lOHTHrosAnniA. — In its general form Ichthyo- 
murua presents a good deal of reseniblanco to a Cetacean. 
The head is enormous, and pasEcs at once into the tnink, so 
that there is no more appearance of a neck than in a Porpoise, 
and the body tapers off behind, mucli as would happen in the 
latter animal were it deroid of a caudal fin. Indeed, there is 
some reason to Busi»ct that the tail of Ichehyosmtrus may 
have been provided with a sort of fin-like expansion of the 
integument. This fish-like body was propelled, like that of 
the J^iosaurus, by four paddles ; but the anterior paddles 
were placed close l)eh!nd tlio head, and were, generally, very 
muL-li larger than the po'^terior ones. 
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The spinal column is only distinguisliecl into Ivvo regions, 
caudal and precandal, iuasmucU as tbe nbs, hegiuning at the 
anterior part o£ the neck, are continued, without being con- 
nected with the Btemum, to the posterior end of the body ; 
and there is uo sacrum. The caudal region, however, ia dia- 
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tinguished by the chevron -bones which are attached beneath 
its vertebrae. The vertebrae of Ichthyoaauria in general have 
certain characters by which they differ from those of all other 
Vertehrata. (Fig. 76, C.) Not only are the centra flattened 
disks, very much broader and higher than they are long, and 
deeply biconcave (circumstances in which they resemble the 
vertebrae of some Labyrinthodonts and Fishes), but the only 
transverse processes they possess are tubercules, developed 
from the sides of these centra; and the neural arches are 
connected with two flat surfaces, one on each side of the 
middle line of the upper surface of the vertebrae, by mere 
synchondroses. The neural arches themselves are' forked 
bones, with only rudiments of zygapophyses, and in the 
greater part of the body do not become articulated with one 
another at all. 

In the cervical region, if one may call " neck " the most 
anterior part of the vertebral column, the front part of the 
lateral surface of each vertebra presents two separate eleva- 
tions, or articular surfaces, which are at first situated in the 
upper half of -the lateral surface. Toward the posterior half 
of the dorsal region they descend, and, gradually approaching 
one another, coalesce into one in the caudal vertebrae. The 
form of the proximal ends of the ribs corresponds with the 
arrangement of these tubercles ; for, where they are separate, 
the proximal end of the rib is forked. The lower fork, or 
capitulum, goes to the capitular, or lower, tubercle, and the 
upper branch, or tubcrculum, to the upper, or tubercular, 
elevation. In the caudal region, where the articular surface 
is single, the proximal end of the rib is also undivided. In 
the caudal region the ribs are short and straight, but in the 
precaudal region they are stout and curved, and much longer 
in the middle than at either end of the series. The atlas and 
axis resemble the other vertebrae in their general form : but a 
wedge-shaped bone is, as it were, let in between their opposed 
lower edges ; and a similar bone, attached to the under-part 
of the concave face of the centrum of the atlas, serves to com- 
plete the cup for the occipital condyle. 

The skull of Ichthyosaurus (Fig. 7G, A) is remarkable for 
the great elongation and tapering form of the snout, the huge 
orbits, the great supra-teTn])oral fossae, and the closing over of 
the infra-temporal fossae by plates of bone. Again, the two 
rami of the mandible are united in a symphysis, which, for 
length, is comparable to that observed in the modern Gavialfl 
and in the ancient Teleosauria. The basi-occipital bone fur^ 
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nishes the round articular condyle to the first vertofjra, and 
beooniea very stout and thick in front. It appears to have 
been anchylosed neither with the basisphenoid nor with the 
basi-occipital. The latter bones are adapted to its sides, and, 
together with the supra-occipital, which is interposed between 
them above, circumscribe the occipital foramen. The basi- 
sphenoid, a deep and stout bone, is produced in front into a 
long and slender parasphcaoidal rostrum. There do not ap- 
pear to havo been any ossified alisphenoids. The parietala re- 
main separate throughout life ; and, in some epeoies, not 
merely present a great parietal foramen close to the coronal 
suture, but are completely divided by a median fissure. Ossi- 
fied presphenoids and orbitosphenoids appear to have been 
altogether absent, and the frontal bones are relatively smaU, 
The proOtic bones are, as usual, situated in front of the ex-oo- 
cipitals,and between the latter and them there may sometimes 
be discerned a conical bone with a broad base, which appears 
to be fitted in between the es-occipital and the proOtic. If 
this bone were not so larj^e, it might well be regarded as a 
stapes, but it is possible that, as Cuvier suggests, it answers 
to the separate opbthotio of the C/ielonia, 

In the naso-pre maxillary segment, the nasal bones, con- 
tinuing the direction of the frontals, attain considerable size, 
but the premaxilloe make up by far the greater part of the 
snout. The raaxillse are reduced, as in birds, to comparatively 
small and slender rod-like bones, boimding only a fraction of 
the gape. The vomers are elongated, and situated in the 
middle line on the underside of the snout. 

The nostrils are small apertures close to the orbits, 
bounded by the nasal, lachrymal, and premjiiillary bones. 

On each side of the frontal there is a large prefrontal, 
which passes back above to meet the post-frontal, and thua 
bound the orbit. Below, the maxilla is connected with a 
jugal. From tlie post-frontal to the jugal, the posterior mar- 
gin of the orbit is constituted by a distinct, curved, postorbi- 
t%\ bona (Fig. 76, A, /%. 0). A broad and flat quadrato-jugal 
( QJ-) passes from the end of the jugal to the lower end of the 
quadrate, and covers in the lower and posterior part of the 
infra-temporal fossa. The space between this bone, the post- 
orbital, the post-frontal and the squamosal, is occupied by 
another flattened bone (Pig. 76, A, St.), which Cuvier calls 
the temporal, but which does not appear to have any precise 
homoiogue among other Reptilm. The squamosal bone is 
very large and stout, and forms the postero-e sternal angle o£ 
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the skull. From this point it sends a process forward to meet 
the post-frontal, inward to unite with the parietal, and down- 
ward to become connected with the pterygoid. A strong and 
stout quadrate bone is connected with the exterior of the 
skull, and presents a pulley-like surface to the articular piece 
of the mandible. 

On the under-surface of the skull the long and slender 
palatine bones are seen, bounding the posterior nares, which 
are situated far forward. Behind, and separated by an inter- 
val traversed by the rostrum of the basisphenoid bone, the 
very large pterygoids commence, by slender and pointed ends, 
which lie on the inner side of the palatine bones at the level 
of the posterior nares. They then widen, and passing back- 
ward with a slight outward curvature, on each side of the 
sphenoidal rostrum, end in three processes — one which con- 
nects itself with the basisphenoid, another passes outward and 
backward to the quadrate, while the third runs upward to the 
squamosal bone. 

The lower jaw is composed of two rami, which unite, 
anteriorly, in a very long symphysis. Each ramus is com- 
posed of the normal six pieces, the splenial being remarkably 
long, and entering extensively into the symphysis. 

We have no very clear knowledge of the structure of the 
hyoidean apparatus in this reptile. 

The pectoral arch (Fig. 76, E) consists, upon each side, of 
a narrow scapula {Sc\ having the direction usual in Lacer- 
tilia, and a broad coracoid ((7o.), the inner edge of which does 
not overlap its fellow, but meets it throughout in the middle 
line, as in Plesloaaurus ; so that, in this genus also, the rhom- 
boidal part of the sternum appears to have been absent or 
very small. 

But there is a very distinct T-shaped interclavicle (ZC7.), 
the backward prolongation of which is received between the 
anterior ends of the coracoids, while its horizontal bar is very 
closely united with the inner ends of two stout curved clav- 
icles (GL), the outer extremities of which abut against, and 
are no less closely connected with, the upper part of the an- 
terior edge of each scapula. This arrangement of the clav- 
icles and interclavicle presents interesting conditions inter- 
mediate between those observed in JVbthosaurus^ on the one 
hand, and those common in the Jjacertilla^ on the other. 

The scapula and coracoid give rise by their junction to a 
glenoidal cavity, into which the thick head of the very short 
prismatic humerus (Fig. 7G, B, H) is received. The distal 
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end of tbe humerus presents two facets, which articulate with j 
a couple of short flattened polygonal bones, which represent | 
the radius and tiie vhm (Ji, U). To these succeed two rows 1 
of smaller polygonal ossicles in the place of a carpus : three, ^ 
representing the radiale, intermedium, and vlnare (r. t. «.), 
lie in the proximal row, and three or four carpalia ( Cp.) ia 
tbe distal row. With the distal carpal bones are connected, 
by means of the metacarpal ossicles {Mc), longitudinal series 
of very numerous polygonal bones, adapted together by their 
edges, and becoming gradually smaller toward the distal ex- 
tremity of each series. The number of complete series does A 
not exceed five, and may be reduced to three — so that the ' 
paddle may be pentadactyle, tetradactyle, or tridactyle. 
apparent multiplication of the number of digits arises from 
two causes : First, the occasional bifurcation of some of the 
digita ; secondly, tbe superaddition of marginal bones * to the 
radial and to the ulnar edges of the manus (m.w., tn.r.). There 
is thus formed a paddle, which ia unlike either that of a Ce- 
tacean, or that of a Meaioaaurm, or that of a Turtle — depart- 
ing more than any of these stnicturea from the ordinary form 
of vertebrate limb. 

There is no trace of any sternum behind the pectoral arch, 
but the abdominal walls were strengthened by a number of 
transverse arcuated bones, similar to those observed in the ' 
JPlesioaauria, though not so strong. Each is composed of a 
median piece with pointed ends, and of some three, or more, J 
lateral pieces, overlapping each other's ends, on each side. ' 
(Pig. 76, C, V.O.) 

The pelvis (Fig. 76, F) is not connected by bone with the 
vertebral column. It consists of an ilium (II.), an ischium 
iT».), and a pubis (P6.), uniting together to form an acetabu- 
lum, while the pubis and ischium of each side meet in the mid- 
dle line. The ischium is a narrow and almost rod-like bone, the 
pubis is somewhat broader, especially at its symphysial end. 

The hind-hrab (Fig. 76, D) has substantially the same 
structure as the fore-liuib, but is always smaller, and generally 
of much less size. I 

The only other bony structure appertaining to Ichihyosavr \ 
ras that need be noticed, is a circle of plates developed in the j 
sclerotic of the enormous eye, which is frequently met with in r 
a very perfect state of preservation. 



• I leave open tlie question -whether 
mainB of the digita of a polydactyle i 
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Ifc is possible that the IcMhyosauria occur in the Trias ; 
they abound in the Lias and in other rocks of Mesozoic date, 
up to, and including, the Chalk. 

Some attain gigantic dimensions, and many species have 
been founded by the differences in form and proportion of the 
body and of the teeth ; but no one form is sulficiently different 
from the rest to justify its separation as a distinct genus. 
They may be roughly grouped into such as have relatively 
short snouts and short paddles, with four carpalia {I, inter' 
medluSy communis, etc.) ; and such as have longer snouts, long 
paddles, and three carpalia (L loiigiroatris, tenuiroatris, plor 
tyodon), 

VI. The Crocodilia. — Crocodiles, the higliest living Hep' 
tilia, are Lacertilian in form, with long tails and four well-de- 
veloped limbs, the anterior pair being the shorter, and pos- 
sessing five complete digits, while the hind-feet are four-toed. 
With a single exception, the living species have nails on the 
three preaxial (radial and tibial) digits, so that two digits are 
without nails on the fore-foot, and one on the hind-foot. The 
feet are webbed, but the degree to which the web is developed 
varies greatly. The nostrils are situated at tlie end of the 
long snout, and can be closed. The tympanic membranes are 
exposed, but a cutaneous valve, or earl id, lies above each, and 
can be sliut down over it. All are partially acjuatic in habit, 
and some (the Gavials) are completely so. None of the exist- 
ing genera are marine, though many ancient (JrocodiHa inhab- 
ited the sea. 

The dermal armor is composed of scut(;s covered by epi- 
dermic scales of corresponding form. When tlie armor is 
complete — as in Caiman and Jac.arc alone among existing 
Crocodilia^ in Tdeoaaurus and Stagonolejtis among extinct 
forms — it consists of transv(?rse rows of quadrate bony plates, 
disposed so as to form a distinct dorsal and ventral shield, 
separated by soft integument, in tlie trunk, but united into 
continuous rings on the tail. The scutes of the same row are 
united suturally ; those of each row overlap their successors, 
which present smooth facc;ts to receiv(5 their under-surfaces. 
In existing Crocodilia, in the extinct Crocodilus Ilastingsice, 
and in Stagonolepis, each ventral scute consists of two pieces, 
a small anterior and a large posterior, united by a suture. 
The scutes always exliibit a pitted scul|)ture, and those of the 
dorsal region are ridged longitudinally, while the ventral 
scales are always flat. More or fewer dorsal scutes exist in 
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all crocodiles, and those upon tlie neck sometimes form dis- 
tinct "nuclial" and " cervical" groups, distinct from tiie dor- 
sal shield. The dorsal scutes do not always overlap, and the 
ventral scutes are absent, or incompletely ossified, in most ex- 
isting Orocodilia. 

In these reptiles the vertebral column is always thoroughly 
oBsiCied, and marked out into distinct cervical, dorsal, lumbar, 
sacral, and caudal regions. The number of the presacral ver- 
tebrse is twenty-four; that of the sacral, two, in all the recent 
forms, and probably in the estinct genera also. The number 
of the caudal vertebrae varies, but is not less than thirty-live. 
The number of the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar vertebrce varies ; 
but there are usually nine of the first, eleven or twelve of the 
second, and four, or three, of the third description. 

In existing Orocodilia all the vertebra, except the atlas 
aud axis, the two sacrals, and the first caudal, are proccelous. 
The majority of the pre-cretaoeous Crocodilia have the corre- 
sponding vertebrae amphiccelous, the concavities of the centra 
being very shallow. One genus, ikreptospondylus, which is 
perhaps Crocodilian, has the anterior vertebrse opistboccclous. 
It is characteristic of the Crocodilia, that the centra of the 
vcrtebree are united by fibro-cartilages, and that the neurocen- 
tral sutures persist for a long time, or throughout life. 

The atlas is composed of four pieces, an upper median 
piece—which is sometimes divided into two, nod is developed 
in membrane apart from the rest— being added to the three 
pieces found in Lacertilia aud Chelonta. A large odontoid 
bone is closely united to, but not anchylosed with, the anterior 
flat face of the second vertebra. A pair of elongated, single- 
headed ribs are attached to the inferior piece of the atlas, and 
another similar pair to the os odontoidum and to the second 
vertebra, by distinct capitular and tubercular processes. The 
otiier cervical vertebne all possess ribs with distinct and long 
capitula and tubercula — the latter attached above the neuro- 
central suture to the neural arch, the former to the centrum 
below the neurocentral sutiu-e. The body of each cervical 
rib, after the second, and as far as the seventh or eighth, is 
short, and prolonged in front of, as well as behind, the junction 
of the capitiilum with the tuberoulum ; and the several ribs 
lie nearly parallel with the vertebral column, and overlap one 
another. The ribs of the eightli and ninth cervical vertebrie 
are longer, and take on more the character of the dorsal ribs, 
the ninth having a terminal cartilage. 

The points to which the capitula and tubercula of the 
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are attached are raised into tubercles ; and, by degrees, these 
become elongated into distinct capitular and tubercular pro- 
cesses, between which, in the third to the ninth vertebra;, the 
neurocentral suture passes. But in the tenth and in the elev- 
enth vertebrae, the capitular proccGS, which lies nearer the 
neurocentral suture in the posterior than in the anterior cervi- 
cal vertebrae, rises upon the body of the vertebra to the level 
of the neurocentral suture, by which it is traversed, and the 
tubercular process becomes longer than it. (See Fig. 6, p. 19.) 
The terminal cartilage is united witli the sternum by a sternal 
rib, which may become more or less completely converted into 
a cartilage-bone, and is articulated with the vertebral rib. 

In the twelfth vertebra a sudden change in the character 
of the transverse processes takes place. There is no longer a 
capitular, distinct from a tubercular, process, but one long 
" transverse process " takes the place of both. A sort of step 
in the base of this process bears the capitulum of the rib, and 
answers to the capitular process of the cervical vertebrae, while 
the outer end of the process articulates with the tuberculum 
of the rib, and represents the tubercular process. The neuro- 
central suture, in this and the succeeding dorsal vertebrae, lies 
below the root of the transverse process, which, therefore, is 
wholly a product of the neural arch. Neither the capitular 
processes, nor that part of the dorsal transverse process which 
represents them, have distinct centres of ossification.* 

In the succeeding dorsal vertebrae the " step " of the trans- 
verse process gradually moves outward, until at length it be- 
comes confounded witn the tubercular facet, and a correspond- 
ing change takes place in the proximal ends of the ribs, in the 
hindermost of which the distinction between capitulum and 
tuberculum is lost. 

The lumbar vertebrae have long transverse processes which 
arise from the neural arches, i. e., above the neurocentral su- 
ture. 

The centra of the two sacral vcrtebrne have their applied 
and firmly-united faces flat, their free faces concave ; conse- 
quently, the first has the anterior face concave and the poste- 
rior flat, while the second has the anterior surface flat and the 
posterior concave. Each sacral vertebra has a strong rib ex- 
panded at its distal end ; and wedged in at its proximal end, 

♦ Thus, if it be apart of the definition of a "/)am»<?»%m," that it is anto- 
ffenouB, there are no parapophyses in the vertebrao of the Crocodilia ; and if it 
bo part of the definition of a *' parapophysis " that it arises from the centrum, 
the dorsal vertebroe of the Oroeodiha nave no parapophyses. 
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between rough sutural surfaces furnisted by llio neural arch 
above and the centrum below. 

The first caudal vertebra ia biconvex, but all the others are 
proocelous; those of the anterior moiety of the tail have long 
riba fixed in between the neural arches and centra, as in the 
sacrum, and becDming anchylosed in that position, Chovron- 
bones are attached to the posterior edges of the centra of the 
vertebriB, except that of the first, and those of the posterior 
part of the taU. 

From seven to nine of the anterior dorsal ribs arc united 
with the sternum by sternal riba, the form of which varies a 
good deal in different Groeoililia. being sometimes narrow, 
sometimes broad and flattened. An elongated plate of carti- 
lage, which may be partially converted into cartilage-bone, ia 
attached to the hinder margin of several of the most anterior 
ribs, above the junction between the ossified and the cartilagi- 
nous part of the vertebral rib. (Fig. S, P.u.) These are the 
so-oalled " uncinate processes," which also esist in Satteria, 
and reappear in Birds. 

The sternum consists of a rhomboidal plate of cartilage- 
bone, with the posterolateral edges of which two pairs of 
sternal ribs articulate. The posterior angle of the plate ia con- 
tinued into a median prolongation, which, at length, divides 
into two curved divergent cornua. From five to seven pairs 
of sternal ri")3 are united with the prolongation and its comua. 
A long and slender interclavicle lies in a groove of the middle 
of the ventral face of the rhomboidal part of the sternum. 

In the ventral wall of the abdomen, superficial to the recli 
musclea, lie seven transverse series of membrane- bones, which 
, are termed " abdominal ribs ; " though it must be recollected 
that they are quite distinct from true riba, and rather corre- 
spond with the dermal ossicles of the Iiobyrinthodotita. Each 
series is composed of four elongated and more or leas curved 
ossicles, pointed at each end, and so disposed that inner ends 
of the inner pair meet at an angle, open backward ia the 
middle line, while their outer ends overlap the inner ends of 
the outer pair. The most posterior of these ossicles are 
stronger than the others, and are closely connected with the 
pubic cartilages. 

In the Crocodilian skull the following are the chief pecu- 
liarities which are worthy of especial notice : 

1. There is an interorbital septum, and the prosphenoidal 
and orbitosphenoidal regions remain cartilaginous, or very 
incompletely ossified, 
10 
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3. All tlie bones of the skull (except tho mandibk-, stapes, 
and hyoid) arc firmly united by sutures, which iwraist through- 
out life. 

3. Tbore are largo parotic pmccascB. Both the upper nnd 
the lower temporal arcades are completely ossified, and formed 
by post-frontal, sqtiamosal, jugul, and quadrato-jugiil bonea; 
Bupra-tetnptiral, luteral-temporflJ, and post-temnonil fosiiEB are 
fbrmed, as in the LacertUia, though their relative sizes are 
rery different. 

4. The niasiilory and the palatine bones develop palatine 
plates, which unite suturally in the middle line, and separate 
the nasal passages &om the cavity of the moudi, as in Mam' 
malia ; and in all existing Crocodiles, but not in TeUmav/nt* 
or Belodon, the pterygoids are also modified in the same way 
(as in Mymercophaga among Mammals), so that the posterior 
uares are situated very far back beneath the base of the skulL 

5. In consequence of the development of those palatine 
plates of the maxillary and palatine bones, the two vomers 
are, in most Crocodiles, invisible upon the under-surlace ( 
the bony roof of the mouth. 
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&, There are larger alispli en oids, but the orbitosplienoids 
are absent or nidiraenfary. 

1. There is no parietal foramen. 

8, The quadrate bone is very large, and fixed immovably 
to the walls of the skull, as in the Ckelonia; and, as in the 
latter, the pterygoid bone ia firmly connected with the base 
of the skull, and united only with the upper and inner surface 
of the quadrate bone. 

9, The pterygoid sends down a large free process, against 
the broad outer edge of which the inner surface of the mandi- 
ble plays. 

10, The tympanic cavity is completely bounded by bone. 
The proOtio and opisthotic (which ia united with the ex-oc- 
cipital) form its inner walls, the quadrate its outer wall, the 
squamosal and post-frontal its roof, and the quadrate, the basi- 
occipital, and basisphenoid its floor. The two tympana are 
placed in communication with the cavity of the moutli by three 
cauals — one large, opening in the middle line ; and two smaller 
ones at the sides, on the base of the skull, behind the posterior 
nares. The large canal passes up between the basiapbenoid 
and baai -occipital, and divides between those bones into a 
right and left lateral canal. Each lateral canal subdiyides 
into an anterior branch, which traverses the tasisphenoid, and 
B posterior, which passes up in the basi-occipital. The 

fiosterior branch receives the narrow lateral canal of its side 
which runs vertically up to it), and then opens into the 
posterior part of the floor of the tympanum. The anterior 
branch opens into its anterior wall. i 

The tympanic cavities of embtyonic Crocodiles communi- 
cate with the mouth by wide and simple apertures, and the 
complicated arrangement of canals just described results from 
the great downward development of the basisphenoid and basi- 
occipital, and their encroacliment upon these apertures on the 
inner side, while the quadrate bone narrows them on the outer. 
In adult CrocodUla, air-passages extend from each tym- 
panum to that of the opposite side, through the bones which 
form the roof of the posterior region of the skull. On the 
other band, they excavate the quadrate bone, whence the 
air passes through a membrauous tube into the hollow ar- 
ticular piece of the mandible. The hyoideaa apparatus ia 
greatly aimplified, consisting only of a broad plate of cartilage, 
wbioh may become partiSly ossified, and of two ossified 
oornua which are not directly connected with the skull. A 
minute styliform cartilage, which lies in close proximity with 
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the portio dura, on the upper part of the posterior face of the 
quadrate bone, represents the atylohyal, or proximal end of 
the hvoidean arch. 

Tne pectoral arch has no clavicle, and the coraooid has no 
distinct epicoracoidal element, nor any fontanelle. The carpus 
consists proximally of two elongated and somewhat hour-glass- 
shaped bones, articulated respectively with the radius and the 
ulna. Tlie radial is the larger, and is partially articulated 
with the ulna. Behind these, and directed transversely, lies 
another curved ossiflcation, the upper concave face of which 
articulates with the ulna. It is united with the latter bone 
on the one hand, and with the fifth metacarpal, on the other, 
by strong ligaments, and represents a pisiform bone. Distally, 
tliere lies on the ulnar side the so-called le^itlcular bone, an 
oval ossicle interposed between the ulnar proximal carpal and 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth metacarpals, the last three 
of which it supports altogether. On the radial side, a disk 
of cartilage, which never becomes completely ossified, is con- 
nected by ligament with the lenticulare, and is interposed 
between the radial proximal bone and the head of the meta- 
carpal of the pollex. From the ulnar side of the head of this 
bone a cartilaginous ligamentous band proceeds, over the head 
of the second metacarpal, to the radial side of the lenticulare. 

The three radial digits are much stronger than the two 
ulnar, and the numbers of the phalangcjs are 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 
counting from the radial to the ulnar side. 

The pelvis (Fig. 78, C) possesses large ilia, which are firmly 
united with the expanded ends of the strong ribs of the sacrum. 
The ischium unites with its fellow in a median ventral symphysis, 
and, with the ilium, forms almost the whole of the acetabulum. 

The pubes take hardly any share in the formation of the 
latter cavity in the adult. Their axes arc directed forward 
and inward, and they coalesce in the middle line ; but as the 
inner, or median, moiety of each pubis remains cartilaginous, 
or imperfectly ossified, the bones, in imperfectly prepared 
skeletons, appear as if they formed no symphysis. 

The tarsus presents, proximally, an astragalo-navicular 
bone and a calcaneum, which are less closely united than in 
the Lizards. The latter bone has a large calcaneal process on 
its posterior face, the Crocodile being the only Sauropsid verte- 
brate in which such a process is developed (Fig. 78, C. Ca,). 

Two rounded distal tarsal bones, of which the fibular is 
much the larger, lie between the calcaneum and the third, 
fourth, and rudin^ent^ry gfth, metatarsals, A thin plate of 
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cartilage ia interposed between the distal end of tlie astragalo- 
navicular and the second metatarsal, and unites with the head 
*of the first metatai'sal. i 

Aa in the manus, the three, pre-axial, clawed, digits are I 
stronger than the otliers. The fifth is represented only by an 
imperfect metatarsal. The numbera of the phalanges are 
2, 3, 4, i, counting from the tibial to the fibular side. 

in the CrocodiUa the teeth are confined to the premaxiJliB, 
maxillEe, and dentary part of the mandible. They are simple 
in structure, have large pulp-cavities, are lodged in distinct 
alveoli, and are replaced by others developed upon their inner 
sides. The development of the new tooth causes absorption 
of the inner wall of the base of the old one, and the replacing 
tooth thus comes to lie within the pulp-cavity of ita predeces- 
sor. The teeth vary much in shape, having either long, curved, 
and acute, or short and obtuse, or almost globular and straight, 
crowns. Very often they possess sharp anterior and posterior 
edges, which mav be finely serrated. i 

The Croeodilia are to be found in the rivers of all con- 
tdnenta and the larger islands in the hotter parts of the world. 
None of the existing spedes are truly marine, though many 
of the extinct species were. They are first known to occur in 
strata of Triassio age, and abound, under forms which differ 
but little from some of those which now exist, in the Mesozoic 
*nd Cainozoic formations. 

They may be divided into the following groups : 

A. With procmloua presacral Tcrkbnn, and poatcrior narea bounded 
beiow by the pterygoids. (All existing CrocodUia, and the foaail 
form£ of cretaceous and later rormationa, are included in this diviaiao.) 

a. X\\e nasals enter into the formation of the nasel aperture, 

a. The head short and broad. The teeth very unequal; the first 

and Tonrth of the muidibles biting into pits of ike upper 
jaiT. The premaxillo-maxillarj suture straight or convex 
fonrard. The mandibular Bjmpbyais not citeading beyond 
the fifth tooth, and the apleniitl element not entering mto it. 
The cervieal scutes distinct from the tergaL 

1. AUigoloTiike. 

Migalor. Caiman. Jacare. 

b. The head loiiger. The teeth unequal. The first mandibular 

tooth biting mto a fossa ; the fourth, into a groove, at the 
■ide of fhe upper jaw. The premasiilo-maxillary suture 
Btraight or convei backward. The mandibular symphysig 
not extending beyond the eighth tooth, and not involving 
the splenial elements. The cervical scutes sometimea dis. 
tincC ftoni the tergal, sometimes united with them. 

2. Crocoddida. 
CnxodHiti. MecieUips. 
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b. Tbe nasals are excluded from the external nasal aperture. The head 
very long; the teeth subequal Both the first and the fourth 
mandibular teeth bite mto grooves m the margin of the upper jaw. 
The premaxillo-maxillary suture acutely angulated backward. The* 
mandibular symphysis extends to at least the fourteenth tooth, and 
the splenials enter into it. The ccrrical and tergal scutes form a 
continuous series. 

3. GavialidoB. 

H/it/nchoauchus. Gavialis. 

B. With the presacral vertcbne amphicoolous (the anterior vertebrsB 
sometimes opisthocoelous (?) ); and the posterior nares bounded by 
the palatines, the pterygoids not being united below. (All these 
Crocodiles are extinct and pre-cretaceous.) 

a. With the external nares terminal. 

4. Teleosauridce, 

Teleosaurus. Oonhphdia, 

8trepiotpondi/ltt9. Sta^otiolcpis, Oaleaaunu (?). 

b. With the external nares on the upper part of the base of the snout 

near the orbits. 

6. Bdodontidce, 
Belodon. 

There is a large number of extinct JiejHilia which resemble 
the Crocodilia in the characters of their pre-sacral vertebree, 
but differ from them, and resemble JLacertilia Chclonia^ or 
Birds, in other respects. 

These are the Dicynodontia^ the Onut/ioscelida^ and the 
Pterosauria, 

VII. The DiCYNODONTiA. — Dicipiodon aud Oudenodon 
are lacertiform animals, sometimes of large size, with crocodil- 
ian vertebrce, four or five of which are anchylosed together to 
form a strong sacrum. The skull is massive and lacertilian in 
most of its characters; but the jaws are like those of the 
Chelonia^ and were doubtless cased in a horny beak. Never- 
theless, most of the species possess two great tusks, which 
grow from persistent pulps, lodged in a deep alveolus of either 
maxilla. The limbs appear to have been subcqual and massive, 
with short and stout feet. The scapula and coracoid are 
simple and expanded, and there seems to have, been no clav- 
icle. The pelvis is very strong, with widely-expanded ilia, 
ischia, and pubcs. Tlie two latter meet in a median ventral 
symphysis, and the pubis and ischium of each side meet and 
obliterate the obturator foramen. The linib-boncs are lacer- 
tilian in chara(;ter. 

Remains of tliese Reptiles have hitherto been found only 
in strata, which probably belong to the Triassic formation, ia 
India and South Africa, and the Ural Mountains. 
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VIlL The OitNiTaoscELiDA. — Tlio very remarkable estinct 
reptiles wbich constitute this group, preBcnt a large series of 
modifications intemiedidte in structure between existing Rep- 
tilia and Avea. 
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This transitional character of the Ornithoscelidan skeleton 
is most marked in the pelvis and hind-limbs. 

If the pelvis of any existing reptile be compared with that 
of any existing bird, the following points of difference will be 
observed : 

1. In the reptile (Fig. 78, C), the ilium is not prolonged 
in front of the acetabulum; and the acetabulum is either 
wholly closed by bone, or presents only a moderate-sized 
fontanelle, as in the Crocodilia. 

In the bird (Fig. 78, A.), the ilium is greatly prolonged in 
front of the acetabulum, and the roof of the acetabular cavity 
is a wide arch, the inner wall of that cavity remaining mem- 
branous. The anterior pier of the arch, or prae-acetabular pro- 
cess, extends farther downward than the posterior pier, or 
post-acctabular process. 

But, in all the Orfiiihoscdida, the ilium extends far in 
front of the acetabulum, and furnishes only a widely-arched roof 
to that cavity, as in birds. It retains a reptilian character in 
the further proportional extension of the post-acetabular pro- 
cess downward (Fig. 78, B.). 

2. The ischium, in the reptile (Fig. 78, C), is a moderately 
elongated bone, which becomes connected with the pubis in 
the acetabulum, and extends downward, inward, and somewhat 
backward, to unite with its fellow in a median ventral sym- 
physis. Tlie obturator space is not interrupted by any for- 
ward process of the outer and anterior half of the ischium. 

In all birds (Fig. 78, A.), the ischium ia elongated and in- 
clined backward, the backward direction being least marked 
in Apteri/x, and most in Rhea, The ischia never come to- 
gether directly in a median ventral symphysis, though they 
unite dorsally in Rhea, The anterior edge of the external, or 
acetabular, half of the ischium very generally sends off a pro- 
cess which unites with the pubis, thus dividing the obturator 
space. 

In all the Ornithoscelida (Fig. 78, B.), in which I have 
been able to identify the bone (Thecodontosaiiru^^ Teratch 
saurua^ Megalosawrus^ Iguanodon^ Stenopelyx^ Iladrosaurus^ 
Hypsilophodoyi)^ the ischium is greatly elongatcjd. In Iguarv' 
odon it has the obturator process characteristic of the same 
bone in Birds ; and I imagine that the same process is seen in 
Compsognathus, In Ilypsilophodon there can be no mistake 
about the matter, and the remarkable slenderness and prolon- 
gation of the ischium give it a wonderfully ornithic character. 
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3. In all reptiles the pubis is inclined forward, as well as 
downward, toward tho ventral median line. In all, except the 
Crocodile, it takes a considerable share in the formation of the 
acetabulum ; and the ossified pubis unites directly with its 
fellow in the middle line. 

The pnbes of Compsognatkus arc, unfortunately, obscured 
by the femora. They seem to have been very slender j and to 
have been directed forward and downward, like those of Liz- 
ards. Some lizards, in fact, tiavepubes which, if the animal were 
fossilized in the same position as CoTnpsognathv,a, would be very 
similar in form and direction, Sypgtlophodon, however, affords 
unequivocal evidences of a further stop toward the bird. The 
pubes are not only as slender and elongated as in the most 
typical bird, but they are directed downward and backward 
parallel with the ischia, thus leaving only a very narrow and 
elongated obturator foramen, which is divided by the obtura- 

It remains to be seen how far the hypsilophodont modi- 
fication extended among the Ornit/ioseelida. The remains of 
Compsognathut and of SfenopeJyx fend to show that it was 
by no means universal. 

Ab to the Lind-limbj'in existing reptiles — 

1, The proximal end of the tibia has but a very small, or 
quite rudimentary, cnemial crest, and it presents no ridge for 
the fibula on its outer side. 

3. Tlie flattened sides of the distal end of the tibia look, 
tho one directly forward, or forward and inward ; and the 
other backward, or backward and outward. And when the 
posterior edges of the two condyles of the prosima! end of the 
tibia rest on a flat surface which looks forward, the long axis 
of the distal end is either nearly parallel with that surface, or 
is inclined obliquely from in front and without, backward and 
inward. 

3. There is no depression on tho anterior face of the tibia 
for the reception of an ascending process of the astragalus. 

4. The distal end of the fibula is as large as, or larger than, 
the proximal end, and articulates largely with a facet on the 
auter part of the astragalus. 

6. The nstmgalus is not depressed and flattened from aboTO ■ 
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downward, nor does it send a process upward in front of tho 
tibia. 

6. The astragalus remains quite free from the tibia. 

In all these respects, the leg of any existing bird (see 
Fig. 78) is very strikingly contrasted with that of the 
reptile : 

1. The proximal end of the tibia is produced forward and 
outward into an enormous cnemial crest, in all walking and 
swimming birds (Fig. 78, A.) ; and, on the outer side, there 
is a strong ridge tor the fibula. 

2. When the posterior edges of the condyles of the tibia 
rest upon a flat surface, the one flat face of the distal end of 
the bone looks outward as well as forward, and the other in- 
ward as well as backward. Further, the long axis of the dis- 
tal end is inclined, at an angle of 45° to the flat surface, from 
within and in front, backward and outward, thus exactly re- 
versing the direction in the reptile. 

3. There is a deep longitudinal depression on the anterior 
face of the distal end of the tibia, which receives an ascending 
process of the astragalus. 

4. The distal end of the fibula is a mere style, and docs not 
articulate with the astragalus. 

6. The astragalus is a much-depressed bone, with a concave 
proximal, and a convex, pulley-like, distal, surface. A process 
ascends from ils front margin in the groove on the front face 
of the tibia. This process is comparatively short, and perfo- 
rated by two canals for the tibialis anticun and exteiisor co)n- 
muniSy in the Fowl ; while in the Ostrich and Emeu it is ex- 
tremely long and not so perforated. 

6. The astragalus becomes anchylosed with the tibia 
(though it remains distinct for a long time in the Ostrich and 
ItJiea^ and in some breeds of fowls). 

In the Ornithoacelida : 

1. There is a great cnemial crest and a ridge for the fibula. 

2. The disposition of the distal end of the tibia is literally 
that observed in the Bird. 

3. There is a fossa for the reception of the ascending pro- 
cess of the astragalus. 

4. The distal end of the fibula is much smaller than the 
proximal, though not so slender as in Aves. 

5. The astragalus is altogether similar to that of a bird, 
with a short ascending process. 

6. The astragalus appears to have remained distinct from 
the tibia throughout life in Iguanodon^ Megalosaurua^ and 
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many other genera ; but it scorns to have become anchylosed 
in Compsognathus, Omithotarmts, and Euakdomurus. 

The reptiles belonging to this group are for the most part 
of very large size, and some of them, as the Tguanodon, are 
amoDg the largest of known teireatrial animals. They oc- 
cur throughout the whole range of the Mesozoic formations, 
beiog represented by Thecodontosaurus, JPalteosaurus, Tera- 
tosavrus, ^kttaeosaurus, and other genera in the Trias ; by 
8c€lido8auru9 in the Lias ; by Megtuosaurue, I'oikilopleuron, 
Emkdosaurus, Si/lmosaums, I'olacanthus, Acanthopftolis, 
Jffuanodon, Madrosaurvs, Trachodon, and JJadapa in the 
middle and upper Mesozoic strata. 

There ia no evidence that Megalosaurus, or Jffuanodon, 
possessed any dermal armor; but several genera (e. g., Sceli- 
dosattrus, Ilylceosaurug, and Acanthopholis) had osseous 
dermal scutes, sometimes produced into prodigious spines. 

The faces of the centra of the Tertebrte are slightly am- 
phicoelous, or nearly flat ; but those of the anterior dorsal and 
cervical regions seem, in some cases, to have been opisthocce- 
lous. The sacrum seems to have consisted of at fewest four 
vertebriB, which in some {Sceiidosaurus) are crocodilian, in 
others {Megalosaurus) take on a somewhat ornithic character. 
The caudal region had many and long vertebrse, between 
which the chevron-bones are attached. The rami of the chev- 
ron-liones have tlieir vertebral ends united by bone. 

The thoracic vertebral ribs are very strong ; but the sternal 
ribs and stemnni are unknown. However, there is some rea- 
son to think that the sternum was broad and expanded. Ab- 
dominal dermal ribs are developed in some species, if not 
in all. 

The structure of the skull seems to have been intermediate, 
in many respects, between the crocodilian and the lacertilian 
types. In Iguanodon and Hi/psilophodon, the extremities of 
tne premaxilliB appear to have been edentulous and beak-like ; 
and the symphysis of the mandible is eicavated to receive the 
beak, almost as in the mandible of a Parrot. 

The teeth vary extremely, from the sharp, recun'ed, ser- 
rated fangs of Megalosaurus, to the broad grinders, wearing 
down by mutual attrition, of Iguanodon. Their mode of im- 
plantation varies, but they are not auchylosed to the jaws. 

The scapula is vertictuly elongated, narrow, and devoid of 
any acromial process ; the coracoid rounded and without fon- 
tauelles or processes. 
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No Ornithoscelidan is known to have possessed a clavicle. 

The fore-limb is shorter, and often much shorter, than 
the hind-limb. The structure of the manus is not certainly 
known. 

The femur usually has a strong inner trochanter ; and its 
distal end is particularly bird-like, in the development of a 
strong ridge, which plays between the tibia and the fibula. 

The metatarsals are elongated, and fit together in such a 
way that they can hardly, if at all, move on one another. The 
inner and outer digits are either shorter than the rest, or quite 
rudimentary ; and the third digit is the longest, as in birds in 
general. 

The Ornithoscelida are divisible into two sub-orders, the 
Dinosauria and the Compsognatha. The type of the latter 
division is the wonderful little extinct reptile, Compsogna- 
thvs^ which differs from the Dinosauria in the great length 
of the centra of the cervical vertebra;, and in the femur being 
shorter than the tibia. It has a light bird-like head (provided 
with numerous teeth), a very long neck, small anterior limbs, 
and very long posterior limbs. The astragalus appears to 
have been anchylosed with the tibia, as in birds. A single 
specimen only of this reptile has been obtained, in the Solen- 
hofen slates. 

IX. The Pteeosauria. — The flying Koptiles, which belong 
to this group, and are commonly known as Pterodactyls, are, 
and long have been, extinct, their remains occurring only in 
Mesozoic rocks, from the Lias to the Chalk inclusively. 

They are all remarkable for their proportionally long heads 
and necks, and for the great size of the anterior limb, the 
ulnar finger of which, enormously clonp^ated and devoid of a 
claw, appears to have supported the outer cd<re of an expan- 
sion of the integument, like the patagium of a 13at (Fig. 79). 

The vertebral column is distinctly dividtnl into cervical, 
dorsal, sacral, and caudal regions, the cervical vertebra} being, 
as in Birds, the stoutest of all. The atlas and axis are anchy- 
losed together, at least in the cretaceous sj)ccies. The other 
cervical vertebra;, apparently not more than six or seven in 
number, have low, or obsolete, spinous processes ; and, like 
the vertebra; of the rest of the spine?, are procoelous, and 
have the neuro-central suture obliterat(?d. The (Existence of 
cervical ribs is doubtful. From fourteen to sixteen vertebraB 
intervene between the cervical and the sacral regions ; and 
not more than one or two of the hindermost of them, if any, 
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nrc devoid of ribs. The number of vertebiTB anchylosed 
together to form the sacrum, 13 not fewer than three, nor more 
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fibres. 

The vertebral ribs are slender, and the anterior ones, at 
■nv rate, have distinct capitula and tubercula. There are 
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ossified sternal ribs, and splint-like abdominal ribs. Tlie 
sternum is broad, and, unlike that of other Meptilia^ is very 
completely ossified, and bears a strong median crest on the 
anterior part of its ventral surface. No median posterior pro- 
longation has been observed in connection with it. 

The brain-case is more rounded and bird-like than in the 
other Meptllia^ and, in many other respects, the skull ap- 
proaches that of birds. Thus, the occipital condyle is on the 
base of the skull, not on its posterior face ; the cranial bones 
anchylosed very early ; the orbits are very large, and the ex- 
ternal nares are situated close to them. The prcniaxillae are 
very large, the maxilla? slender, and the dcntary pieces of the 
mandible are fused together into one bony mass, without any 
trace of a symphysial suture. 

The resemblance to birds is still further increased, in some 
species, by the presence of wide lachry mo-nasal fossa; between 
the orbits and the nasal cavities, and by the prolongation of 
the extremities of the prcmaxilla? and of the symphysial part 
of the mandible into sharp, beak-like processes, which appear 
to have been covered with homy sheaths. But the reptilian 
type is kept up by the presence of a distinct j)ost-frontal, which 
unites with the squamosal and thus gives rise to a supra- 
temporal fossa. The post-frontal and the jngal unite behind 
the orbit, in Lacertilian fasliion ; and both the ui)per and the 
lower jaws contain teeth. The sclerotic is supported by a ring 
of bones, as in many other fSauro2md(f, 

Tfie sc«ipula and the coracoid anj wholly unlike these 
structures in any other JSauropfiida^ but are extremc^ly similar 
to the same parts in birds, and indeed to the shoulder-girdle 
of the less reptilian Garinatm. The scajmla is slender and 
blade-like, and its long axis is inclined, at less than a right 
angle, to that of the coracoid. The gh^noidtil surface is cylin- 
droidal, concave from above downward, convex from side to 
side. The coracoid, elongated and comparatively narrow, is 
devoid of fontanelle, epicoracoid, or procoracoid. 

No trace of any clavicle has been discovered. 

The humerus has a great d(;ltoid ridge or process. The 
radius and ulna are equal in size and 8(?parat(\ There are 
four distinct metacarpal bones, that on the ulnar side being 
very much stronger, though not longer, than the others. An- 
other styliform bone atta(jhed to the ("arpus does not appear 
to have belonged to the metacarpal series. The radial meta- 
carpal bears two phalanges ; the second, three ; the third, four, 
so that these represent the poUex and the succeeding digits 
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of the Lizard's manus. . The termiaal phalanx of each of these 
digits is strong and curved, and was doubtless euaiieathed in 
a horny claw. The fourth, like the correaponding digit in the 
Crocodile, haa four phalanges, the last of which is straight and 
bears no nail. But these phalanges are enorinouslj elongated 
and of great relative strength. A strong process projects from 
the dorsal side of the proximal end of the first phalanx, and 
doubtleKs gave attachment to the tendon of a correspondingly 
powerful extensor muscle. The articular surface below and 
behind it is concave, and plays over the convex distal pulley 
of the fourth metacarpal. 

The pelvis is remarkably small. The ilia are elongated 
bones, produced both anteriorly and posteriorly, as in Eirds ; 
but the rest of the pelvis is not at all ornithic. The flat and 
broad ischia appear to be united with the pubes into wide 
bony plates, which pass, at right angles with the ilia, to their 
median ventral symphyaia. A large spatulate bone articulates 
with each pubis near the symphysis, and seems to be an exag- 
geration of the pre-pubic process of Jjacertilia and Chelonia, 
Or it may be (though I do not think this very probable) that 
the broad flat piates correspond almost altogether to the ischia, 
and tint the spatulate ossiflcatious are the pubes; in which 
case the structure of the pelvis would be a sort of extreme ex- 
aggeration of that observed in the Croeodllia. 

The hiud-limb is small compared with the fore-limb. The 
fibula is imperfect, and appears to coalesce with the tibia at 
its distal end. The structure of the tarsus requires further 
elucidation. In some Fterosauria there seem to be only four 
digits, with, perhaps, a rudiment of a fifth, in the pes; but 
others, such aa JRhamphorhynckm Gemmitigi, have five digits 
in the foot. Where there are only four, each digit is termi- 
nated by a curved and pointed ungual phalanx, and the num- 
ber of the phalanges from the tibial to the fibular side is 2, 3, 
i, 5. These digits, therefore, are the hallux, and the three which 
immediately follow it; and the rudimentary digit is the 
fifth. 

The lon^ ',:jnes of the I^erosauHa have thin walls, enclos- 
ing a large cavity, which appears to have contained air, as in 
many birds ; and pneumatic foramina are visible on the sides 
of the vertebra?. 

The remains of more than twenty species of I'terosuuTia 
have been discovered. Some of them are exquisitely preserved 
in the fine matrix of the hthographic stone of Solenhofen, 

They are thus grouped into genera : 
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A. With two joints in the uUiar digit of tha manus. 

Omithoptenu. 

B. With four joints in the ulnar digit. 

a. The jaws strong, pointed, and toothed to their anterior ex- 

tremities. The tail very short. The metacarpus usually 
longer than half the length of the antebrachium. 
J^terodaciyltu, 

b. The extremities of the iaws produced into toothless beaks* 

probably ensheathed in horn. The tail very long. The meta- 
oarpus shorter than half the length of the antebrachium. 

a. All the mandibular teeth similar. 

Jihamphorhj/nchu8, 

b. The posterior teeth for the most part very short. The 

anterior long. 

Dimorphodon, 

I am much inclined to suspect that the fossil upon which 
the genus Ornithopterua has been founded, appertains to a true 
Bird. 



CHAPTER VL 



THK CLASSIFICATION AND THE 0STBOI.0GY 01' BIEDS. 

The olafis Aves. — Though this class contains a great 
number of specific forms, the stritctural modifications which 
they present are of comparatively little importance ; any two 
birds which can be selected differing from one another far less 
thaa the extreme types of the I.acertilia, and hardly more 
than the eirtreme forms of the Chelonia, do. Hence the char- 
acters by which the following groups are separated appear 
ftlmoBt insignificant when compared with those by which the 
divisions of the Jieptilia are indicated. 

A. The metacarpals not ancliyloaed togi?tbcr. Tho tail longer than the 

I,— SAt;EDRj:. 
1. ^rehteopterygidiE. 

B. Tho metacarpals anohjlosed together. The tail conaiderahlj shorter 

than tbe body. 

1. The .itcmum devoid of a Ifeel. 
II.— KiiiTj;. 

a. The wing with a 
with not mora 

a. A hallux. 

a. Apta-ygidiB (The Kiwis). 
0. No hallux. 

8. Dinomilhidic (The Moas). 

4. Camarida (The CasBOwarioBJ. 

b. The wing with a long humerua and with t 



1 ungual 

u The iscLia uniting iramediatelj beneath (he sacrum, 
and tlie pubes free. 
5. Rheidx (The American Ostriches). 
p. The iachia free and the pubea uniting \a a Tenlral 
eymph^His. 
8. Striilhionida (The Ostriches), 
gtcmom prorided with a keeL* 



" Tho keel ia rudimontory in the lingiilni 



It Btrigapi. 
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III. — Cabinatje. 

a. The vomer broad behind, and interposing between the 
pterygoids, the palatines, and the bosispheuoidal rostrum 

(DroriKeo^athce.) 

7. TinamomorphcB (ThQ Tinamous). 

b The vomer narrow behind ; the pterygoids and palatinca 
articulating largely with the basisphenoidal rostrum. 

a. The maxillo-palatines free.* 
L The vomer pointed in front. 

(Schizoffnafkce^ 

8. Charcuiriomorj)hce (The Plovers). 
9.- Cecomorphce (The (Julls). 

10. /SpAertwcromorpAo? (The Penguins). 

11. Oeranomorpnce (The Cranes). 

12. I'umicimorphce (The Ilemipods). 
18. Alcctoromorphce (The Fowls). 

14. I^erochmorphcB (The Sand-grouse). 

15. Periateromorphfe (The Pigeons). 
1 C. IleleromorphcB (The Iloaziii). 

ii. The vomer truncated in front. 

(jEgiihogn athtr. ) 

17. Coracomorphce (The PaHsorincs). 

18. Cymelomorpha: (The Swifts). 

19. CclcomorphcB (The Woodpeckers). 

fi. The Maxillo-palatines united. 

{DcsmofjnaihcB. ) 

20. Aetomorphce TThe Uirds of Prey). 

21. J*HUtacomorphai (The PurrotK). 

22. Coccygornorphit (The Cuckoos, King- 

fishers, Trogons). 

23. Chcnomorphe (The Anserine IJirds). 

24. Amphimorphoi (The KlnmiDgoes). 

25. rdargoniorphoi (The Storks). 

20. I>t/s/x>romorphic {Tim Cornjoiantrt).f 

♦ With the exception of Dicliolophus and soino Hpecics of Crax. 

t The subjoined Table, which snows with which of tlie above groups the 
t)ld orders of Birds correspond, nmy bo useful to the ntudent : 

/. — ACCIPITRES ) 

or > . . . . =Actomorp7i(e. 

Raptores ) 

II. — ScANSORES = Dfittacomorphitj CocnjgoTnorjthm (in part). 

* -^^"^^^ j _ J Coracomorph(p^ (hfpHclomotphcB^ Cdeoinor- 
iNSESSOREs j • • • • 1 phiZ, (Joccy.jomirphiZ (in part). 

IV, — Gallin-s (with CoLVHiajE) =Alccloromo}'p7im^ Pvrhteromorplia^ Pteroclo^ 

morpkijc^ Turn icimo?'p/ne. 

V, — CuRBOREs =Paiitce. 

VI. — GRALLiB z=.Charadrlomorpli(V^ (hrnnomorplio^^ Amphi* 

morphce^ l\ilav<j(/morpli(s.. 

VII. — Palmipedes .... —Cecomorplice,^ Bphfnucomorp\<x>^ ChenomoT' 

ph<Bf D^ftporoTnorp/iiX. 
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The esoskeloton of Birds consists almost entirely of epi- 
dcrmio structures ia the form of horny sheaths, scales, plates, 
or feathera. No bird possesses dermal ossili cations, unless the 
spurs which are developed upon the legs and wings of some 
species may be regarded as sucb. 

The feathers are of various kiuds. Tliose which exhibit 
the most complicated structure are called pennw, or cotUout 
feathers, because they Ue ou the surfiice and determine the 
contour of the body. In every penna the following parts are 
to be distinguished: A main stem (scapva) forming the axis 
of the feather, and divided into a proximal hollow cylinder, 
partly imbedded iu a sao of the derm, called the calamus, or 
quiil ; and a distal veziUiim, or vane, consisting of a four-sided 
solid shaft, the rachia, which extends to the extremity of the 
featlier, and bears a number of lateral procesaea, the barbs. 
The calamus has an inferior aperture (umbilicus i/i/erior), into 
which the vascular pulp penetrates; and a superior aperture 
{umbilicus superior) situated on the under«iu'face of the 
feather at the junction of the calamus with the scapus. The 
barbs are narrow plates, tapering to points at their free enda, 
and attached by their bases on each side of the rachia. The 
edges of these barbs are directed upward and downward, 
when the vextUum of the feather is horizontal. The inter- 
stices between the barba are filled up by the bai'btiles/ pointed 
processes, whioh stand in the same relation to the barbs, aa 
the barbs do to the rachia. The barbules themselves may be 
laterally serrated and terminated by little hooks, which inter- 
lock with the hooks of the opposed barbules. In very many 
birds each quill bears two vexilla ; the second, called the' 
afterahaji {hyporachis) being attached on the under side of 
the first close to the superior umbilicus. The aftershaft ia 
generally much smaller than the chief vesillum ; but in some 
birds, as the Casuaridce, the two are of equal size, or nearly 
so. Muscles pass from the adjacent integument to the feather 
sac, and iJy their contraction erect the feather. The other 
kinds of feathers diSer from the pennra, iu having the barbs 
soft and free from one another, when they constitute penno- 
pluntcB, or plumulce (down), according as the acapus is much 
or little devfiloped. When the scapus is very long, and the 
vexillum very small or ruthmentary, the feather is termed a 
filoplumn. 

The contour feathers are distributed evenly over the body 
only in a few birds, as tlie Jiatitce, the Pengulua, aud some 
others. Generally, the ponn.'e are arranged in definitely cir- 
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OTimacribed patches or bnnda, between which the integmnent 
is either bare, or covered only with down. These series of 
oontour feathers are termed ptenjUv, and their intcrepaces, 
apteria. 

In some birds, such as the Herons, plumulic of a peculiar 
kind, the summits of which break off -into a fine dust, or pow- 
der, H3 fast as they are formed, are developed upon certain 
portions of the integument, wliich arc termed i}0W(Ur down 
patches. 

The integument of birds is, for the most part, devoid of 
glands; but many birds Iiave a peculiar seoaccous gland 
developed in the integument which covers the coooyx. This 
uropygiat gland secretes an oily fluid, which the bini spreads 
over its feathers by the operation of "preening." Tiie esore- 
tion passes out by one or two apertures, commonly situated 
upon an elevation, which may or may not bo provided with a 
Bpoeial circlet of feathers. 

In various birds (e. g., the Turkey) the integument about 
the head and neck develops highly- vascular and Kometimes 
erectile processes {cotnbs, wattles), 

Tlie spinal column of birds contains numerous and well- 
ossified vertebrtB, a considerable number of which (more than 
six) are anchylosed together to form a sacrum. Of the verte- 
brffi which enter into the composition of this complex bone, 
however, not more than from three to five can be regarded as 
the homologiies of the sacral vertebrae of a Crocodilian or 
Lacertilian reptile. The rest are borrowed, in front, from the 
lumbar and dorsal regions ; behind, from the tail. The cervi- 
cal region of the spine is always long, and its vertebrse, which 
are never fewer than eight, and may be as many as twenty- 
three, are, for the most part, large in proportion to those of 
the rest of the body. 

The atlas is a relatively small ring-like bone: and the 
transversa ligament may become ossified and divide its aper- 
ture into two — an upper, for the spinal cord^ and a lower for the 
odontoid prooess of the axis vertebra. The os odontotdeum 
is always anchylosed with the second vertebra, and constitutes 
a p^-like odontoid process. 

The spines of the succeeding cervical vertebrtc are often 
obsolete, and are never very prominent in the njiddlo region 
of the neck. The anterior faces of their elongated vertebral 
centra are cylindroidal, slightly excavated from above down- 
ward, and convex from side to side ; while the posterior faces 
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are convex from above downward, and concave from side to i 
Bide. Hence, in vertical section, the centra appear procoeloua J I 
in horizontal section, opiathocoslous ; and this structure is ex- ( 
ceedingly characteristic of birds. The under surfaces of the | 
centra frequently give off median inferior processes. In the i 
Matitae, it is obvious that the cervical vertebrse have short J 
tranaversB processes and ribs, disposed very much as in 
GrocodUia. For, in young birds, the anterior end of the lat- 1 
eral face of each vertebra bears two small processes, an upper I 
and a lower ; and the expanded bead of a styliform rib is ar- { 
ticulated with these by two facets which represent the capitu- I 
lum and the tuberculum. With age, the cervical ribs may ( 
become completely anchylosed; and then they appear like I 
transverse processes, perforated at the base by a canal, ■which, 
as in the Crocodilia, contains the vertebral artery and vein, I 
and the main trunk of the sympatietio nerve. The cervical I 
riba and transverse processes are similarly disposed in very / 
young CarinalcB/ but in these birds their form frequently be- I 
comes much modified in the adult ; and they develop pro- J 
lougations, which extend downward and inward, and protect 1 
the carotid artery or arteries. 

The neural arches have well-developed pre- and post- 
zygapophyses. The ribs of one or two of the posterior cervi- 
cal vertebrte become elongated and freely movable in the 
Carinatce, as in the Jiatitce. 

The first dorsal vertebra is defined as such, by the union 
of its ribs with the sternum by means of a sternal rib ; which 
not only, as in the CrocodUia, becomes articulated with the 
vertebral rib, but is converted into complete bone, and is con- 
nected by a true articulation with the margin of the sternum. 

The number of the dorsal vertebra? (reckoning under that 
head all the vertebne, after the first dorsal, which possess dis- 
tinct ribs, whether they be fixed or free) varies. The centra 
of the dorsal vertebra cither possess cj'lindroidal articular 
&ces, like those of tho neck, as is usually the case ; or, more or 
fewer of them may have these &cea spheroidal, as in the Pen- 
guins. In this Case, the convex face is anterior, the concave, 
posterior. They may, or may not, develop inferior median pro- 
cesses. They usually possess wetl-marked spinous processes. 
Sometimes they are slightly movable upon one another; some- 
times they become anchylosed together into a solid mass. 

It is characteristic of the dorsal vertebra of Birds that the J 
posterior, no less than the anterior, vertebrie present a fat 
or small process, on the body, or the lower part of the ar 
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of llie vf rtcbra for the capitulum of tJie rib, while tlie upper 
part of tho neural arch gives off a more elon^ted transverse 
process for the tuberculum. Thus the transverse procosaea of 
all the dorsal vertebne of a bird resemble tbose of the two an- 
terior dorsals of a orocodile, and no part of the vertebral col- 
umn of a bird presents transverse processes with a step for 
head of the rib, like those of the gT'eat majority of llio vertebne 
of Orocodilia, Dinoaauria, Dicynodontia, and Pterosauria, 

The discrimination of the proper lumbar, sacral, and ante- 
rior caudal vertebrte, in the anchylosed mass which constitutes 
the so-called " sacrum " of a bird, is a matter of considerable 




dillioulty. The general arrangement is as follows ; The most 
anterior lumbar vertebra has a broad transverse process, which 
corresponds in form and position with the tubercular trans- 
verse process of tlic last dorsal. In the succeeding lumbar 
vertebra tliis process extends downward ; and, in the hinder- 
most, it is continued from the centrum, as well as from the 
arch of the vertebra, and forms a broad mass which abuts 
against the ilium.* This process might well be taken for a 
saural rib, and its vertebra for the proper sacral vertebra. 
Uut, in tlie first phice, I fmd no distinct ossification in it; and, 
aeonndly, the nerves which issue from the intervertebnil fora- 
mina in front of and behind tliis vertebra enter into the lum- 
bar plexus, which gives origin to the crural and obturatoi 
nerves, and not into the sacral plexus, which is the product of 
the nerves which issue from the intervertebral foramina of the 

firoper sacral vertebne in oihei Vertehrata. 'Behind the lust 
umbar vertebra follow, at most, five vertebrre, which have no 
ribs, but tlieir arches give off horizontal, lamellar, transverse 
processes, which unite with the ilia. Ttio nerves which issue 
from the intervertebral foramina of those vertebne unite to 

* It vould ba mnra prnpar ta say that onniflaatioa eitenda Into It ttora ths 
Mnlium oa wall sa frura llio nouial Brcli, Tho prouoBa, like ottsr procosBes, 
gztita bafore the oeatram in ditforeatlntod troia the arcb bj OBBLflcsticia. 
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form the sacrai plexus, wlience the great sciatic nerve is gireii 
off; and I take them to be the homologues of the sacra! ver- 
tebrsa of H^tilia, The deep fosso! between the centra of these 
vertebrtE, their transverse processes, and the ilia, are occupied 
by the middle lobes of the kidneys. 

If these be the true sacral vertebrse, it follows that their 
Buccegsors are anterior caudal. They have enpanded upper 
transverse processes, like the proper sacral vertebwe ; but, in 
addition, three or four of the most anterior of these vertebne 
possess ribs which, like the proper sacral ribs of reptiles, are 
Buturally united, or anchylosed, prosimally, with both the 
neural arches and the cenb^ of their vertebne, while, distally, 
they eicpand and abut against the ilium. The ancbylosed 
caudal vertebrte may be distingiibhed as urosacrai. The 
caudal vertebrse which succeed these may be numerous and all 
distinct from one another, as in Araittxopteryx and Rhea ; but, 
more generally, only the anterior caudal verlebriB are distinct 
and movable, the rest being anchylosed into a plough-share 
shaped bone, or pygmtyU, which supports the tail-feathers 
and the uropygial gland, and sometimes, as in the Wood- 
peckers and many other birds, expands below into a broad 
polygonal disk. 

The centra of the movable presacral vertebne of Birds 
are connected together by fibro-cartilaginoua rings, which 
extend from tlie (arcumference of one to that of the next. 
Each ring is continued inward into a disk with itea anterior 
and posterior faces — the tnenucus. The meniscus thins tow- 
ard its centre, which is always perforated. The synovial 
apace between any two centra is, therefore, divided by the 
meniscus into two very narrow chambers, which communicate 
by the aperture of the meniscus. Sometimes the meniscus is 
reduced to a rudiment ; while, in other cases, it may be united, 
more or less extensively, with the faces of the centra of the 
vertebra;. In the caudal region, the union is complete, and 
the meniscus altogether resembles an ordinary intervertebral 
cartilage. 

A ligament traverses the centre of the aperture in the 
meniscus ; and, in the chick, contains the intervertebral por- 
tion of the notochord. Aa Jilger* baa shown, it is the homo- 
logue of the odontoid ligament in the cranio-spinal articula- 
tion; and of the pulpy central part of the intervertebral Gbro- 
cartilagcs in Maimnalw,. 

'"Dm Wirbelkurpergeleiili der VOgcl." SltaungBberioble der Wiener 
Aludemie, ISSe. 
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All the vertebral ribs in the dorsal region, except, perhaps, 
the very last free ribs, have widely-separated capitula and 
tubercula. More or fewer have well-ossified uncinate processes 
attached to their posterior margins, as in the Crocodilia. 
The vertebral ribs are completely ossified up to their junction 
with the sternal ribs. The sternum, in birds, is a broad plate 
of cartilage, which is always more or less completely replaced 
in the adult by membrane-bone.* It begins to ossify by, at 
fewest, two centres, one on each side, as in the Matitoe. In 
the CarinatCB it usually begins to ossify by five centres, of 
which one is median for the teel, and two are in pairs, for the 
lateral parts of the sternum.- Thus the sternum of a chicken 
is at one time separable into five distinct bones, of which the 
central keel-bearing ossification (r. to m. x, in Fig. 81) is termed 
the lophosteoUy the antero-lateral piece which articulates with 
the ribs, pleurosteon (pi, o,), and the posterolateral bifurcated 
piece, metosteon. 

Though the sternum, in* most birds, seems to differ very 
much in form from that of the Meptilia^ it is rhomboidal in 
the CoMtaridcBy where it differs from the reptilian stemirai 
chiefly in the greater proportional length of its posterior sides, 
the absence of median backward prolongations, and the con- 
vexity of its ventral surface. But in other birds, and notably 
in many Carinatce^ the antero-lateral edges, which are grooved 
to receive the coracoids, form a much more open angle than 
in the Heptllia, while the postero-lateral edges become 
parallel, or diverge ; and a wide, straight, or convex, transverse 
edge takes the place of the posterior angle. Two, or four, 
membranous fontanelles may remain in the posterior moiety 
of the sternum when ossification takes place, and give rise to 
as many holes, or deep notches, separating slender processes 
in the dry skeleton. All these correspond with so many divis- 
ions of the xiphoid process of the sternum in Mammalia^ and 
hence are called middle, internal^ and external xiphoid pro- 
cesses. Sometimes, a median process, rostrti7n or manid/rium 
(r.. Fig. 81), is developed from the anterior angle of the ster- 
num, and its antero-lateral angles are frc(|uently produced into 
costal processes (c. p., Fig. 81), which may bear the articular 
surfaces for more or fewer of the ribs. The two last-named 
structures are very distinct in the Coracomorphce, or Passerine 
Birds. 

♦ These statements respectinff the vertebral column, ribs, and sternum, 
like thoge further on toucning the skull, do not apply to Arehaopteryx^ Id 
which all these parts are unknown or imperfectly known. 



THE STERNUM IN BmDS. 

The extent to which the keel of the lophoateon is devel- 
oped in the carinate birds varies very much. la Striffopa it 
is rudimentary; in birda o£ powerful flight, as well as in those 
which use their wings for swimming, it is exceedingly large. 




Fio. ^.— FroBt and alJo yl 



In the bird's skull (Fig, 82), the brain-case is more arched 
and. spacious, and is larger, in proportion to the face, than in 
any ReptUia, with the exception of the JPterosauria, There 
is a -well-mflrked interorbital septum, but the extent to which 
it is ossified varies greatly. As a general rule, the superior 
temporal bar is incomplete, and there is no distinct post-frontal 
bone. The inferior temporal bar, formed by the jugal and 
quadrato-jugal, on the other hand, is always complete. There 
are no long parotic processes, nor any post-temporal fossae, 
the whole of each parietal bone being, as it were, absorbed in 
the roof of tlie skull. 

The nasal dpertures are almost always situated far back 
near the base of the beak. In the dry skull (above Mx. in 
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Pig. 83), tbere is a I a.cbry mo-nasal fossa, or iuterval unoccui 
by boDi!, between the iiasal, luciirymitl, unit maxillarj' bont 
Buah us exists iti some Teleoaauria, J}iiio»uuria, and Ptero- 
sauria. 

Tbe posterior narea lie between the palatines and the 
vomer; and the naaal passage is never separated from the 
cavity of the moutli by the union of palatine plates of tlie 
palatine or pterygoid bones. 

The Eustachian tubes generally traverse the basisphenoid 
and have a common aperture upon the middle of the UQU^ 
Burface of the skull 




Vll. S!.— LutoEiil, upper, BUd nndtr ylewi of tin ikiiD of i tommnii Foirt (Pbuiim 
fur), nhcn.. th9 mulllo-pnliiliiiii prODMB, Qu.. Ui« qtudnlulwiu, Ths doll 
■Dadeata>ff stops it tha utgukr procfiai of the ujiudLble. 

The bonos of the brain-caBo, and most of tUose of the fi 
very early become anchyloaed together into an indistingi 
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able whole iu moat birds, but the siittires remain liialinguish- 
able longer iii the ChenomorpJuE and Sphe7iiscomorph<E j- and 
especially iu the SatilcB, 

All the coDBtituents of the occipital and parietal segments 
of the akull are represented by distinct bones, but the frontal 
eegment varies a good deal in this respect. The basisphenoid 
has a long rostrum, which represents part of the parasphenoid 
of the Ichthyopsida. Large frontal bones always exist, but 
the pre-sphenoidal and orbito-sphenoidal regions are not so 
regularly oaaiiied. < 

The ethmoid is ossified and frequently appears upon the sur- 
face of the skull, between the nasiU and the frontal bones ; and ' 
the intemasal Beptum, in front of the ethmoid, may present 
very various degrees of ossification. Very frequently, tie in- 
terspace between the ethmoidal and the intemasal ossifications 
is simply membranous in the adult, and the beak is held to the 
skull only by the ascending processes of the premaxillary 
bones, and by the nasal bones, which are thin and flexible. 
By this means a sort of elastic joint is established, conferring 
upon the beak a certain range of vertical motion. In the Par- 
rots, and some other birds, thia joint is converted into a true 




I artioulotion, anij the range of motion of the upper beak be- 
r comes veij extensive. 

The periotic capsule is completely ossified, and, as in other 
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Sauropsida, the epiotic and the opisthotic are anchylosed 
with the occipital segment before they unite with the proOtia 
In the primordial skull of the bird the olfactory organs are 
surrounded by cartilaginous capsules, the lateral walls of which 
send in turhinal processes of very various degrees of complex- 
ity. When the posterior wall of this capsule is ossified, the 
bone thus formed represents the prefrontal, or lateral mass of 
the ethmoid, of the mammal. It is largely developed in the 
Apteryx^ in the Gasuarldve^ and many other birds, but is ab- 
sent in the Struthioiiidoe ; and, in other birds, is often repre- 
sented by a mere bar of bone standing out from the ethmoidal 
ossification. 

The lachrymal is, usually, a distinct and large bone articu- 
lated with the nasal and frontal above, with the prefrontal 
internally, and with the maxilla below ; but sometimes it be- 
comes undistinguishably fused with the prefrontal. Some- 
times, on the contrary, as in the Parrots, it acquires a large 
size, and sends a process backward beneath the orbit, which 
may join with a post-orbital process of the frontal, and so cir- 
cumscribe the orbital cavity. Opisthocomus exhibits the pe- 
culiarity of the complete anchylosis of the nasal with the 
lachrymal, which is quite free from the frontal and moves with 
the ninged beak. A supra-orbital bone, or chain of bones, 
may be developed in connection with the orbital margin of the 
frontal bone ; and, occasionally, infra-orbital bones appear be- 
low the orbit, parallel with the jugal ar(;h. A post-orbitpl 
process may be developed from the frontal, or from the ali- 
sphenoid ; and, in the latter case, may be separately ossified. 

The squamosal is closely applied to the skull, and is, usual- 
ly, anchylosed with the other bones. It often sends a process 
downward over the quadrate bone, and it may be united by 
bone with the post-orbital process of the frontal, as in the 
Fowl. 

The frame of the tympanic membrane not unfrequently 
contains distinct ossifications, which represent the tj^mpanio 
bone of the Mammalia, 

The premaxillflQ are modified in a manner which finds a 
partial parallel only among the MeptUla. They are tri-radiate 
bones of great size, which, usually, give off three processes ; 
an ascending process to the frontal ; a palatine process, along 
the middle of the palate, to the palatine bones ; and an exter- 
nal, or maxillary process, which forms the greater part of the 
margin of the beak, and unites with the maxilla. The two bones 
are very early represented by one continuous ossification. 
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Tlie vomers vary more than almost any other bones of the 
skuU. They underlie and embraae the inferior edge of the 
ethmo-preapheooidal region of the basis cranii, aud, in all 
birds in which they are distinctly developed, except the Os- 
trich, they are connected behind with the palatine bones. In 
most birds, they early unite into a single bone ; but they 
remaiD long distinct in aome Coyacomorphm, and seem to be 
always separate in the Woodpeckers. The coalesced vomers 
constitute a very large and broad bone in most Jiatitce, and in 
the TiTiamomorphcE / a narrow elongated bone pointed in 
front in ScAizognathcB ; a broad bone deeply cleft tiehind, and 
abruptly truncated in front, in Ooracotnorphw. Jn most Dee- 
mofjnathw the vomer is small; and, sometimes, it appears to 
be obsolete. 

The maxilliB of birds are usually slender, rod-like bones, 
articulating by squamous suture, in front, with the premaxiliffl, 
and, behind, with the equally slender jugals. In the great 
majority of birds the maxilla sends inward a maxillo-palatine 

Erocesa (Fig. 83, ma^,), which, sometimes, is mere thin lamel- 
1 of bone, sometimes, becomes swollen and spongy. In the 
£atitaB and the Deamognathm (Fig. 84), the manllo-palatine 
I processes unite with the vomer, or with one another, and form 
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a complete bonj roof across the pgilate. In the SchizognathcB 
(Fig. 82), and ^githognathce^ the maxillo-palatines remain 
quite distinct both from one anotlier and from the vomer. 

The quadrato-jugal is usually a slender rod of bone, the 
Iiinder extremity of which presents, on its inner side, an artic- 
ular head which fits into a fossa in the outer face of the distal 
end of the quadrate bone. 

The palatine bones are generally long and concave on their 
palatine faces. In front, they pass beneath (i. e,, on the ven- 
tral side of) the maxillo-palatines and unite with the premax- 
illa5, sometimes by a squamous suture, sometimes by anchy- 
losis, rarely, as in the Parrots, by a flexible joint. Posteriorly, 
they always unite with the pterygoids. In most birds, the 
palatines converge, posteriorly, toward the basi-sphenoidal 
rostrum, and unite with it by an articular surface, which allows 
of a sliding motion of the palatines upon the rostrum. Such 
an articulation does not exist in Hatltcp, or in the Tinamous, 
among the Carinatce, In these (with the exception of 
Struthio)^ the palatines are, as it were, borne off from the ros- 
trum by the divergent ends of the great vomer, and the dispo- 
sition of the parts is more lacertilian than in otjier birds. 
The outer, or posterior, end of the pterygoid bone presents a 
fossa for an articular head, which is developed upon the inner 
side of the distal end of the quadrate. The inn(jr, or anterior, 
ends of the pterygoids irujct in almost all birds, and may be- 
come articulated with the basi-sj)h(»n()i(hd rostrum. Jn all em- 
bryonic birds, in all the JlatltiP^ and in many Carmatw^ such 
as the Tinarnoniorplim^ (Jharadrlomorphw^ Alertoroniorphoe^ 
Perhterornorphm^ Chenomorphoe^ longer or shorter ])rocesses 
extend from the basi-sphenoid, and present terminal articular 
facets to corresponding facets upon the inner sides of the 
pterygoids. These are hasi-pterygold processes, similar to 
those which occur in Lacertilia and some 0]>hidia. 

The quadrate bone is almost always movable upon the 
skull, articulating with the proOtio, alisphenoid, and squamo- 
sal, by a single, or double, head. The distal head articulates 
with the mandible below, the quadrato-jugal on the outer, and 
the pterygoid on the inner, side. Hence, when the ethmo- 
nasal joint is developed, any forward movement of the distal 
end of the quadrate, such as must take place when the mandi- 
ble is depressed by the digastric muscle, causes the maxillo- 
jugal bar to tlirust tlie premaxilla upward and forward ; the 
palatine and pterygoid bones, at the same time, sliding for- 
ward upon the rostrum of the basisphenoid. Thus it comes 
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about that the upper jaw of audi a bird as a Parrot rises, when, 
ia opening the muutb, the maDdible is depressed. Each ramus 
of the mandible consists primibivelj of six pieces, as in other 
Sauropsida, but the dentaiy pieces of each side are, as in the 
Ohelonia, very early united, if indeed they are not ossified 
from one centre. Very often, a fontanelle remains between 
the dentary and the other elements, as in Crocodilia; and 
the dentary long remains readily separable from the rest ; or, 
as in the Goatsuckers, is united with the others only by fibrous 
tissue, so that it is movable. The angle of the mandible may 
be truncated or produced backward into a long curved pro- 
cess, as in Fowls (Fig. 83), Ducks, and Geese. 

The hyoid is composed of basal elements, the anterior of 
which, usually composed of two portions, lies in the tongue ; 
and of two short, anterior, and two long, posterior, cornua, 
which are never united with the periotio region of the skull, 
and commonly remain quite free. In some of the Wood- 
peckers, however, the long posterior cornua are immensely 
elongated, and curved upward and backward over the akull 
(the frontal bones being grooved to receive them), and their 
free ends are inserted between the ascending and maxillary 
processes of the right premaxiUa. 

The pectoral arch presents a long, narrow, and recurved 
scapula (Sa Fig. 84^), without any suprascapula ; and a cora- 
ooid (Co.), fitted by its proximal end into the groove in the 
antero-lateral edge of the sternum. The inner ends of the 
coracoids occasionally overlap, as in Laoertilia / otherwise, the 
shoulder-girdle is unlike that of any of the Heptilla, except the 
Pterosaurla. The coracoid is usually completely ossified, and 
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presents no fontanelle. There is no distinct epicoracoid. The 
two bones take nearly equal shares in the formation of the 
glenoidal cavity, and usually remain unanchylosed and distinct 
in this region. 

In the MatltoB the long axis of that part of the scapula 
which lies near the glenoid cavity is parallel or coincident with 
that of the coracoid, and the two bones become completely 
anchylosed. But, in all the Carinatce^ the long axis of the 
scapula forms an acute, or only slightly obtuse angle ( Ocydro* 
mu8^ Didus) with that of the coracoid. A small bone, the 
scapula accessorial is developed on the outer side of the shoul- 
der-joint in most Coracomorphce and Cdeomorphce, 

In the CarinatCB^ the glenoidal end of the scapula is divided 
into two portions ; a glenoidal process, which expands to form 
the upper part of the glenoidal cavity, and to unite with the 
coracoid, and an acromial process, which gives attachment to 
the outer end of the clavicle, llie glenoidal end of the cora- 
coid is in like manner divided into two portions ; a glenoidal 
process, which unites with the scapula, and a clavicular "^voce^Sy 
which articulates with the outer surface of the clavicle, near 
its outer end. 

The clavicular process of the coracoid probably represents 
the procoracoid of JJacertilia, In the liatitce there is no dis- 
tinct clavicular process, but the anterior part of the coracoid, 
near the glenoid cavity, may be produced and separated by a 
notch, or fontanelle, from the rest, as a laccrtilian procoracoid. 
There is no trace of clavicles in the Aptcryx and in some Par- 
rots. In the Emeu, and in sundry Carinatoe (some Parrots 
and Owls), the clavicles remain distinct from one another, or 
connected only by fibrous tissue ; but, in the majority of birds, 
they are very early anchylosed together, and with the repre- 
sentative of the interclavicle, in the middle line, into a single 
bone, the furculum^ the strength of which bears a pretty close 
relation to the exertion required of the wings in flight, or in 
natation. In the passerine birds the scapular end of the clav- 
icle is usually expanded, and ossifies separately, as an epiclei- 
dium, A median process ihypocleidium) is frequently devel- 
oped from the interclavicular part of the furculum, and this 
may be united with the carina of the sternum by strong fibrous 
tissue, or even by continuous ossification. In Opisthocomus^ 
the furculum is anchylosed with the manubrial part of the ster- 
num, on the one hand, and with the coracoids on the other. 
Anchylosis of the furculum with the coracoids has also been 
observed in Didus, 
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The fore-limb of a bird, wheu in a state of rest, exhibits a 
great chan^ of position if it be compared with that of an or- 
dinary reptile ; and this change is of a character similar to, 
but in some respects greater than, that which the arm of a man 
presents, when compared with the fore-limb of a quadrupedal 
maramal. The humerus lies parallel with the axis of the body, 
its proper ventral surface looking outward. The forearm is in 
a position midway between pronation and supination, and the 
manuB is bent back upon the ulnar side of the forearm, in a 
position, not of flexion, but of abduction. 

lu ordinary birds, the prosimal end of the humerus is ex- 
panded, and its articular head transversely elongated ; its ven- 
tral face is convex, and provided with a strong preaxial ridge, 
which gives attachment to the pectoral muscle. The proper 
dorsal face is concave from side to side, especially toward the 
postaxial margin, whore the pneumatic aperture occurs in those 
birds which have the humerus hollow. The distal end is ex- 
panded, and the articular surface for the radius ia a convex 
facet, directed obliquely inward, on its ventral face. In this 
respect the bird's humerus exaggerates a feature of that of the 
Lizards. 

In the Matitw these pecidiarilies are very feebly, or not at 
all, marked, the humerus being a slender, cylindrical, slightly- 
curved, bone. In the Casuaridm, JXnomithidcB, and Aptery 
gid(B, the fore-limb is extraordinarily reduced, and may become 
rudimentary. In the Penguins and, to a less degree, in the 
great Auk, the humerus becomes flattened from side to side ; 
the proximal end is singularly modified, and, at the narrow 
distal end, the articular surface for the radius lies completely 
in front of, and rather above, that for the ulna. 

The ulna, which often presents a series of tubercles, indi- 
cating the attachment of the secondary quill-feathers, ia usu- 
ally a stronger, and a longer, bone than the radius. There a 
only two carpal bones, one radial and one ulnar. 

In the ApterygidcB and in the Casuarida, there is but one 
oompleto digit in the manus. It appears to answer to the 
second of the pentadactyle limb, and is provided with a claw. 
In the Sti'uthionidfB and MheidcB, and in all CarinatcB, there 
are three digits in the manus, which answer to the pollcj 
the second and third digits of tlie pentadactyle fore-limb ; and 
the metacarpal bones of these digita are anchylosed together. 
As a rule, the metacarpal of tlie pollex is much shorter than 
the other two ; tliat of the second digit is strong and straight, 
that of the third is more slender and bowed, so as to leave an 
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interapaco between itself and the second, wliich is often filled 
up by bony matter. The pollex has two phalanges, and the 
second of them is, in many birds, pointed, curved, and en- 
shcatlied in a horny claw. The second digit 
has three phalanges, and the terminal pha- 
lanx is similarly provided with a claw in sun- 
dry birds. In the ostrich, both the pollex 
and the second digit are unguiculatc. Tlie 
tliird digit never possesses more than one or 
two plialangcs, and is always devoid of a 

It is a singular circumstance that the 
relative proportions of the humerus and the 
111 anus should present the most marked con- 
trast in two groups of birds, which are alike 
remarkable for their powers of flight. These 
are the Swifts and Huinming-binls, in which 
' the humerus is short and the manus long ; and 
the Albatrosses, in which the humerus is long 
and the manus relatively short. 

In the Penp^ins, tlie pollex has no free 
ph.ilangcs, and its metacarpal bone seems to 
bo anchyloscd with that of the second digit. 
The third metacarpal is slender and straight. 
The bones of the nmniis arc; singularly elon- 
gated and flattened. 

The pelvis of u bird (Fig. 8*!), is remark- 
able for the great elongation, Ijolli anteriorly 
; and posteriorly, of the iliiic boties (21.), 
' which unite with the whole length of the 
ipjr'rt5i''ti«riiin«'rH- edges of the sacrum (.S');i.) aiid even extend 
Srti?'ibrt-itob''of"'« forward over tlie posterior ribs of the dor- 
I'owL Tin lerminni gal ri^gioii. Bclow, cacli iliac bonc forms a 
rataniuiisKconiiiiu Wide arcli ovor the upper part of the acotab' 
Suicl^Ttl^iZ. "1"™ (^'«-). tl>e centre of which is always 
closed by fibrous tissue, so that, in the dry 
skeleton, the bottom of the acetabulum is perforated by a wide 
foramen. An articular surface on the ilium, on which the 
great trochantor of the femur ijlays, is called the aiititrochanter. 
In all ordinary birds, the ischium (Fig. 8G, I".), which broad- 
ens toward its hinder end, extends back, iieiirly parallel with 
the hinder part of the ilium, and is united with it by ossilica- 
tion, posteriorly. The iliosciatic interval is thus converted into 
\ foramen. The pubis {Fb.) enters, by its dorsal or acetabular 
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eud, into the formatiou of the acetabulum, and then pusses 
backward and downward as a. comparatively slender, curved, 
bone, nearly parallel with the ischium. It is united with its 




feUow only by fibrous tissue. Neither the ischia, nor the pubes, 



nite directly with the sacrum. Very few birds present any 
important deviation from this structure of the pelvis. la it- 
namus, Camiarius, Dromcem^ Apt&^x, Dinornis, the ischium 
is not united with the backward oxtension of the ilium by bone. 
In Mhea, the iscbia unite with one another beneath the verte- 
bral column, and the vertebne in thia region are very slender 
and imperfectly ossified. In Strutkio, alone, among birds, do 
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the pubeB unite in a medinn A'eiitral sympliysiB, Another, not 
less remarkable circumstance, in the ostrich, is, that the 31st 
to the 35th vertebras inclueivelj (counting from the atlas) de- 
velop five lateral tuberosities. Iho three middle tuberosities 
are large, and abut against the pubis and the ischium. In 
these vertebriB, as in the dorsal vertebnc of C/ielonia, the neu- 
ral arch of encli vertebra shifts forward, so that half its base 
articulatca with the centrum of the next vertebra in front; and 
the tuberosities in question are outgrowtlis, partly of lhe neu- 
ral arch, partly of the juxtaposed vertebral centra, between 
which it is wedged. Hence, in young ostriches, the face of 
each tuberosity exhibits a triradiate suture. 

The upper articular head of the femur is rounded, and its 
axis is almost at right angles with the body of the bone; a 
structure which is not found in ordinary IteptiUa, but exists in 
the Jffuanodon and other Omithoeoe- 
Uda. The shaft is relatively short and 
k thick, and the two terminal condyles are 
1 large and elongated antero-posteriorly. 
A prominent ridge, which plays be- 
tween the proximal ends of the tibia 
and the fibula, is apparent upon the 
posterior and inferior surface of the 
outer condyle. A similar ridge is 
faintly developed in some Lacertilia, 
and is well marked in the Dinosaurian 
reptiles. A palella is usually present, 
but it is sometimes absent, and may be 
double. 

The fibula of birds is always imper- 
fect, ending in a mere style befow. 
Generally it is decidedly stiorter than 
the tibia, but it has the same lengtii as 
that bone in some Penguins. The tibia, 
or rather tiMo-tarsiis, is a highly-char- 
acteristic bone. Its proximal end is 
expanded and produced anteriorly, into 
a great cnemial process (which may be 
.. ._„ tnfl variously subdivided) as in i>!nosffuW(7. 

J* HiTmAufil Tiie distal end is terminated by a well- 
TMiw. T., abU; F^Bbpia; marked, puUev-like, articular surface 
«tnie»]iu. which is incuned somewhat forward as 

well as downward. Not unfrequently 
there is an oblique bar of bone on the anterior face, just above 
the pulley, beneath which the long extensor tendons pass. 
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The extremity of the cnemial proceaain Struthio and Rhea 
is ossified as an epiphysis; and, in jouog birds, the whole of 
the distal articular end of the boae ia separated from the rest 
by a suture, and also appears to be an epiphysis. But it is, 
in fact, as Pro£ Gegenbaur has proved, the proximal division 
of the tarsus (apparently representing only the astragalus of 
the other Verie&rata), ■which exists in the embryo as a separate 
cartilage, and, as it ossifies, anchyloses with the tibia. The 
Bo-CJilled tibia of a bird is therefore, properiy speaking, a tibio- 
taraus {see p. 226, Fig. 87, A, and Fig. 88). 

In all birds, even in ArcfuBopteryx, tlie fifth digit of the 
pes remains undeveloped; and the second, third, and fourth 
metatarsals are anchylosed together, and, by their proximal 
ends, with a bone, which is a distinct cartilage in the fostua, 
and represents the distal division of the tarsus. Thus a larso- 
metatarsus is formed. The distal ends of the metatarsals re- 
main separate, and oiFer convex articular surfaces to the proxi- 
mal phalanges of the digits. 
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In the Penguins, largo apertures lie between the several 
metatarsals of the adult tarso-metatarsits ; and, in other birds, 
more or less considerable passjigea persist between the middle 
and the lateral metatarsals proximally, and the middle and the ' 
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outer, distally. In most birds, the middle metatarsal does not 
remain parallel with tlie others, but its proximal end inclines 
a little backward, and its distal end a little forward. Hence 
the two apertures on each side of its proximal end may lie at 
the bottom of a fossa, or run into one, in front, while they 
remain distinct behind. 

Again, in most birds, the posterior face of the proximal 
end of the middle metatarsal, and the adjacent surface of the 
tarsal bone, grow out into a process, which is commonly, 
but improperly, termed "calcaneal." The inferior surface 
of this hypo-tarsus is sometimes simply flattened, sometimes 
traversed by grooves or canals, for the flexor tendons of the 
digits. 

When a hallux exists, its metatarsal bone is usually in- 
complete above, and is united by ligament to the inner, or the 
posterior, surface of the tarso-metatarsus. In the Frigate-bird 
[Phaethon) and in Steatomis, the hallucal metatarsal is re- 
markably long. The genus Phaethon stands alone, so far as 
I know, in having the hallucal metatarsal anchylosed with the 
others. 

In many of the Alectoromorphce, a spur {calcar)^ consisting 
of a bony core ensheathed in horn, is developed on the inner 
side of the metatarsus, and becomes anchylosed with the meta- 
tarsal of the second digit. In a few birds, similar spurs {Palor 
medea), or osseous excrescences [Pezo2}ha2'>s), are developed 
in relation with the metacarpus. 

The normal number of the pedal phalanges in birds is (as 
in ordinary Jjacertllia) 2, 3, 4, 5, re(;konnig from the hallux to 
the fourth digit. Among the few birds whi(;h constitute ex- 
ceptions to the rule are the Swifts, in which the third and 
fourth toe have only three phalanges each (2, 3, 3, 3), and the 
Goatsuckers and the Sand-grouse, in whi(;h the fourth toe 
only has the number thus reduced (2, 3, 4, 3). 

Many birds have only three toes, by suppression of the 
hallux. In the Ostrich, not only the hallux, but the phalanges 
of the second digit, are suppressed ; and the distal end of the 
second metatarsal is reduced to a mere rudiment. Hence the 
ostrich has only two toes (which answer to the third and fourth 
of the pentadactyle foot), with four phalanges in the inner and 
five in the outer, though the inner toe is far the longer and 
the stronger. 

In most four-toed birds the hallux is turned more or less 
completely backward, and the other three digits forward. But 
in many Aetomorphce (especially the Owls), the outer toe can 
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be turned outward, or even backward, at will. And in the 
Parrots, Toucans, Cuckoos, Woodpeckers, and other so-called 
"scansorial" birds, the outer toe is permanently reversed.. 
Under these circumstances the distal end of the outer meta- 
tarsal may be divided into two distinct articular surfaces. In 
the Trogons, there are two toes in front and two behind, as 
in the Parrots, but it is the second toe which is turned back- 
ward. Lastly, in the Swifts, the DysporomorphoB and the 
Spheniscomorphoe^ the hallux is directed more or less forward, 
so that all four toes are turned to the front. 

As a general rule, the osseous tissue of birds is remarkably 
dense and hard. Before hatching, the bones are solid and 
filled with vascular medulla ; but, after birth, more or fewer 
of the bones are always excavated by prolongations of cavities 
containing air, which lie in their neighborhood. Such air- 
cavities are always found in the skull, in connection with the 
nasal and auditory passages, and they may extend through all 
parts of the skull, with the exception of the jugal arch. In 
many birds, such as the Apteryx^ Penguins, Divers, Gulls, and 
the smaller song-birds, no other bones than those of the skull 
are pneumatic ; but, in most birds, the air-sacs of the lungs 
send off prolongations into the bones of the rest of the skele- 
ton, and thus the whole skeleton in some cases (as in the 
Hornbills) becomes pneumatic. It is proper to remark that 
the amount of pneumaticity of the bones by no means follows 
the development of the power of flight. In the Ostrich, for 
example, the bones are far more extensively pneumatic than 
in the GulL 

In some cases, prolongations of the air-sacs extend beneath 
the integument. 
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THB BilJSCLES AND THE YISCEBA OF THE SAUBOFSIDA. 

The most important deviations from the ordinary arrange- 
ment of the muscular system occur, as might be expected, in 
the Ophidia^ in the Chelonia, and in Aves, In the first-men- 
tioned group, the numerous muscles of the limbs are, of course, 
absent, and the mobility of the vertebrsB, ribs, and jaws, is ac- 
companied by a corresponding differentiation of the muscles 
of those parts. The episkeletal muscles form a continuous 
series (divisible into spinalis^ semiapinalls^ longiasimua dorsij 
levatorea costarum, and other muscles) from the end of the tail 
to the head ; and, in the region of the back, constitute a thick 
mass which extends outward to the ends of the caudal ribs 
(the so-called transverse processes), and over the dorsal thirds 
of the other ribs. Beyond these points it is continued, as a 
thinner layer of muscular fibres, over the ventral half of the 
tail and trunk, passing from rib to rib in the latter region, 
where the more dorsal fibres are directed obliquely, only a 
longitudinal band running along the extremities of the ribs 
and representing a rectus ahdominis. This muscle is contin- 
ued forward to the hyoidean apparatus, and thence to the 
mandible. Superficial muscular bundles pass from the ribs to 
the scales. The hyposkeletal muscles are better developed 
than in most other Vertehrata^ and also extend from the head 
to the end of the tail. A median dorsal set are connected with 
the subvertebral processes in the trunk, and with the bases of 
the representatives of the chevron-bones in the tail, and pass 
to the caudal and dorsal ribs. One set of these, in the trunk, 
act as retractors of the ribs. The muscles which correspond 
with the transversus abdominia commence in the tail by trans- 
versely-directed bundles of fibres, which arise from the roots 
of the caudal ribs (transverse processes), and meet in a median 
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aponeurosis. In the trunk, eimilar bundles arise irom tlie J 
under surfaces of the ribs, and form two layers of obhque fibres, I 
Tchich also meet in the middle line. | 

In the Chelonia, the epiakeletal muscles arc always weakly J 
developed, and may be altogether abortive in the dorsal region, I 
while those of the abdominal walls are small, Tbe recti a-rai 
very weak, but muscles answering to the pi/ratnidales extend 1 
from the pubes to the inner surface of the plastron. A mua^ J 
cular expansion analogous to a diaphragm may be attached to ( 
the bodies and ribs of "the third and fourth dorsal vertebne, 
whence it expands over the surface of the lungs. No muscles 
pass from the head lo the shoulder-girdle. The pectoral arch 
13 protracted, and the neck retracted, by a muscle attached to 
the cervical vertebrte and to the procoracoid. There is also a ■ 
single retractor of the pectoral arcli, apparently representing 1 
a serrat'us magnus, and passing from the first costal plate to ■] 
the scapula. The pectoralis major arises from the inner but- J 
face of the plastron. The representative of the latissimus dor- \ 
si arises from the inner side of the first costal plate. 

The cutaneous muscles of birds are well developed, 
form broad expansions in various parts of the body. Special 
bundles of muscular fibres pass to the great quill-feathers of 
the tail and wings, and others to the pataffium, a fold of in- 
tegument which extends between the tntnk and the bracM- ' 
um behind, and between the brachium and ante-bracbium io 1 
front. In correspondence with the slight mobility of the dor-1 
sal vertebrae, the episkeletal and hj-poakelotal muscles of the I 
spine attain a considerable development only in the neck and 
in the tail. Owing to the great size of the sternum, the ab- 
dominal muscles are usually small, and the internal oblique 
may be absent, A diaphragm, consisting of bundles of mus- j 
cular fibres, which pass from the ribs to the aponeurosis covers ^ 
ing the ventral face of the lungs, is developed in all birds, but 1 
attains the greatest degree of completeness in the Hatitw, and I 
especially in Apteryx. I 

The muscles of the limbs are remarkably modified by the 1 
excessive development of some of those found in other Kert*'l 
hrata, and the suppression of others. 

Thus in all birds possessing the power of flight, the peo- 1 
toralis major, as the chief agent of the downward stroke of I 
the wing, is very large and thick, taking its origin from the I 
whole length, and a great part of the depth, of the keel of the i 
sternum. 
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The elevation of the wing is chiefly effected by the pecto^ 
rolls tertiics, which arises beneath the foregoing muscle, and 
passes over the inner side of the scapulocoracoid articulation, 
as over a pulley, to reach the humerus. The muscles of the 
forearm and digits are reduced, in accordance with the pecul- 
iar modification of the skeleton of these parts. In the hind- 
limb of most birds there is a singular extensor muscle, which 
arises from the pubis, ends in a tendon which passes to the 
outer side of the knee-joint, and terminates in the leg by unit- 
ing with the flexor digitorum perforatua. Tlie result of this 
arrangement is, that the toes are flexed whenever the \e^ is 
bent upon the thigh, and, consequently, the roosting bird is 
held fast upon his perch by the weight of his own body. 

In all the Sauropsida the cerebro-spinal axis is angulated 
at the junction of the spinal cord with the medulla oblongata, 
the latter being bent down toward the ventral side of the 
bo'dy. The region in which the nerves of the anterior and 
posterior extremities originate may be enlarged in reptiles, as 
in birds ; but, in the former, the posterior columns of the cord 
remain* parallel in the lumbar enlargement, while, in the lat- 
ter, they diverge and give rise to the aiiius rhomhoidaliSy 
which is a sort of repetition of the fourth ventricle, the dilated 
central canal of the spinal cord being covered merely by a 
thin membrane consisting chiefly of the ependynia and arach- 
noid. 

The brain (Fig. 90) fills the cavity of the skull in the 
higher Sauroj)sida^ and presents a well-develoj)ed cerebellum ; 
a mesencephalon divided above into two optic lobes ; and 
relatively large prosencephalic hemispheres, which attain a 
considerable size in Crocodilia and Aves, but never conceal 
the optic lobes. In Crocodilia the cerebellum presents a dis- 
tinct vermis, with transverse fissures. In birds the latter are 
more distinct, and the lateral appendages of the cerebellum, 
OTJloccuU^ become well defined, and are lodged, as in many 
of the lower Mammalia^ in cavities of the side walls of the 
skull, arched over by the anterior verticral semicircular 
canal. 

There is no pons Varolii^ in the sense of transverse fibres 
connecting the two halves of the cerebellum, visible upon the 
ventral surface of the mesencephalon. The optic lobes con- 
tain ventricles. In JReptilia^ the optic lobes usually lie close 
together upon the dorsal side of the mesencephalon, but in 
Aves (Fig. 90 B, D) they are thrown down to the sides of the 
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biiso of the brain, and are conoepted over the aqitrnductta \ 
Sylvii by a broad commissural band. 

Each prosenoephalic lobe contains a lateral ventricle (con- 
tinuous through the foramen of Munro with the third ven- 
tricle), which is little more than a fissure between the very i 
thin inner wall of the lobe and its thick outer part, which C' 
tains the corpus striatum. The corpora striata are united by 
an anterior commissure, which is not of large size. The thin- 
ning of the inner wall of the lobes, from the margin of the 
foramen of Munro backward, which gives rise to the fissure 
of Bichftt in the ]}fam.malia, extends for a very short distance 
in the Sauropsida, even in birds, 

Tlie olfactory lobes are usually elongated, and contain ventri- 
cles continuous with those of the prosenoephalic hemispheres. , 

In all Sauropsida the motor nerves of the tongue pasB . 
through a foramen in the exoccipital bone. Hence, twelve ] 
pairs of cranial nerves are present, except in tbe OphiiUa, i 
which possess no spinal accessory nerve. ' 

The lateral cutaneous branches so generally sent to the 
trunk by the pneumogastric in the Ichthyopsida are absent, 
but the pDeumogastric gives a recurrent branch to the larynx. 
The third, fourth, and sixth nerves arise quite independently 
of the fifth. 
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The sympathetic is woll developed, except in the Ophidia, 
where it is not distinct from the epinal nervea, in the greater 
part of the trunk. 
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id TcrtlHi! Mctlnii. The upper 6gan repnaonU tb« Ul- 
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The Ophidia, many Sauna, and Aven, pusscss nasal glands, 
which, in birds, attain a large size, aTid lie more usually upon 
tlie frontal bone, or in the orbits, than in the nasal cavity. 

The eye, rudimentary in some Ophidia and X,acertilia, is 
usually large ; and sometimes, as in many birds and in the ex- 
tinct Ichthyoeauria, attains very great absolute and relative 
dimensions. 
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In theOphidia and some LaccrtUia {i\\B Amphishixnoidea, 
Bome Seineoidea, all Ascalobota)^ the integument is continued 
oyer the eye, aad becomes transparent. These reptiles are 
commonly said to possess no eyelids ; but it must be remarked 
that this is not true of them in the 'sense in which it is true of 
most osseous fishes, as the transparent covering' of the eye 
really represents the two eyehds of the higher Yertebrata, and 
is separated from the eyeball by a chamber lined by conjunc- 
tiva, which communicates with the nose by a lachrymal canaL 
In the other Sauropaida two lids are developed, and each 
generally possesses a special palpebral musdc, which acts as 
an elevator of the upper, and a depressor of the lower, lid. In 
some Seineoidea the middle of the lower lid is transparent. 
In many XiOcertilia it contains a cartilage or an ossification. 

Most lizards, all Gkdonia, CrocodUia-, and Avea, possess 
a nictitating membrane moved by special muscles, which pre- 
sent three different arrangements. i 

In the lizards a short thick muscle (bursalis) is attached to ■ 
the inner and posterior wall of the orbit, and ends in a GbrouS.-fl 
sheath. A tendon, one end of which is attached to the pra-^ 
sphenoidal region of the inner wall of the orbit, passes back-^ 
ward through the sheath, and then forward to be attached taM 
the nictitating membrane. When the muscle contracts it I 
necessarily pulls the latter over the eye. A Harderian gland ] 
is always developed, and a lachrymal gland very generally, 
though not always. 

In the Chelonia, muscular fibres (forming the so-called 
pyramidalu muscle) arise from the inner side of the eyeball, 
and, arching over it and the optic nerve, are inserted partly 
into the outer edge of the nictitating membrane, partly into 
the lower eyelid. The CrocodUia have a. pyrarmdalis muscle 
taking the same origin and course ; but it sends no fibres to 
the lower eyelid, its tendon being inserted altogether into the 
nictitating membrane. 

The third arrang'emeut, which in a manner combines to- 
gether the first and the second, is that seen in birds. A.py- 
ramidalia muscle arising from the inner and under surface of 
the eyeball, soon ends in a tendon which sweeps round the 
npper and outer surfaces of the sclerotic to the nictitating 
membrane, as in the cjocodiles. But there is also a bw'salia 
muscle, which however arises, not, as in lizards, from the wall 
of the orbit, but from the upper surface of the sclerotic itself, 
whence it passes backward and ends in a fibrous sheath which 
encloses the tendon of the pyromidalis. The contraction of 
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this muscle necessarily tends to draw the tendon of the^y- 
ramidalis away from the optic nerve. A tubercle is some- 
times developed from the sclerotic above the entrance of the 
optic nerve, and prevents the tendon of the pyramidalia from 
shifting forward and inward. 

The eyeball is always moved by four recti and two ohliqui. 
The superior oblique does not pass over a pulley. The Che- 
Ionia and most Lacertilia have a more or less completely de- 
^•eloped retractor, or choanoid, muscle. 

A ring formed of bony plates is developed in the fore-part 
of the sclerotic in Lacertilia^ Chelonia, Ichthyosauria^ Di- 
cynodontia^ Pterosauria^ and Aves^ but not in Ophidia^ Pleair 
oaauria^ or Crocodllia, 

The iris and the tensor choroidei contain striated muscu- 
lar fibres. 

A pecten is very generally developed. It attains a large 
size, and becomes mucli plaited, in most Avea, 

Only Crocodilia and Avea possess a rudiment of an exter- 
nal ear. 

The Ophidia and the Amphiahoenoidea have no tympanic 
cavity. In some Chelonia^ in Sphenodon^ and in the Chamae- 
leons, the tympanic membrane is covered by the integument, 
but a tympanic cavity exists. In T^acertilia^ the tympanic 
cavities communicate by wide openings with the pharynx; 
but in Chelonla^ Crocodilia^ and Avcs, tlie communicating 
passages, reduced in size, bcjcome Eustachian tulxjs. In the 
Chelonia, these curve backward, downward, and inward, 
round the quadrate bones, and opcm separately on the roof of 
the moutli. In the Crocodilia tliere are, as has been described 
above (p. 219), three Eustachian tubes — one median and two 
lateral. In Aves, there is but one Eustachian aperture, an- 
swering to the median of the Crocodilia; and, as in the latter 
group, each Eustachian tube usually traverses the osseous 
base of the skull, to join with its fellow in the common aper- 
ture. 

The stapes is a columelliform b(?n(i, the outer end of which 
is attached to the tympanic membrane, where the latter is 
developed ; but lies among the muscles when there is no tym- 
panic cavity. 

All Sauropsida possess a fenestra rotunda, as well as a 
fenestra ovalis^ and all have a cochlea, which is never coiled 
spirally, and is more rudimentary in the Chelonia than in 
other groups. Three semicircular canals, an anterior and 
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posterior vertical, and an esternal horizontal, are connected 
with thi! membranous vestibule. In Avee, the anterior vertical 
canal is very large in proportion to the others, and the adja- 
cent crura o£ the two vertical canals overlap before they unite 
with one another. 

Labial and buccal glands are developed in some Sauropsida, 
and one of them, on each side, attains a large development in 
the poison-glands of the venomous snakes. Well-developed 
sublingual, submaxillary, and parotid glands appear in Birds, 
and the sublingual glands attain an immense size in the Wood- 
pecker, The tongue varies greatly, being sometimes obsolete, 
aa in tbe Crocodile and some birds {e. g., the Pelicans), some- 
times homy and even spinose, sometimes fleshy. In the 
snakes, and some lizards, the tongue is forked, and capable 
of retraction into a basal sheath. In the Chamasleous, it is 
clubbed at its extremity, and can be retracted or protruded by 
the invagination or inversion of its hollow stem. 

The alimentary canal of the Scm/ropsida is generaDy divided 
into an oasophagus, a simple stomach, a small intestine and 
large intestine, which last always terminates in a cloaca. It 
is invested by a peritoneal coat, which genej'ally follows all 
the curvatures of the intestine. But in the Opfiiflia, the folds 
of the small intestine are united by fibrous tissue, and enclosed 
by a common sheath of peritonieum. 

The stomach is usually a, simple dilatation of the alimen- 
tary canal, the cardiac and pyloric apertures of which are 
remote from one another; but, in the Crocodiles, and in most 
Birds, the pyloric and cardiac apertures are approximated. In 
many CrocodiUa and Aves, there is a pyloric dilatation before 
the commencement of the duodenum. 

In the Croeodilia, and in Avesy the walla of the stomach 
are very muscular, and the muscular fibres of each side radiate 
from a centra] tendon or aponeurosis. The thickening of the 
muscular tunic of tbe stomach attains its maximum in the 
graminivorous birds; and it is accompanied by the develop- 
ment of the epithelium into a dense and hard coat, adapted 
for crushing the food of these animals. Birds commonly aid 
the triturating power of this gastric mill by swallowing stones ; 
but this habit is not confined to them, crocodiles having been 
observed to do the same thing. 

Birds are further remarkable for the development of a 
broad zone of glands in the lower part of the oesophagus, 
which is usually dilated, and forms a provenlrimilus, connected 
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by a narrow neck with the above-mentioned muscular stomach 
or gizzard {gigerium). 

Some Ophldia have a caecum at the junction of the small 
intestine with the large ; and two such ca)ca, which sometimes 
attain a large size, are very generally developed in Aves, In 
this class also, the small intestine, not unfrequently, presents 
a cfpcal appendage, the remains of the vitelline duct. The 
duodenum of Birds constantly makes a loop, within which the 
pancreas lies, as in Mammalia. 

The liver in the Sauropsida almost always possesses a 
gall-bladder, which is usually attached to the under surface 
of the right lobe, but in the Ophidia is removed to some 
distance from it. 

A peculiar glandular sac, the Bursa Fahricii^ opens into 
the anterior and dorsal region of the cloaca in birds. 

Three forms of heart are found in the Sauropsida, The 
first is that observed in the Chelonia^ Lacertilia^ and Ophid" 
ia / the second, that in the Crocodilia ; and the third, that 
in Aves, 

1. In the Chelonia^ Z<icertUla^ and Ophidia^ there are 
two auricles. Generally, a distinct sinu^s venosuSy with con- 
tractile walls, and communicating by a valvular aperture with 
the auricle, receives the blood from the vence cava', and pours 
it into the right auricle. The pulmonary veins usually open 
by a common trunk into the left auri(!lo. 

The interauricular septum is rarely (in some Chelonia) 
perforated. Its ventricular edge spreads out on each side into 
a broad membranous valve, the edge of which, during the 
systole, flaps against a ridge, or fold, devclopccl, on one, or 
both sides, from the margin of the auriculo-ventricular aper- 
ture, and constituting a rudiment of a second valve. The 
ventricle contains only one cavity, but that cavity is im- 
perfectly divided into two or three chambers, by septa devel- 
oped from its muscular walls. 

In the Turtle (Fig. 92), a partly muscular, and partly carti- 
laginous, septum extends from the front wall of the ventricular 
cavity toward its right-hand end. It imperfectly divides the 
common ventricular cavity into a right small, and a left large, 
moiety. The latter of these receives the blood from the auri- 
cles. In consequence of the elongated form of the ventricular 
cavity, and the projection into it of the largo auriculo-ven- 
tricular valves, especially of that of the right side, this left and 
larger moiety of the common ventricle is virtually divided into 
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two, .1 left and a right, at the time of the auricular syatole. 
The loft portion becomes filled with arterial blooil from the 
left auricle, and is distinguished, as the cavum arleriosum/ 
the right receives the venous blood from the right auricle, and 
is the eavum venosuin. 

No arterial trunk arises from the cavuni arteriostcm, but 
two arterial trunks arise from the right-hand end of the cavum 
venogum; these are the two aortic arches. One of these 
passes to the left and the other to the right side, and they 
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elongated, membranous fontanclles. In the Cbamaeleons, the 
mucous membrane of the larynx between the circular cartilage 
and the first ring of the trachea protrudes in the form of an 
air-sac. 

In the Amphisboenoidea, and in the Ophldla^ the skeleton 
of the larynx consists of two lateral longitudinal bands of 
cartilage, united by from four to sixteen transverse bands. In 
other words, the structure which answers to the circular carti- 
lage is greatly elongated, and has many transversely-elon- 
gated fontanelles. There is a single arytenoid cartilage, 
which is sometimes represented by a process of the anterior 
dorsal margin of the circular cartilage. An epiglottis is rarely 
present. 

In Birds there are distinct thyroid, cricoid, and arytenoid 
cartilages, which may be more or less completely ossified. 
Sometimes an epiglottis is added. 

The voice of Birds, however, is not formed in the larynx, 
but in the syrinx^ or lower larynx, which may be developed 
in three positions : 1. At the bottom of the trachea, from the 
trachea alone. 2. At the jimction of the trachea and bronchi, 
and out of both. 3. In the bronchi alone. The syrinx may 
be altogether absent, as in the Ratitm and the CathartidoB^ or 
American vultures. 

The commonest form of syrinx is tlie second mentioned 
above, or the hroncho-tracheal syrinx. It is to be met with in 
all our common song-birds, but is also completely developed in 
many birds, such as the crows, which have no song. In its 
commonest condition this form of syrinx presents the following 
characters : The hindermost rings of the trachea coalesce, and 
form a peculiarly-shaped chamber, the tympanwn. Immedi- 
ately beyond this, the bronchi diverge, and from their posterior 
wall, where one bronchus passes into the other, a vertical fold 
of the lining membrane rises, in the middle line, toward the 
tympanum, and forms a vertical aeptuyn between the anterior 
apertures of the two bronchi. The anterior edge of this 
septum is a free and thin memhrana sonllanarls^ but in its 
interior a cartilaginous or osseous frame is dev(jloped, and 
becomes united with the tympanum. The base of the frame 
is broad, and sends out two cornua, one along the ventral, and 
the other along the dorsal, edge of the inner wall of the bron- 
chus of its side ; which, in this part of its extent, is membra- 
nous and elastic, and receives the name of the memhrana tymr 
panlformis interna. 

Tlie bronchial " rings " opposite this are necessarily in- 
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oMnplete internally, and have the form of arches embracing 
the outer moiety of the bronchus. The eecond and third of 
these bronchial area are freely movable, and elastic tissue, 
accumulated upon their inner surfaces, gives rise to a fold of 
the mucous membrane, wliich forms the outer boundary of a, 
cleft, bounded, on the inner side, by the niembrana semiluna- 
ris. The air forced through these two clefts from the luogs 
sets their elastic margins vibrating, and thus gives rise to a 
musical note, the character of wbich is chiefly determined by 
the tension of the elastic margins and the length of the tra- 
cheal column of air. The muscles, by the contraction of which 
these two factors of the voice are modified, are extrinsic and 
intrinsic. The former are possessed by birds in general, and are 
usually two pair, passing from the trachea to the furcula and to 
the sternum. Some birds possessing a broncho- traclieal syrinx 
such as has been described, as the Alectromorphm, Chenomorphos 
and 3y^oro7norphm,\&vfi no intrinsio muscles. Most others 
have one pair, attached, one on each side, to the rings of the 
trachea above, and to the tympanum, or the proximal bronchial 
area, below. , The majority of the Coracomorph(B have five or 
six pairs of intrinsio syringeal muscles, which pass from the 
trachea ■and its tympanum to the movable bronchial arcs. The 
Parrots have no septum, and only three pairs of intrinsic 
muscles. 

The tracheal syrinx occurs only m some American Coror 
coTfiorphce, The binder end of the trachea is flattened, and 
six or seven of its ringa above the last are interrupted at the 
Bides, and held together by a longitudinal ligamentous band. 
These rings are excessively delicate, so that this part of the 
trachea is in great part membranous. 

The bronchial syrinx occurs only in Steatomis, and GrO" 
tophaga. 

In the genua Cihyxis, among the Chelonia, and in some 
species of Crocodihts (C. acutits, e. g.), the trachea is bent 
upon itself. Similar flexures attain an extraordinary develop- 
ment in many birds, and may lie outside the thorax under the 
integument (TfeJrao urogallvi, some species of Croicand Po- 
ndope) ; in the cavity of the thorax (some Spoonbills) ; on the 
exterior of the sternum (some Swans and Cranes) ; or even 
in a sort; of cup formed by the median process of the furcula 
(the Guinea-fowl). In the Emeu some of the rings of the 
trachea are incomplete in front, and bound the aperture of an 
air-sac which lies in front of the trachea. Some birds {Apte- 
nodytes Procdlaria) have the trachea divided by a longitu- 
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dinal septum, as in Sphargia among the Chdonia. The tra- 
cheal tympanum is greatly enlarged in Cephalopterus^ and in 
many Ducks, Geese, and bivere ; and in these aquatic birds 
the enlargement is more marked in the males, and is usually 
asymmetrical, the left side being generally the larger. 

" In the Ophidia^ the bronchus opens at once into the lung ; 
and the latter is an elongated sac, the walls of which are pro- 
duced into numerous septa, which render the cavity highly 
cellular near the bronchus, while, at the opposite end, they 
become smooth and but little vascular. In this latter region 
the lung mav receive its blood from the systemic and not 
from the pulmonary circulation. The lungs are always un- 
equal in size, and the left is usually the smaller. Very fre- 
quently, especially among the poisonous snakes, one lung is 
rudimentary or altogether absent ; and the posterior portion 
of the trachea may take on the structure of a lung. 

The lungs of Lizards much resemble those of the Ophidia^ 
and they are elongated and unequal in size in the snake-like 
Jjacertilia. In the ordinary lizards they are more rounded 
and the trachea and bronchi are shorter. In many Chamse- 
loons, and in some Geckos, the posterior half of each lung is 
produced into narrow diverticula, which lie among the abdomi- 
nal viscera, and foreshadow the air-sacs of birds. 

In the Crocodllla each bronchus traverses its lung, and at 
first retains, but soon loses, its cartilaginous rings. Lateral 
apertures in the walls of the bronchus lead into sacculated 
pouches, each of which resembles the lung of an ordinary La- 
certilian. 

The Chelonia have similar lungs ; but while, in the fore- 
going groups, the two lungs are free and invested on all sides 
by the peritonaeum, in this they are fixed against the inner 
periosteum of the carapace, and are covered by peritonasum on 
their ventral face only. This resemblance to tlic arrange- 
ment of the lungs in birds is increased by the presence of a 
muscular diaphragm, the fibres of which spread over the ven- 
tral faces of the lungs. 

In Aves the lungs arc firmly fixed on each side of the ver- 
tebral column, the dorsal surface of each lung being moulded 
to the superjacent vertebras and ribs. Tlie muscular fibres of 
the diaphragm arise from the ribs outside the margins of the 
lungs, and from the vertebral column, and end in an aponeu- 
rosis upon the ventral surface of the lungs. 

Each bronchus enters its lung nearer the centre than the 
anterior edge ; and, immediately losing its cartilaginous or 
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botiy ringa, dilatea, and then traverses the lung, grailually 
narrowing, to the posterior edge of that viacus, where it ter- 
minates by opening into the posterior air-sac, which generally 
lies in the abdomen. From the inner side of the bronchus, ca- 
nals are given off, one near its distal end, and others near its 
entrance into the lung, which pass directly to the ventral sur- 
fece of the lung, and there open into other air-sacs. Of these 
there are four. Two, the anterior and ih.^ posterior thoracic, 
lie on the ventral face of the lung in the thoras. The other 
two are situated in front of its anterior end, and are extra- 
thoracic The external and superior is the cervical, the inter- 
nal and inferior, the interclavicular. This last unites into one 
cavity with its fellow of the opposite lung. Thus there are 
altogether nine air-saca; two posterior or abdominal, four 
thoracic, two cervical, and one interclavicular. Other large 
canals given off from the bronchus do not end in air-sacs, but 
those which pass from the inner side of the bronchus run 
along the ventral surface, and those on the outer side, along 
the dorsal surface, of the lung. Here they give off, at right 
angles, series of secondary canals, and these similarly emit 
still smaller tertiary canals ; and thus the whole substance of 
the lung becomes interpenetrated by tubuli, the walls of the 
finest of which are minutely sacculated. The different sys- 
tems of tubuli are placed in communication by perforations in 
their walls. 

In most birds, the air-saca (except the anterior and pos- 
terior thoracic, which never communiciite with any cavity but 
that of the lungs) are in connection with a more or less exten- 
■ively ramified system of air-passages, which may extend 
Uirough a great many of the bones, and even give off subcu- 
taneous sacs. Thus the interclavicular air-sac generally sends 
a prolongation into each axiOa, which opens into the proximal 
end of the humerus, "and causes the cavity of that bone to be 
full of air. When the sternum, the ribs, and the bones of the 
pectoral girdle, are pneumatic, they also receive their air from 
the interclavicular air-saca. The cervical air-sacs may send 
prolongations along the vertebral canal of each side, which 
supply the bodies of the cervical vertebrae, and communicate 
with elongated air-chambers in the spinal canal itself. When 
the dorsal vertebne are pneumatic, they commurkicate with 
the system of the cervical air-sacs. Tlie abdominal air-sacs 
send prolonp^tions above the kidneys to the sacral vertebrse 
and to the femora, whence these bones, when they are pneu- 
matic, receive their air 
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The pulmonary air-sacs and their prolongations do not 
communicate with the air-cavities of the skull, which receive 
their air from the tympana and the nasal chambers. In some 
birds, the air is conducted from the tympanum to the articular 
piece of the mandible by a special bony tube, the siphonium. 

In all Sauropaida^ the ureters open directly into the cloaca, 
which is provided with a urinary bladder in the Jjocertilia 
and the Chdonidy but not in other lieptilia^ nor in Avea, 

Organs of copulation present themselves under three 
forms : 

1, In the CJielonia^ the Crocodilia, and the Ostrich, a sim- 
ple solid penis, grooved upon its posterior aspect, is attached 
to the anterior wall of the cloaca, and contains erectile tissue. 
In the ostrich this penis lies in a sac of the cloaca, into which 
it can be retracted somewhat as in the Menotremata, 

2, In many birds, such as the liheidm^ Caauaridoe^ Aptery^ 
ffidce, Tinamomorphce / Penelope^ and C7ma?, among the Aleo 
toromorphoe / and in many aquatic birds, there is also a single 
penis attached to the front wall of the cloaca, grooved on its 
dorsal side, and supported by two fibrous bodies coated with 
more or less erectile tissue. But the distal end of the penis 
is invaginated, and the involution held in this position, except 
during erection, by an elastic ligament. 

3, In Lacertilia and Ophidla^ two copulatory organs are 
developed at the sides of the cloaca. The integument is pro- 
longed inward, on each side, into a blind sac, which lies upon 
the inferior caudal muscles. Tlie inner surface is often armed 
with spiny developments of the epidermis, and presents a 
groove, which is continued on the parietes of the cloaca to the 
aperture of the vas deferens. The wall of tlie blind sac con- 
tains erectile tissue, and it can be erected or retracted by ap- 
propriate muscles. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

rnK CLASSIFICATION AJTD ORGANIZATION OF THE MAJIMALIA, 

The class Mammalia is divisible info the following groups : 

A. There are large and distinct coracoid bonea, wli^cli nrticulute nitb the 
■temum, 

TliB nreterg and the genital duots open int« a doaca, into which 

the ntioarj bladder baa a B^paratEi opening. 
The penis is travGrsed by a urethnil canal which opens into tha 

cloaca posteiiort J, and is not conUnuous with the cye^e urethra. 
There la no vagina. 
The mauimarj glands hare no teata. 

I. — BBrmODKLFHI A. 

!. Monolrmiata. 

B. The coracoid hones arc mere processes of the scapula in the adult, and 
do DOtarticulatc with the sternum. 

The ureters open into the bLidder; the genital ducts, into a ure- 

The oystio urethra is cnntinuous with the urethral canal of the penis 
There is a, eingle or a double vagina. 
The mainnutrj glands hare teats. 

A. Tho cmbrjo does not become connected with the wall of the 
uterus bj an allantoic placenta. The vagina is double. 

n. — DiDEunu. 

2. Manupialia, 

S. The embrjo has an allantoic pUcento. The vagina is aingla 

IIL — MONODELPm k.' ^H 

a. Median incisor leeth are never developed in either jaw. ^H 

3. Edenlala. ^| 

b. Median incisor leclb are almost alwajs developed in one oi 

both jnwB. 
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t. The uterus develops no docidua {Non-deciduata), 

4. Ungvlata, 

5. Toxodontia (9).^ 

6. Sirenia (?).* 

7. Cetiicea. 

ii. The uterus develops a decidua (Djciduata) . 
a. The placenta is zonary. 

8. Hyracoidea. 

9. Proboacidea, 

10. C7amti;ora. 

^. The placenta is discoidal. 

11. Rodentia. 

12. Insectivora. 
18. Cheiroptera. 
14, Primates. 

L The OainTHODBLPHiA are those Mammals which approach 
nearer to the Sauropaida^ althoufi^h separated from them by all 
the essential characters of the Mammalia which have already 
been de6ned. 

The two genera Echidna and Ornithorhynchus^ wliich con- 
stitute this division, agree with one another, and differ from 
all other Mammals, in the combination of the following char- 
acters : 

In the spinal column, the centra of the vertebrae are devoid 
of epiphyses. The 08 odontoideum, or so-called "odontoid 
process " of the second cervical vertebra remains for a long 
time, if not throughout life, unanchylosod with the body of 
that vertebra, as is the case in manv Reptiles. And some of 
the cervical ribs, in like manner, long persist in a separate 
condition. 

* A striking Sauropsidan and Amphibian feature, peculiar to 
the Ornithodelphia^ is seen in the fact that tlie coracoid, 
which is a large bone, articulates with the sternum directly. 
In front of it is another considerable ossification called the 
epicoracoid, which corresponds in position, though not in the 
manner of its ossification, with the ossified cartilage so termed 
in Reptiles. In these Mammals alone, again, there is a T-shaped 
interclavicle, which supports the clavicles. The central por- 
tion of the acetabulum remains unossified, and hence, in the 
dry skeleton, appears perforated, as in Aves, Ornithoscelidaj 
and Crocodilia, 

The inner tendons of the external oblique muscles are ossi- 
fied for a considerable distance ; and these ossifications appear 
in the dry skeleton as bones, which are articulated with the 

* The placentation of the Toxodontia and Sirenia is unknown. 
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inner portions of the anterior margins of eacii pubis. These 
bones correspond with those which exist in a liJte position in 
the Diddphia, and are called marsupial bones; though the 
term ia peculiar!/ inappropriate, inasmuoh as thev have noth- 
ing to do with the maraupium, or pouch, in which the young 
are sheltered in most of the Diddphia. 

In the upper view of the brain the cerebellum is left 
pletely uncovered by the cerebral hemispheres. The latter 
are connected by only a very small corpus callosutn. The 
terior commissure, unlike that of any of the Sauropsida, at- 
tains a very great size, and the hippocampal sulcus is pro- 
longed forward to the corpus callosum. 

In the internal ear, the cochlea is only slightly bent upoa: 
itself^ not coiled into a spiral, as in other Mammalia. Th» 
stapes is imperforate and columelliform, and the malleus is ve; 
large, while the incus is singularly small. 

There is a spacious cloaca common to the rectum, genital 
and urinary organs, as in the Sauropsida and many Ickthy- 
opsida. In both sexes a long urogenital canal opens into the 
front part of the cloaca. At its anterior end there are five 
distinct apertures — one in the middle line for the bladder, and 
■ two on each side, which are the openings of the genital ducts 
and of the ureters. Thus in these Mammalia, and in these 
only, the ureters do not open into the urinary bladder. The 
testes remain iu the abdomen throughout life. The penis is 
attached to the front wall of the cloaca, and ia not united 
directly with the iachia. It is traversed by a urethral canal, 
which opens into the cloaca posteriorly, but is not directly con- 
nected with either the seminal or the urinary passages. It ia. 
probable that, during copulation, the posterior aperture of tha 
penial urethra is applied to the anterior aperture of the uro- 
genital canal, so as to form a continuous passage for the semen. 

The ova of the female are ve^ large and project from the 
surface of the ovary, as in the Sauropsida. The mouths of 
the Fallopian tubes are not fimbriated. There is no vagina 
distinct from the urogenital chamber. The mammary glands 
are situated, one upon each side of the middle line, in the 
hinder part of the abdominal wall. The various ducts of the 
gland open upon a small area of the integument which is not 
raised up into a teat, so that, in the strict etymological sense 
of the word, these animals are not Mammalia. The mam- 
mary gland is compressed by the panniculas carnoeus, and not 
by any prolongation of the cremaeler. 

There is no sufficient evidence of the nature of the fcetal 
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appendages ; but the embryo is born in an imperfect condition, 
and may be provided with a knob or caruncle upon the pre- 
maxillas, such as is found in the Sauropaida. In the adult 
the heart exhibits a foaaa ovalis. 

Both genera of the Omithodelphia are restricted to Aus- 
tralia, including Tasmania under that name. 

The one of them, HJchidna^ has the body covered with 
spines, like a porcupine. It possesses strong digging feet, 
and a narrow, toothless mouth, from which the long tongue, 
with which it licks up the ants upon which it preys, is pro- 
truded. 

The other genus, Ornithorhynchus^ has soft fur ; a flattened 
muzzle resembling the beak of a duck, and covered with a 
leathery integument ; and clawed, but strongly webbed feet, 
fitting it for its altogether aquatic mode of life. The Omi" 
thorhynchu8^ in fact, frequents fresh-water pools and rivers, 
very much like a water-rat, sleeping and breeding in burrows 
excavated in the bank. 

In these animals the angle of the mandible is not inflected. 
Tliey are devoid of any external ear ; and, in the males, a kind 
of spur, which is perforated, and gives exit to the secretion of 
a gland, is attached to the astragalus. The function of this 
organ is unknown. In each genus the heart is provided with 
two superior cavflR. In HJchidna the right auriculo-ventricle 
valve is membranous, but, in Oniithorhynchus^ it is more or 
less fleshy. 

Tlie hemispheres of the brain are abundantly convoluted 
in Kchldna^ but are smooth in Oniithorhyiichua, The ovaries 
are of equal size in llJchidna; but, in Ornithorhynchua^ the 
right is much smaller than the left, as in Birds. As has al- 
ready been stated, Kchidna is entirely d(ivoid of teeth, while 
Omithorhynchus has four large liorny teeth. 

II. The DiDELi'iiiA. — In the Dldelphla^ the "odontoid 
process " early becomes completely anchylosed with the body 
of the second vertebra; and, usually, all tlie cervical ribs 
speedily lose their distincjtness, as in Mammals in general. 

The coracoid is reduced to a mere pro(;css of the scapula 
and does not come near the sternum. Tliere is no epicora- 
coid, su(;h as exists in the Omithodelphia, Tliere is no T- 
shap(;(l interclavicle, but the clavicjles, whi(;h are always pres- 
ent (exce])t in Perartielea) articulate with tlie manubrium of 
the sternum, in the same way as in ordinary Mammalia. 
The floors of the acetabula are completely ossifled, and conse- 
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ifaeady are imperforate in the dry skeleton. The cochlea is | 
coiled upon itself. 

There ia a shallow cloaca, the sphincter muscle being com- J 
mon to the urinary and genital apertures, hut there is no suoli-j 
urogenital chamber as in the Mbnotremala', The ureters open J 
directly into the bladder. 

In the male, the urogenital part ot' the urethra, and tlisbl 
which traverses the penis, form one continuous canal, which'V 
opens outward only at the extremity of the penia. j 

In the female, the vaginal is perfectly distinct from the 
urinary passage. The mouths of the Fallopian tubes are fim- 
briated, and the ova are not larger than those of the Jifono- 
delphia. 

The mammary glands are provided with long teats. 

In all the preceding characters the Didelphia agree wii&fl 
the Monodelphia, and differ from the Ornithodelphia. 

But they agree with the Omilhodelphia^ and differ from 
the Monodkphia in possessing either bones or cartilages, at- 
tached to the pubea, in the position of the so-called marsupial 
bones of the Ornithodelphia. 

Again, the brain, the cerebral hemiapherea of which may i 
or may hot have a convoluted surface, is provided with a very 1 
small corpus callosum, and a large anterior commissure. TfaaJ 
hippocampal sulcus is prolonged forward over the corpua cal- 
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Tlie crura of the corpua 
fixed to the ischium. 

The embryo does not become connected 
by villi developed from the allantois, and it i 
imperfect condition. 

Certain characters are peculiar to the Didelphia. Thus, 
the testes of the male pass into a scrotum, which is suspended 
in front of the penis. In the female, the cremaster muscle is 
largely developed, and spreads over the surface of the mam- 
mary gland, which it compresBes, so as to drive the milk out 
of the projecting teat. There is no fossa ovalis on the right 
side of the septum of the auricles. Very generally, though 
not invariably, the Didelphia possess what is termed a marsu- 
pial pouch, which is a sort of bag, formed by a fold of the in- 
- tegument of the abdomen, into which muscular fibres of the 
pannicului carnosus extend. These support the ventral wall 
of the pouch, and are capable of closing its mouth, which may 
be directed either forward or backward. The mammary glands 
lie ia the dorsal wall of this pouch, into which the teats project 
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There is no direct communication between the female gen- 
erative organs and the pouch; but the minute young are 
transported, in the blind and imperfect state in which they 
are bom, into the interior of the marsupium^ and each be- 
comes attached to a nipple, which exactly fills its mouth. To 
this it remains attached for a considerable period, the milk 
being forced down its throat by the contraction of the cre- 
master muscle. The danger of suffocation is averted by the 
elongated and conical form of the upper extremity of the 
larynx, which is embraced by the soft palate, as in the Ce- 
tacea; and thus respiration goes on freely, while the milk 
passes, on each side of the laryngeal cone, into the oesophagus. 

It very commonly happens among the Didelphia that the 
two long vaginae are bent*upon themselves, their proximal 
ends becoming applied together and dilated, and these dilated 
portions not unfrequcntly communicate. Another very gen- 
eral peculiarity of the Didelphia is the inflection of the lower 
margin of the angle of the mandible inward into a strong hori- 
zontal process. In the genus IhrsipeSy however, this process 
is absent. 

Tliere are further anatomical characters which are well 
worthy of notice, though they are not so important as the 
foregoing. 

The integument is always furry, never spiny or scaly, nor 
provided with dermal scutes. The pinna of the external ear 
is well developed. In the skull the carotid arteries pierce the 
basisphenoid to enter the cranial cavity. The tympanic cavity 
is in front, bounded by the alisphenoid ; and, very generally, 
the jugal furnislies part of the articular surface for the man- 
dible. 

Many of the cranial sutures, especially in the occipital 
region, persist throughout life ; and the squamosal, the united 
periotio ossifications, and the tympanic bones remain distinct 
from one another. 

The jaws are always provided with true teeth ; and, usual- 
ly, these teeth are readily distinguished into incisors, canines, 
false molars, and true molars. ITie canines, however, are ab- 
sent in some genera, either in both jaws or in the mandible. 
There are usually four tine molar teeth, and, as Prof. Flower 
has recently discovered, only one grinder vsuccecds another 
vertically. It represents the last premolar. The molars never 
possess a complex structure. 

No didelphous mammal has three incisor teeth upon each 
side above and below; and none but Phascolomya has an 
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equal number of incisora in eacli jaw, the number of tbe 
upper being usually in exoeEs of that of the lower jaw. 

Tbe number of tbe dorso-lumbar Tertebrte is almost always 
niueteen ; and, of these, six are usually dorsal. The atlas ie 
generally incompletely ossified in tbe ventral median line. 
The manus usually possesses five digits, but in Peranieles and 
Chceropus tbe outer digits become rudimentary. 

The fibula is always complete at its distal end. Id eotne 
cases it bocoraes anchylosed with the tibia, while in the 
Wombat (Phascoloviyi), tbe Phalangers (Phalanqi^idm)^ 
and the Opossums {JHildpfiice^, it is not only free, but is oai" 
pable of a rotatory movement upon the tibia, sinular to the 
movement of pronation and supination of tbe radius upon tbe 
ulna in Man. The rotation of the fibula toward the ventral 
side of tbe tibia is effected by a muscle which, in great meas- 
ure, occupies the place of the interosseous ligament, and ia 
analogous to the pronator quadratus in the fore-limb. This 
muscle is antagonized by tbe extensors of tbe digits, so far as 
they arise from the fibula. 

The digits of the pes vary remarkably in their form and 
relative development among the MarsupioHaj the difierent 
subdivisions of tbe order being very well distinguished by the 
modifications of the bind-foot. 

Thus in tbe especiaDy carnivorous Marsupials — tbe DideU 
pkuiee, of America, and tbe Daspuridtx, of tbe Australian 
province — tbe second and third digits of tbe pes are not 
united together by tbe integument. In tbe Diaeiphid{e, the 
hallux is nailleBS, but large and opposable, so as to convert 
the pes into a prehensile organ lilte that of many Inmates/ 
in the Dasyuridoe, on the other band, tbe hallux ia rudimen- 
tary or absent. In all tbe other marsupials, tbe second and 
third digits of the pes are syndactyle, or united together by in- 
tegument. In the Wombat, tbe fourth toe is boUod together 
with tbe other two, and tbe small hallux is devoid of a naiL 
In the Phalangers, only the second and third toes are syn- 
dactyle, and they are slender, compared with tbe other digits, 
while the hallux is well developed and opposable. In the 
PeramelidcB (Bandicoots) and MacropodidcB (Kangaroos), the 
metatarsus is much elongated, and the second and Ibird digits 
united and slender, while the fourth toe is very large. The 
hallux is reduced to its metatarsal bone in tbe PeramelidcB, 
and tbe fifth digit is small or rudimentary. In tbe Kangarooe, 
the hallux disappears altogetbej, but the fifth digit 
weU developed, though not so large as tbe fourth. 
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There is a great range of variation in the characters of the 
brain. The carnivorous Marsupials LDiddphya^ Daayurudj 
Thylacinua) exhibit the lowest type of cerebral structure, the 
olfactory lobes being very large and completely exposed, 
while tne cerebral hemispheres are comparatively small and 
quite smootii. In the Kangaroos, qn tfie other hand, the 
cerebral hemispheres present numerous convolutions and are 
much larger in proportion to the olfactory lobes, which they 
cover. 

The stomach may bo simple, as in most Maraupialia^ or 
provided with a cardiac gland {Phascolarctos^ Phascolomys), 
In the Kangaroos, it becomes immensely elongated, with 
longitudinal muscular bands and transverse sacculations, so that 
it resembles the human colon. The caecum, which is large in 
the Kangaroos, but absent in the Daayurldoe^ is provided, in 
the Wombat, with a vermiform appendix like that of Man. 

The liver always possesses a gall-bladder. There are two 
venae cavoe auperiores^ and they receive the vencB azygos of 
their respective sides. The tricuspid valve in the heart is 
membranous. There is no inferior mesenteric artery, and the 
external and internal iliacs arise separately from the aorta. 

There are no vesiculas scminales, and the glans penis is 
bifurcated in many species. The marsupial pouch is absent in 
some Opossums and Daayuridoe, When it is present, its 
mouth is usually directed forward, but in Thylacinua and in 
some JPeramelidce it looks backward. In IViylaclnica also the 
" marsupial bones " remain cartilaginous, Tlie condition of 
the foetus is known only in tlie Kangaroos, and furtlier observa- 
tions on the embryology of the Uldelphia are much needed. 
The foetus is said to possess a large umbilical sac, the vessels 
of which extend on to the plaited chorion ; and a small allan- 
tois ; and to be devoid of a tliymus gland. 

The Dldelphia are at present confined to the Australian 
and the Austro-Colurabian provinces, some few species stretch- 
ing beyond the borders of the latter into the nortliern parts of 
North America. The DldelphidoB alone are found in Austro- 
Columbia, all the other groups being Australian, 

Gigantic, Kangaroo-like, or Phalangistic, forms (N^otothe- 
rium, DlprotodoUy Thylacolco)^ have been found in post-ter- 
tiary deposits and caves in Australia, In Europe, Dldelphldm 
occur in Pocenc strata ; Didelphidce, Dasyuridce, and Macro- 
podldcB (Phascolotheriwn, Amphitheriwn, Plagiatdax)^ in 
middle Mesozoic rocks ; and Macropodidce (?) (Microlestes) in 
the Trias. 
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m. The MosoDELPHiA. — In the Monodelphia, the oa 
adontoideum very soon becomea anchylosed with the second 
cervical yertehra, of which it appears merely as the odontoid 
process ; and the cervical ribs early become inseparably united 
with their vertebne. The coracoid is reduced to a mere pro- 
cess of the scapula, and there is no epicoracoid similar to that 
of the Omithodelphia. 

Clavicles may bo present or absent. When completely I 
deyeloped they articulate directly, or by the intermediation of | 
more or less modified remains of the sternal end of the cor»-. J 
coid, with the sternum, and not with any interclayicle. Thel 
acetabula are imperforate. The pelvis is devoid of marsupial ' 
bones ; though, in some Camwora, there are small cartilages 
in the inner tendons of the external oblique muscle, which 
have a corresponding form and relations. 

The anterior commissure and the corpus callosum, no less 
than the cerebral hemispheres themselves, vary greatly, the 
brains of some Edentata very closely approaching those of the | 
JHdelpMa in respect of the corpus collosum and anterior cora- j 
missure ; while, as regards the hemispheres themselves, they 
may either be bo small as to allow tbe cerebellum to be com- 
pletely exposed on the dorsal aspect, or so large as com- 
pletely to cover it and project beyond it. The external sur- 
face of the hemispheres, again, may be either perfectly smooth 
or extremely convoluted, , 

The cochlea is ooUed spirally. The reproductive and 
urinary apertures, as a general rule, open quite separately from ' 
the rectum. The ureters always open into the bladder. The 
testes may remain in the abdomen throughout life, or may 1 
pass into a scrotal pouch. But, when this scrotum forms a 
distinct sac, it lies at the sides of, or behind, the penis, and ' 
not in front of it. The cystic urethra is always continuous 
with that part of the urethra which traverses the penis. 

The ova are small, and the mouths of the Fallopian tubes 
are fimbriated. The vagina is a single tube, which may, how- 
ever, be partially divided by a longitudinal partition. The 
cremaster has no relation to the mammary glands, which are 
provided with distinct teats. 

The ailantoia is always well developed, and gives rise to 
& placenta ; and the young are born of large size, and active, 

Tbe great majority of the MonodeJphia, as thus defined, 
»re divisible according to the characters of their placenta into 
non-dedduata and deciduata. 

In the non-deciduata tbe fcetal villi of the placenta are, at 
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birth, simply withdrawn from the uterine fossse, into which 
they are received, and no part of the maternal substance is 
thrown off in the form of decidua, or maternal part of the pla- 
centa. In the deciduata, on the other hand, the superficial 
layer of the mucous membrane of the uterus undergoes a 
special modification, and unites, to a greater or less extent, 
with the villi developed from the chorion of the foetus ; and, at 
birth, this decidual and maternal part of the placenta is thrown 
off along with the foetus, the mucous membrane of the uterus 
of the parent being regenerated during, and after, each preg- 
nancy. 

There are, however, two orders of existing monodelphous 
Mammalia^ the nature of the placcntation of which is not yet 
fully made out. One of these is the Sirenia^ the placentation 
of which is unknown. The other is the ill-defined and hetero- 
geneous assemblage called Edentata. Some of the members 
of this group certainly possess deciduate placenta;, while, in 
others, it appears questionable whether the decidua is, or is 
not, developed. And, as this group, the Edentata^ is decidedly 
the lowest of the whole division, I shall take it first in order, 
while the Slrenia are arranged, provisionally, among the iVbw- 
deciduata. 

The Edentata, or Britta. — In these Mammals the teeth 
are by no means always wanting, as the name of the group 
would seem to imply ; but, when teeth are present, incisors 
are either altogether absent, or, at any rate, the median in- 
cisors are wanting in both jaws. The teeth are always devoid 
of enamel, consisting merely of dentine and cement. As they 
grow for an indefinite period, they never form roots ; and, so 
far as our knowledge at present extends, those which first 
appear arc displaced by a second set only in some of the Arma- 
dillos. The ungual phalanges of the digits support long and 
strong claws. 

There are mammcE) upon the thorax, and sometimes, in ad- 
dition, on the integument of the abdomen ; or, in the inguinal 
region. 

The brain varies greatly, its hemispheres being sometimes 
quite smooth, with a very small corpus callosum and large an- 
terior commissure ; while, in other cases, the corpus callosum 
is mucli larger, and convolutions appear upon the surface of 
the brain. 

Tlie Edentata are divided into the Phytophaga^ or vege- 
table-feeders, and the Entomophaga^ or insect-eating forms. 
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Leaves are the chief food of the former group, wliile the latter i 
delight chiefly in ants, though Home take, in addition, worms | 

1, In the Phytophaga the long bones are without medul- 
lary cavities. The lateral part of the zygomatic arch seudg. 
down a remarkable vortical process. The acromial process of 
the scapula coalesoes with the coracoid. In the carpus, the 
scaphoid and the trapezial bones ancfayloae and form one. The 
ischia become united with the anterior caudal vertebrte, and 
these anchylose with the proper sacrals to form the long aacrum. 

The ankle-joint has the character of a peg and socket, and 
the hind-foot is, more or less completely twisted, resting upon 
its outer edge, and not upon its sole. 

Vascular canals connected with the pulfj-cavity traverse 
the dentine of the teeth. 

The Phytophaga are divisible into two groups, one exist- 
ing, and the other estinot. The former consists of the Sloths, 
or Tardigrada ; remarkable animals, which are confined to 
the great forests of South America, where they lead a purely 
arboreal life, suspended by their strong, hooklike, claws to the 
branches of the trees. 

Their distinctive characters are these : The tail is short, 
and the limbs exceedingly long and slender, the anterior be- 
ing longer than the posterior pair. In both the fore-aud the 
hind-limbs the internal and the external digits are rudimen- 
tary, but the hind-foot always has the three middle toes com- 
pletely developed ; while, in the fore-foot, it sometimes hap- 
pens that only two remain. TJie ungual phalanges are very 
long and hoolied. 

The zygomatic arch is incomplete posteriorly, not being 
united by bone with the squamosal. The cervical vertebrae 
in this remarkable group sometimes exceed, and sometimes 
fall short of, the number (seven) which is so characteristic of 
the Mammalia in general ; some species of Sloths having 
nine, and others only six, vertebra in the neck. 

The pelvis is exceedingly spacious, and the acetnbula are 
directed backward as well as outward. The femur is devoid 
of a ligainentum teres. Tlie distal end of the fibula sends in- 
ward a process which fits into a fossa situated upon the outer 
Burfaee of the astragalus, giving rise to that kind of peg-and- 
Bocket ankle-joint which is peculiar to these animals. 

A good deal of confusion prevails respecting the structure 
of the ankle-joint in the Sloths. Cuvier { Ossemena fossiles," 
t. viii., p. 143) writes of the Ai, or three-toed Sloth : 
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*' In the greater number of animals, the principal articu* 
lation of the astragalus connects it with the tibia, by means 
of a more or less loose ginglymus, which allows the foot to be 
bent on the leg. But here the principal and superior facet of 
the astragalus is a conical fossa, into which the pointed ex- 
tremity of the fibula penetrates, like a pivot, {See Pi. 208, 
Fig. 2a.) Tlie inner edge of this fossa turns against a very 
small facet, which occupies only a third of the lower head of 
the tibia. Tlio result of this arrangement is that the foot 
turns on the leg, like a weathercock on its support, but that it 
cannot be flexed. It further follows that the plane of the sole 
of the foot * is almost vertical when the leg is so, and that the 
animal can only place the plantar surface of its foot on the 
ground by spreading out the leg so as to make it almost hori- 
zontal." 

Meckle f has already justly remonstrated against Cuvier's 
assertion that only abduction and adduction are possible to 
the pes of the Ai, affirming that it is capable of flexion and 
extension, though only to a limited extent. A. Wagner fol- 
lows Meckel, but Rapp (" Edentaten," p. 46) adopts Cuvier's 
statement in its fulness : " Extension and flexion of the foot 
cannot take place, but only abduction and adduction." How- 
ever, it is easy to demonstrate on the uninjured dead animal, 
or, still better, on the limb from which the muscles have been 
removed, while the ligaments have been left intact, that the 
pes of the thrce-to(jd Sloth is capable of extensive motion in 
three directions : first, in abduction and adduction ; a move- 
ment in azimuth, when the leg is vertical ; secondly, in flexion 
and extension ; a more extensive movement in altitude, un- 
der the same circumstances; and, thirdly, in rotation upon its 
own axis, by means of which the sole can be moved through 
90° from a position perpendicular to the axis of the leg to one 
parallel with it. 

The anatomical arrangements upon which the execution 
of these movements depend are the following : The astraga- 
lus presents two facets to the bones of the leg, one of which 
(when the pes is in the position usual in other quadrupeds) 
looks inward and upward, while the other looks outward and 
upw^ard. The former, convex from before backward, as well 
as from side to side, is by no means a mere rim, though it is 

* Cuvier's words arc : " II on rdsulto encore que le pliin, le corps du pied, 
est presquo vertical quund la jumbo rest." 

T " System der vergleichenden Anatomie," 2te Theil., 2te Abthoilung, 
p. 467. 
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not so wide as tlie otlier. It is tlie prciper proximal surface 
of tlie astragalus, and articulates ■with the tibia. The other 
surface is e^scavated by a deep conical pit. Into this is re- 
ceived a correspondingly conical process of the distal end of 
the fibula, which is directed from above and without, down- 
ward and inward — not vertically, therefore, but very oblique- 
ly. Hence, even if the pivot fitted its socket quite accurately, 
there would still be abundant opportunity for fleiion and es- 
tension, though the movement of the pes would be obliquely 
inward, as well as upward, in the former case ; and obliquely 
outward, as well as downward, in the latter. But the socket 
fits the pivot loosely, and bence, as experiment demonstrates, 
the movement of the pes in flexion and extension is but very 
slightly oblique. 

The true movement of abduction and adduction is so much 
less extensive than the movement in flexion and extension, 
because it is checked by the short and strong internal and ex- 
ternal lateral ligaments of the ankle-joint. 

With respect to the rotation of the foot on its own axis — 
it is to be olraerved, in the first place, that the calcaneum, cu- 
boidea, naviculars, the three euneiformia, the three complete 
and the three rudimentary metatarsals, and the three basal 
phalanges of digits ii., iii., and iv., are anchylosed together 
into one bony mass; while, as in the nianus, there is hardly 
any motion between the basal and the middle phalanges. 
Practically, in fact, the only bones of the pes which are mov- 
able upon one another are: 1. The distal phalanges, which 
bave a movement of extension and flexion through 180° upon 
the middle phalanges. 2. Tlie tarso-phalangeal synostosis 
above described is freely movable on the astragalus ; and the 
joint is disposed in sued a manner as to allow the sole of the 
foot to be rotated from the plantigrade position in which it is 
perpendicular to the axis of tbe leg, to the scansorial position, 
in which it lies parallel with the axis of tbe leg. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the former position can be given 
to the sole by the living animal. The Hoialis anticus and the 
extensor halluds lonffus are extremely strong muscles, and 
have no efficient antagonists ; so that their tonic contraction 
must pull the navicular metatarsal tuberosity, info which they 
are inserted, as far upward as it will go, causing the tarso-pha- 
langeal synostosis to rotate upon the astragalus, and thus 
obliging the sole of the foot to look inward. 

In the two-toed Sloth, or Unau ( Gholofpwi), tbe general 
Btnicture of the ankle-joint is the same, but the fossa of the 
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astragalus looks almost directly outward, and the pivot of the 
fibula is more nearly horizontal, when the leg is vertical. The 
tibial facet of the astragalus looks directly upward. Hence, 
the movement of the pes is more exclusively one of fiexion 
and extension than in the Ai. No anchylosis of the tarsal, 
metatarsal, and phalangeal bones occurs, but the rotation of 
the distal moiety of the tarsus upon the astragalus is much 
more complete and permanent than in the Ai. The calcane* 
um is twisted round under the astragalus, in such a manner 
that its proper external face becomes inferior, while the articu- 
lar surface for the cuboid is not only below, but is partially 
internal to, the navicular facet of the astragalus. As a result 
of this position of the cuboid, the outer metatarsals, which it 
supports, are placed directly beneath the inner ones, and the 
pes rests absolutely upon its outer edge, the plane of the sole 
Deing vertical. 

The Sloths, it thus appears, are naturally club-footed ; but 
neither in the Ai, nor in the Unau, does this depend in any 
way on the structure of the ankle-joint. On the contrary, it 
results, in the Unau, from the manner in which the calcaneum 
and navlculare articulate with the astragalus ; and, in the Ai, 
from the action of the muscles on the tarso-phalangeal S3naoB- 
tosis. Neither in the Ai, nor the Unau, is there any thing to 
interfere with free flexion and extension of the pes. 

Tlie teeth are five in number on eac;h side above, and four 
below, and beoouie sharpened by mutual attrition into a chisel- 
like form. Tiie stomach is remarkably ooinphix. 

The Gravlrjrwla are, for the most part, like the Sloths, 
South American forms, but they arc entirely extinct ; and 
while, in most respects, they resemble the Sloths, in others 
they present an approximation to Ant-eaters. 

The jugal arch may bo complete or incomplete. The artic- 
ular surfac(js of the dorsal vertcibrao are sornetimcjs complicated 
in a manner similar to that observed in the Ant-eaters. The 
tail is very long and strong. The limbs are short and sub- 
equal, while the fore-foot has the ulnar digit imperfect, as in 
the Ant-eaters. The fibula has no inward process, and the 
astragalus is consequently devoid of any fossa upon its outer 
surface. But another kind of peg-and-socket ankle-joint is 
produced by the interlocking of the surfa(;es of the tibia and 
of the astragalus. 

Tlie great extinct animals. Megatherium^ Mylodon^ Megor 
lonyx^ etc., the remains of which have been found almost wholly 
in later tertiarv deposits of America, belong to this group. 
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2. The Entomophaga, — In this group of Edentata tbe 
lygoma sends down no process from its lateral region, al- 
though, in some rare cases, the anterior part of the arch has a 
'deBcendJng prolongation. The acromion and tiio coracoid do 
not become united. The scaphoid and the trapezium I'emain 
distinct ; and the sole of the hind-foot rests upon the ground 
by a greater or lesser extent of its whole surface, and not 
merely by its outer edge. 

The insectivorous Edentates are divisible into four groups 
— a. the MtUica, b. the iSquamata, c. the Tubidid&itata, and 
d. tbe Ziorieata. 

a. The group of tbe Mutica contains the genera Myrme- 
copliaga and (Jyclotkurug, the Ant-eaters of South America. 
The bodies of these animals are covered witli hair, and they 
are provided with very long tails, which are sometimes pre- 
hensile. The skull is greatly elongated, and the small pre- 
masiUas are but loosely connected with it. Tbe jugal arch 
is incomplete. In Myrmecophaga, the pterygoids, wbich are 
very long, stretch back to behind tbe level of the tympanic 
bullie, with the whole inner edges of which they are united 
either by bone or by membrane ; and as, at the same time, they 
unite in the middle line, tbe roof of the palate is greatly pro- 
longed, and the posterior nares are hounded below and at the 
sides by the pterygoid bones. This arrangement is to be 
found in no other Mammals, except some Cetacea, nor in any 
other Verlebrata, except the Crocodiles. The mandible is 
very slender, the ascending ramus, coronoid process, and angle 
of the jaw, being obsolete. The articular surface of the con- 
dyle is flat. The hyoid is placed far back beneath tbe posterior 
cervical vertebrns, and is connected with the skull only by 
muscles. The thyroid and the cricoid cartilages are ossiGed. 
The dorso-lumbar vertebrse are complicated by the presence 
of accessory articular processes. Well-developed clavicles are 
present in the climbing Cyclothjirua didactyluB, but they are 
incomplete, or absent, in the other species. In the manus, the 
outer digit, or digits, are devoid of claws, and the weight of 
the body, when tbe animal walks, is supported upon its outer 
edge, which is frequently thick and callous. The pes has live 
digits, each provided with a strong nail, and the sole rests 
upon the ground. 

The tongue is extraordinarily long and protractile ; it is 
not connected to the byoid by the ordinary hyo-glossia mus- 
cles; but long muscles, which are attached to the sternum 
(glemofflossi), retract it, while it is protracted by the genio- 
glossi and stylo-hyoidei. 
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Immense submaxillary glands extend back over the thorax, 
and cover the tongue with a viscid secretion, when it is thrust 
into the nests of the ants, upon which the Myrmecophaga 
preys. The insects, entangled by thousands in this substitute 
for birdlime, are then dragged back into the mouth of the 
Ant-eater, and swallowed. The pyloric portion of the stomach 
is so exceedingly thick and muscular as to be comparable to 
a gizzard. The brain presents numerous convolutions, and 
has a large corpus callosum. ITie anterior commissure is also 
remarkably large. In the female, the uterus is simple, but has 
a double os uteri. The placenta is said to be discoidal in 
form in Myrmecophaga didactyla. 

h. The group of the Squamata contains the single genus 
JfaniSy species of which are found both in Africa and Southern 
Asia. In these singular animals, the body is covered with 
overlapping, homy scales, and they have the power of rolling 
up like hedgehogs. In walking, the long claws of the fore- 
foot are bent under, so that their dorsal surfaces rest upon the 
ground, while the weight of the hinder part of the body is 
thrown upon the flat soles of the hind-feet. 

The skull is elongated, the premaxilla is small, and the 
zygoma usually incomplete. The pterygoids are much elon- 
gated and extend backward beyond the bullate tympanic 
bones, but they do not unite in the middle line, llie mandible 
has no ascending ramus, and its condyle is flat. Air-passages 
in the walls of the skull place one tympanum in communication 
with the other and extend into the s(iuamosal bone. Tliere 
are no clavicles. The " xiphoid " extremity of the sternum is 
large, and may be produced into two long cornua, as in Lizards. 
The mouth is toothless. 

The large salivary glands extend on to the thorax. The 
stomach is divided into a thin-walled cardiac sac, lined by a 
dense epithelium, and a thick muscular pyloric portion. It 
is always found to contain numerous stones. The placenta 
appears to be diffuse and non-deciduate. 

c. The Tuhulidentata are also represented only by a single 
genus, Orycteropus^ which is a native of South Africa. The 
body is hairy, provided with thoracic and inguinal teats, and 
the ears are long, not short or rudimentary, as in the preceding 
genera. In both the fore- and the hind-limbs, the foot rests 
evenly upon the ground and mainly upon the plantar surfaces 
of the strong claws. The fore-foot has only four digits, in 
consequence of the absence of the pollex, while the hind-foot 
is pentadactyle. 
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The skull has a complete zygoma and well-developed pre- 
maxilliB. The lachrymal bone is large, and the lachrymal 
foramen is situated upon the iace. The tympanic bone ia 
annular, and the periotio mass so large, and enters so much 
into the lateral walls of the skull, as to remind one of its pro- 
portions in the SaUTOpsida. The mandible has an ascending 
ramus. The clavicules are complete. 

The jaws are provided with teeth, the substance of which 
ia traversed by a great number of parallel vertical canals. 
These teeth are rootless molars, and the greatest number 
which has been observed is ^', but the small anterior ones 
foil out, reducing them to "^. The liindermost, and the small 
anterior ones, are simple cylinders, but the middle teeth pre- 
sent a longitudinal groove on each side. 

The submaxillaiy glands are very large. The stomach ia 
divided into a right and a left portion ; the former having very 
thick and muscular walls. The intestine has a ciBcum. It is 
stated that the ductus arteriosus long remains open. 

The two uteri open separately into the vagina. The pla- 
centa is deciduate and discoidal. 

d. In the Jjoricala, the dorsal region of the body is covered 
by a carapace, composed Tif epidermal scales, and of suturally 
uruted quadrate, or polygonal, scutes, which are dermal osai- 
fidations, so that the whole structure is strictly comparable to 
the dorsal sbield of a crocodile. These are the only Mammals 
in which such scutes exist. When fully developed, the dorsal 
armor oE oue of these animals presents five distinct shields, 
the edges of which permit of a certain amount of molion be- 
tween them. One of these covers the head, and is called 
cephalic; another, nuc/ial, protects the back of the neck; a 
[ third, scapular, covers the shoulders like a great cape ; a fourth, 
usually consisting of a number of tree and movable segments, 
covers the posterior dorsal and lumbar region, as the thoraco- 
abdominal shield; and the fifth, the pelvic, is attached by its 
I deeper surface to the ilia and ischia, and arches over the rump 
I like a half dome. The tail may further be invested by a series 
I of incomplete bony rings and scattered scales; and scutes are 
distributed over the limbs. In one genus, Chlamydophorus, 
the scutes are developed only in the pelvic region. 

In the skull the premaxillffi are well developed, and the 
zygoma is complete. The mandibular ramus usually has a 
well-developed ascending portion and coronoid process. 
Clavicles are present. The fore- and the hind-feet rest upon 
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the ground evenly, and indeed the hind-limbs are usually 
plantigrade, or nearly so; but, in the singular genus Tolf/" 
peuteSy the fore-foot is supported upon the extremities of the 
long nails. The poUex is always present in the fore-foot, but 
the fifth digit sometimes becomes rudimentary. There are 
always five toes in the hind-foot. 

In the genus HJuphractes, each premaxilla contains a single 
tooth, which, consequently, is an incisor. 

This group contains two divisions, the DasypodidcB and 
the Glyptodoididoe. ; botli are South American, but the former 
is chiefly composed of living animals, while the latter only 
contains an extinct genus. 

The Dasypodidce are what are commonly known by the 
name of Arniadilloa. In this division the thoraco-abdominal 
shield, when present, as it is in all the genera except Chla^ 
mydophoruSy consists of, at fewest, three, and, at most, thir- 
teen, transverse movable zones of scutes. 

In the skull, the ends of the nasal bones project beyond 
tlie level of the premaxillae, so that the nasal aperture looks 
more or less downward. The premaxillae have a considerable 
size, and articulate largely with the nasals. The anterior part 
of the jugal arch offers, at most, a rudimentary downward 'pro- 
longation. The mandibular symphysis has but a moderate 
length, and the posterior alveoli of the mandibles do not ex- 
tend along the iinier face of the ascending j)ortion of the 
ramus of the jjiw. 

The teeth of the upper and lower jaws alternate, and 
hence their grinding surfaces wear down into ridges. 

The odontoid vertebra is anchylosod witli a greater or 
smaller number of its successors. Tlie cervical vertebras 
which follow these have peculiar accessory articular surfaces ; 
and the hinder dorsal and the lumbar vertebrae are also pro- 
vided with accessory articular facets and processes. A number 
of the anterior caudal vertebrae are always anchylosed with one 
another, and with the true saorals, to form the long sacrum ; 
and the transverse processes of som(j of these caudal vertebrae 
abut against the inner surfaces of the ischia, and become an- 
chylosed therewith. 

The first rib is broad and flattened, and the anterior pieee 
of the sternum is expanded. The succeeding vertebral ribs 
are connected by ossified sternal ribs with the sternum, and 
these are articulated, not only with the sternum, but with one 
another. 

In the carpus, the cuneiform bone bends round the unci- 




, and articulates with the fifth metacarpal, when that 
bone is present. The ungual phalangea of the raanus are 
long and pointed. The femur has a third trwhanter, and 
the four inner metatarsals are mut'h longer than they are 

The division of the GlyptodontidiB contains the sing-le 
genua Glypiodon, which is essentially a large armadillo ; but 
it departs, in some respects, not only horn all these anjmals, 
but from all other Mammalia, and even stands alone among 
the Vertehratu. 

The carapace oovers the whole body, but presents no 
movable thoraco-abdominal zones, inasmuch as it consists of 
polygonal plates firmly united together, and fringed by a mar- 
gin of scutes with raised conical surfaces. 

The nasal bones are short and broad, and their free ends 
do not project so far as the premasillro ; whence the anterior 
nasal aperture looks slightly upward as well as forwaid. The 
premaxillie, however, are very small bones, and, if they unite 
with the nasals at all, do so for a very short distance, alie an- 
terior portion of the jugal arch gives off a great downward pro- 
cess. The mandibular symphysis is very long, and the posterior 
alveoli of the mandible are situated upon the inner face of the 
very high perpendicular part of the ramus. The teeth are 
trilobed, two deep grooves excavating their inner and their 
outer surfaces. And, as the crowns of those of each jaw aro . 
placed opposite each other, they are worn flat. I 

The lust cervical and the anterior dorsal vertebrae are ' 
anchylosed together into a single " tri-vertebral " bone which 
moves by a hinge-joint upon the third dorsal. This and the 
succeeding dorso-lumbar vertebrie are immovably united, and, 
for the most part, anchylosed, together. The head of the first 
rib is engaged in the socket furnished to it by the tri-vertebral 
bone in such a manner as to be immovable, and the rib is not 
flat, but rounded and columnar. 

In the carpus, the cuneiform bone articulates with the 
fourth, as well as with the fifth metacarpal, the latter bone \ 
being entirely supported by the cuneiform. The metacarpalB ' 
and phalanges are all very short and broad. Tlie poller 
rudimentary, while the fifth digit is fully developed. 

The supra-con dylo id ridge of the femur is not distinct from 
the third trochanter, even if the latter can be said to exist at 
all. The metatarsal bones are as broad as they are long, or 
broader ; and, as in the fore-foot, the majority of the phalanges 
are comparatively short and truncated. 
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The Non-dbciduatb Mammalia^ — I. Ungulata. — A large 
number of the non-deciduate Mammalia are conveniently com- 
prehended under the title of the Ungulata^ tliough it may bo 
open to question whether the group thus named re])resents a 
single order, or more than one. 

In all the Ungulata the placenta is either diffuse, that is to 
Bay, the villi are scattered evenly over the surface of the 
chorion ; or it is cotyledonary, in which latter case, the villi 
are aoxjumulated in distinct patches on the chorion. These 
patches are called cotyledons. 

All Ungulata have milk-teeth, succeeded vertically by 
teeth of the permanent set. The teeth consist of enamel, 
dentine, and cement, and the grinders have broad crowns, 
with tuberculated, ridged, or folded enamel. 

Clavicles are never present. The limbs have not more 
than four complete digits. The ungual phalanges are clothed 
in obtuse horny sheaths, which are commonly very tliick and 
go by the name o£ hoof's. Upon these the weight of these 
quadrupeds is usually supported, whence they have been 
called unguUgrade, Some few, however, rest the weight of 
the body upon the under surfaces of the phalanges, or are 
digitlgrade, Tljo metacarpal and metatarsal bones are elon- 
gated, and take a vertical, or much inclined position. 

In the female, the mammae are either f(jw in number, when 
they are inguinal in povsition; or nuincjrous, wlien th(»y are dis- 
posed in two rows along the abdomen. 

The intestine is very generally providcjd with a ciccum of 
considerable size. 

Tlie cerebral hemispheres always cxhil)it convolutions, 
which are usually very numerous ; and, when the brain is 
viewed from above, the surface of the cerebellum is largely 
uncovered. 

The Ungulata are divisible into the Perlssodartyla and 
the Artiodactgla, though it is probable that the attempt to 
define these groups will break down with the increase of our 
knowledge of fossil forms. 

1. In the Perissodactyla, the number of the dorso-lumbar 
vertebrae is not fewer than twenty-two. The third digit of 
each foot is symmetrical* in itself, and the toes of the hind- 
foot are odd in number (Fig. 93, B). The femur has a third 
trochanter (Fig. 100-'). The two facets upon the front face 
of the astragalus are very unequal ; the less articulating with 
the cuboid bone. 

• Or at least very nearly so. 
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In the skull, tte tympanic bone is small ; and, as in sun- 
dry other Slaniiiials, the root of the pterygoid process of tho 
sphenoid is perforated by an aperture or canal. 

The posterior premolar teeth are, generally, very like the 
molars. The stomach is simple, and the cjecum exceedingly 
large. 

The teats are inguinal, or situated in the groin. When 
the head is provided with homy appendages, they are entire- 
ly epidermal and devoid of a bony core ; and they are placed 
in the middle line of the skull. 




Fio. 93.— A, Front nspMl of tt 

Navlcukrp. 4. li^lDCaneUtirm. B. Caboldc*. 
B, Poattrior aspect of thn lofl metotmans of a HnrM.- 

2, fi. Tlie uiDtalatulii of llie mdlmenbuy digtu. 

The J%rMsO[?((c(y?rtconsistofthe existing families ^Mi'dte, I 
Rhiiioeerotidm, and Tapiridce, and of the extinct faUBOlfi* | 
ritl(B and Macrauchenidm. 
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a. The Equidce, or Horses and Assea, have one toe on 
each foot — the third — much longer and larger than the rest 
The latter are represented only by their metacarpal or meta- 
tarsal bones, the inner and outer toes being absent, or repre- 
sented by mere ossicles (as rudiments of their metacarpals or 
metatarsals) iu all existing Equidae, But, iu the extinct Mlp- 
parion, the second and fourth digits were complete, though 
small and like dew-claws ; while tbe miocene AncJiitlierium, 
which most nearly approaches the J'alteot/ieridce, has the lat- 
eral toes much larger, and taking their share ia supporting 
the weight of the body. 

The dental formula is i. ^ c. \^iP-'n, \-r\ tn, \-:\. The 
tooth here counted as the first premolar may be a milk-tooth, 
as it appears to have neither predecessor nor successor, and 
soon disappears. 

The molar teeth present an outer wall, which is bicrescen- 
tio in transverse section; and two inner ridges, which are 
curved more or less inward and backward, and correspond re- 
spectively with the anterior and the posterior crescents of the 
outer wall. The valleys may be more or less completely filled 
up with cement, which also coats the tooth. The incisors are 
similar in form in each jaw, and in Equus D,n<l S'lpparion their 
crowns present a wide and deep median cavity, formed by a 
fold of the enamel. 

These are the distinctive characters of the Equidce. It 
may be useful to add some special details respecting the anat- 
omy of the Horse as a familiar example of the perissodactyle 
group. 

The Horse has seven cervical vertcbrie, twenty-four dorso- 
Inmbar (eighteen or nineteen of which are dorsal), five sacral, 
and about seventeen caudal vertebra. The atlas h: 
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wide lateral proceaaes, the faces of which look obliqiiely down- 
ward and forward, and upward and backward. The centra 
of the other cervical vertebrje are much elongated, strongly 
convex in front, and correspondingly concave behind. The 
neural spines are obsolete in alt but the seventh. The liga- 
mentwn nuchCB is a great sheet of clastic tissue, which extends 
from the spines of the anterior dorsal vertebra! to the occiput,' 
and is fixed, below, into the neural arches of the cervical ver- 
tebrte. 

In the dorsal region, the opisthoco^lous character of the 
oentra of the vertebra gradually diminishes, though the ante- 
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rior face of tho centrum of the last lumbar is still distinctly 
convex, Tbe spines of these Tertebrte increase in length to , 
the fourth or fifth. The spine of the sixteenth is vertical, , 
those in front inclining backward, and those behind a little i 
forward. 

In none of these vertebne do the prezygapophyses bend 
round the postzygapophyses of the vertebra in front, as is | 
often the case in the Arliodactyla. The transverse processes 
of the penultimate, and of tbe last, lumbar vertebriB present 
concave facets upon their posterior margins, which articulate ■ 
with convex facets developed upon the anterior margins of 
the last lumbar aad first sacral rertebrje respectively. 

In the skull, the plane of tbe supra-occipital is inclined 
upward and forward, and gives rise to tbe middle part of a 
transverse ridge which is continued at the sides into the squa- 
mosal. The ridges which limit the origins of the temporal 
muscles above, unite in tlie middle line posteriorly, and thus 
produce a. low sagittal crest. The orbit is bounded behind by 
the united post-orbital processes of the frontal and the jugat 
The lachrymal aperture lies in the orbit. The nasal bones 
unite, for a short distance only, with the premasilla. There 
is no prtenasal bone. The posterior margin of the palate is 
opposite the penultimate molar tooth. The glenoidal surface 
is transversely elongated and convex from before backward. 

The tvmpanic bulla is not very large, and is rugose inferi- 
orly. It ia not anchylosed with the surrounding bones. ■ Tbe 
post-tympanie process of the squamosal does not approach 
the post-glenoidal process of the same bone, below the meatva 
auditoriua. 

The proper mastoid process is distinct, but short. There 
is a lung and strong paramastoid developed from the ex-oo- 

The rami of tbe mandible are anchylosed at the symphysis. 
The perpendicular part of each ramus is long, the condyle 
transverse and convex from before backward, and the narrow 
coronoid process rises far above the level of the condyle. In 
a longitudinal section of the skull the cerebral chamber lies 
almost altogether in front of that for the cerebellum. 

The structure of the limbs of the Horse ia such as might 
be expected from its preeminent cursorial powers. 

That excessive development of the epidermis which gives 
rise to a nail takes place, in tbe Horse, not only upon the 
dorsal surface of the terminal joint of Ibe digit, but upon its 
ventral surface and sides, and thus produces a hoof. 
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The animal is supported by theae grpatly-developcd nails, 
and lienoe is said to be unguUgrade. The long axis of iUi 
phalanges are greatly iuclined to the surface upon which it 
stands, while those of the metacarpals and metatarsals arepei^ 
pendicular and greatly elongated. The wrist of the Horse 
thus comes to oocupy the middle of the length of its fore-leg, 
&nd constitutes what is improperly called the " knee." The 




heel is similarly raised to the middle of the hind-leg, and ia 
termed the " hock." The forearm and the leg are free, but 
their motions are almost restricted to an antero-posterior 
plane. The forearm is fiKcd in the prone position. The arm 
and thigh are closely applied to the sides of the body and en* 
closed in the common integument, so as to be capable of very 
little proper motion. At the same time, the axis of the hu- 
merus is inclined obliquely backward and downward, at right 
nngloa with the long axis of tlie scapula ; and that of the 
femur obliquely forward and downward at right angles with 
that of the os innominatum ; and the long axes of both these 
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bones make a great angle with those of the forearm and leg 
respectively. Each limb thus forms a sort of double C spring, 
upon the top of which the weight of the body is supported — 
in the hind-limbs by means of the solid connection of the ilia 
with the sacrum ; in the fore-Hmbs, by the great muBonlar 
filings formed by the serratus magnus and the levator anguH 

The scapula is long and i 
the low spine 1 
coracoid process 
no clavicle. 

The head of the huraenia looks 
backward, and the distal articular sur- 
face of the bone is completely gingly- 
moid. The two bones of tlie antibra- 
chium are anchylosed ; the shaft of the 
ulna becomes exceedingly slender, and 
its small distal end is dtstinguifihable 
only with difficulty. The articular sur- 
face for the carpaJ bones is, therefore, 
almost wholly furnished by the radius. 
There are seven carpal bones, the tra- 
pezium being obsolete. A line pro- 
longing the axis of the third metacar- 
pal and that of the 03 magnum does 
not pass through that of the lunare, 
but corresponds more nearly with the 
junction between seaphoides and 

The pollex and the fifth digit are Fih, bs.— Fmniviewortiierieiii 
suppressed, or represented only by mi- K^VlS^'-ji.^ 
nute nodules of bone, and the only phoida. 4. RBinamo. tt.^ 
complete digit is the third ; the sec- ^eKrtdea. ' °^'™' ' ' 
ond and the fourth being represented 
only by the splint-like metacarpal bones. The third meta-l 
carpal, which is somewhat flattened from before backward, " 
nearly symmetrical in itselt Careful observation, 1 
shows the inner moiety to be rather the broader. 

There are two large sesamoid bones {the greater sesamoidril 
developed in the ligaments which connect the metacarpal with 
the basal phalanx ; and one transversely -elongated sesamoid 
gives attachment to the tendon of the perforating flexor, and 
lies upon the ventral aspect of the joint between the middle 
and the distal phalni 
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Tlie osaa innomimita aro clongftted, and tlieir long axes, 
ott the length of which depends tlie proportional size of the 
"quarter" of a Horse, form an acute angle with the spine. 
The crests of the ilia are wide and directed transversely, and 
the aympliysis pubis is very long. 
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The fomur has a large third trochanter {', Fig. 100), into 
which the glutosua maximua is inserted. Its head presents a 
deep pit for the round ligament, and there is a peculiar and 
very characteristic fossa ('") on the inner and posterior face of 
the distal moiety of the bone. 

The proximal end of the fibula is reduced to a mere rudi- 
ment; its shaft is not represented by bone; and its distal end 
ia anchylosed with the tibia, and has the appearance of being 
an external malleolar process of that bone. The distal end 
of the tibia presents two deep, obtiquely-directed concavities, 
which correspond with the convexities of the astragalus. 

There are six or seven tarsal bones, according as the eitto- 
nnd meso-cuneiform bones remain distinct or become anchy- 
losed. The astragalus {Fig. 93 A, 94 B) is oxtremely cliarao- 
teristic. It presents two convex ridges separated by a deep 
fossa, and directed obliquely from behind and within, forward 
and outward, to tbe tibia; and it has a nearly flat distal faoe, 
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not borne upon aay distinct neck, which articulates almost 
ivUoUy with the naviculore, presenting onij a verj small facet 
to the cuboid. 

The naviculare and the ecto-cnnei- 
form are peculiarly broad and flattened 
in form (Fig. 93 A, 94 B). 

The metatarsus and digits repeat the 
fliTangements of the fore-limb ; but the I 
principal metatarsal is more dender in 
its proportions, and is flattened iroia 
side to side rather than from before back- 
ward (Fiff. 93 B, 94 B). 

As might be expected, the principal 
peculiarities of the muscular system of 
the Horse are to be observed in the 

The serratus magnus and the levator 
anguli acapulm (which really form one 
muscle), together with a atemoscapu- 
laris, form the great sling already men- 
tioned, by which the weight of the fore- 
part of the body is transmitted to the 
anterior extremities. The power of 
abduction ia hardly needed by a purely 
cursorial animal; hence the deltoid ia 
reduced to its acapular portion, which is 
very small. On the other hand, the 
pro- and re-tractors, the flexors and ex- 
tensors, are well developed. The supra- TU 
and infraspinatus are large. There is 
a great cepftalo-humeraiis, answering to 
the clavicular portions of the human 
stemomastoid and of the deltoid, which 
run into one another, in consequence of F"- i* 
the total absence of the clavicle. The i. i 
anterior portion of the stemomastoid is ^^ 
fixed to the mandible, and thus becomes "i""! 
" ate rnom axillary, '* 

The latisaimus dorsi and teres mt. 
cles are very large, as are the flesoi 
antibrachium. 

The supinators and pronators are wanting ; but there 
a distict extensor minimi dlgiti, the tendon of which unites I 
with that of the extensor communis. Radial and ulnar e 
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tensors of the carpus are also present. The Jlexor perforcUtis 
has only a single tendon, which splits, and is attached, as 
usual, to the sides of the middle phalanx. The flexor per- 
forans also has only a single tendon, which pierces the 
former, and is inserted into the lesser sesamoid and the distal 
phalanx. 

The interossei of the third digit are represented only by 
the ligaments which connect the greater sesamoid bones wita 
the metacarpal, and in which a few muscular fibres are some- 
times found. There are said to be two others, one for each 
lateral metacarpal, and a lumbricalis. 

In the hind-limb, the femoral muscles are in the Horse 
the same as in Man, but enormously developed. There is 
no tibialis anticuSy peronceus longxia^ or brevis^ nor any tibialis 
posticus. 

The extensor longus digitorum has a head which arises 
from the external condyle of the femur ; there is a simple eaj- 
tensor brevis. 

The flexor hallucis and flexor digitorum perforans unite 
into the single perforating flexor tendon for the distal phalanx ; 
while the perforated tendon is the termination of that of the 
plantariSj which passes over a pulley furnished by the cal- 
caneum. 

The deciduous or milk dentition of the Horse has the fol- 
lowing formula : dJ, J^J d,c, J^ d.m, J .' J. It is complete at birth, 
with the exception of the outer incisors, which appear before 
the foal is nine months old. The incisors have the same struct- 
ure as in the adult. The canines and first deciduous molars 
are simple and very small, the canines being smaller than the 
molars. In the upper jaw, the other deciduous molars all have 
the same structure. The outer wall of the tooth is bent in 
such a manner as to present, from before backward, two con- 
cave surfaces separated by a vertical ridge. From the anterior 
end, and from the middle, of this outer wall, two laminae of 
the crown pass inward and backward, so as to be convex in- 
ward and concave outward, and thus to include two spaces 
between themselves and the outer wall. From the inner sur- 
face of the hinder part of each of these crescentic laminae a 
vertical pillar is developed, and the inner surface of the pillar 
is grooved vertically. The outer wall, the laminne, and the 
pillars, are all formed of dentine and enamel, thickly coated 
with cement. The attrition which takes place during mastica- 
tion wears down the free surfaces of all these parts, so as, in 
the long-run, to lay bare a surface of dentine in the middle of 
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each, surrounded by a band of enamel, alid, outside this, by 
the cement with which the interspacea are filled. The band 
of enamel is simple and unplaited. The general pattern of 
tJie worn surface may be described as coBsistine, esternally, 
of two longitudinal crescents, one behind the other, and with 
their concavities turned outward which arise from the wear 
of the wall ; internal to these, of two other crescents, partly 
transverse in direction, and connected by their anterior ends 
with the wall, whicb arise {rora the wear of the laminte ; and 
attached to the inner surface of these, two hour-glass-shaped 
surfaces, produced by the wear of the grooved pillars. 

In the mandible, the structure of the molars and the re- 
sulting pattern are quite different. The outer wall presents 
two convex surfaces separated by a longitudinal depression, 
and thus reverses the conditions observable in the upper 
molars. The result of the wear of this is, necessarily, two 
crescents, the concavities of which are turned inward. A 
vertical pillar, longitudinally grooved on its inner face, is de- 
veloped on the inner face of the tooth at the junction of the 
anterior and posterior crescents, and gives rise to a deeply- 
bifurcated surface when worn. A second smaller pillar ap- 
pears in connection witii the inner face of the posterior end 
of the outer wall. 

Thus the grinding surfece of the upper molars may be rep- 
resented by four crescents with two inner pillars ; and that 
of the lower molars by two crescents witb two inner pillars. 
The upper crescents are concave outward ; the lower concave 
inward; and by this arrangement, together with the unequal 
wear of the dentine, enamel, and cement, a permanently un- 
even triturating surface is secured. 

As is the general rule among Mammals, the first permanent 
molar is the first permanent tootli which appears (unless the 
eruption of the inner incisor be contemporary with it), and it 
comes into place and use long before the deciduous molars are 
shed and replaced by the premolars. Hence, when the last 
premolar comes into place as a fresh and unworn tooth, the 
first molar, which lies nest to it, is already considerably worn. 
This disparity of wear ia maintained for a long time, and 
furnishes a very useful means of distinguishing the last pre- 
molar from the first molar in the adult, when, as in the Horse, 
the premolars and molars are very similar. 

The first deciduous molar usually falls out when the first 
premolar appears, and is not replaced ; but it is occasionally 
retained. All the other milk-teeth have successors, and there 
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are three permanent molars. Consequently the dental formula 
of the adult Horse is 

.8'8 1—1 8*8 8*8 .^ 

*• Ti ^» 1^2^^' 8"^ ^* r"8 = 4U. 

The permanent canines are the last teeth to be fully de- 
veloped, and, in the mare, they do not often make their appear- 
ance. The upper canines are distant from the outer incisors, 
while the lower canines are quite close to them. In both jaws 
there is a wide interval, or diastema j between the canines and 
the premolars. 

The deep valley of the incisor teeth becomes filled up with 
masticated matter, and thus the dark '' mark " is produced. 
As the incisors wear down, the mark changes its form in con- 
sequence of the differences in the transverse section of the 
valley at different points ; and eventually, when the wear has 
extended beyond the bottom of the valley, it disappears. The 
presence or absence of the " mark " thus serves as an indica- 
tion of age. The structure and patterns of the grinding sur- 
faces of the permanent molars are essentially the same as those 
of the milk-molars; but the enamel becomes more or less 
plaited ; and, at an advanced period of life, the development 
of the long teeth is completed by the formation of roots. It 
is important to notice that the last molar of the Horse is not 
more complex in its structure than the other molars, and that 
the last milk-molar is not more complex than the premolar 
which succeeds it. 

The alimentary canal of the Horse is about eight times as 
long as the body. The stomach, simple in its form, presents 
a cardiac and a pyloric division, which arc sharply distin- 
guished by the dense epithelium which lines the inner surface 
of the former. 

The ciecum is enormous, having fully twice the volume of 
the stomach. There is no gall-bladder. A cartilage is de- 
veloped in the septum of the heart. There is no Eustachian 
valve, and only one anterior cava remains. The aorta divides 
immediately after its origin into an anterior and a posterior 
trunk ; the latter becomes the thoracic aorta ; the former is 
the source of the arteries for tlie head and the anterior ex 
tremities, giving off first the left subclavian, and then as 
an " iimominata " supplying the right subclavian and the 
carotids. 

The trachea divides into only two bronchi, no accessory 
bronchus being given off to the right lung. In the brain the 
following points are worthy of notice : The medulla oblongata 
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presents corpora trapezotdea. The flocculi do not project at 
the sides of the cerebeUum, and the Tennis and lobes of the 
cerebellum are unsjinmetricallr convoluted. The cerebral 
hemispheres are elongated and subcjlindrical, and do not 
overlap the cerebellum when the brain is viewed from above. 
The sulci are very deep, and separate numerous gjri, upon the 
upper and outer surfaces of the hemispheres. The uncinate 
gyrus (or natiform protuberance) and the region which answers 
to the insula are not hidden by the overlapping of the con- 
volutions in the lateral aspect of the brain. The Sylvian fis- 
sure is indicated. The corpus callaeum is large, and the an- 
terior commissure is of moderate size. Tlie posterior comn 
of the lateral ventricle is wanting. 

Large air-sacs are connected with the Eustachian tubes. 

The testes pass into a scrotum, but tbe unguinal canal re- 
mains permanently open. 

The prostate is single, Cowper's glands are present, and 
there is a large uterus masculimus. The large penis is shel- 
tered within a prepuce and is retracted by a special muscle, 
which arises from the sacrum. 

The uterus is divided into two comua, and the vagina of 
the virgin mare is provided with a hymen. The period of 
gestation is eleven months. The yelk-sac of the fcetus is 
small and oval. The allantois spreads over the whole interior 
of the chorion and covers the amnion, which is vascular. The 
minute villi which it supplies with vessels are evenly scattered 
over the whole surface of the chorion. 

The existing Eguid<B are naturally restricted to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; and are distinguished into the Horses, 
which have homy patches on the inner sides of both pairs of 
limbs — above the wrist in the fore-limb and on the inner side 
of the metatarsus in the hind-limb ; and the Asses, which 
possess such callosities only on the fore-limbs. 

Fossil remains of EquidcB are abundant in the later ter- 
tiary deposits of Europe, Asia, and the Americas ; but the 
group is not known to be represented earlier than the miocene. 

The Squidce are among the very few groupB of Mammalia, 
the geological history of which is sufficiently well known, to 
prove that the existing forma have resulted from the gradual 
modification of very different ancestral types. The skeleton 
of the older pliocene and newer miocene Sipparion very 
closely resembles that of an Ass, or a moderate-sized Horse, 
There is a curious depression on the face in front of the orbit, 



aoraewhal like that which lodges the "larmier" of a stag 
(traces tif which are observable io some of the older Epeciea 
of Equua) ; otherwise the cranium is altogether like that of 
a Horse. Again, the shaft of the ulna is verj slenOer, but it 
is larger than in the Horse, and is distinctly traceable through- 
out its whole length although firmly anchylosed with the 
radius. The dietal end of the fibula is so completely snctiy- 
losed with the tibia, that, as in the Horse, it is difficult to 
discern any trace of the primitive separation of the bones. 
But, as has been already mentioned, each limb possesses three 
complete toes — ooo strong, median, and provided with a large 
hoof, while the two lateral toes are so small that they do not 
extend beyond tlie fetloek- joint. In the fore-limb, rudiments 
of the first and fifth toes have been found. 

The teeth are exceedingly liko-those of tlie Horse, but the 
crowns of the molars are shorter; and, in the upper jaw, that 
which, in the true Horses, is a large fold of the inner face of 
the tooth becomes a detached pillar. The Bmoller plications 
of the enamel are also more numerous, close-set, and compli- 
cated. On the outer face of the lower milk-molars there is a 
ooluiiin such as exists in the Stags. Of this a rudiment exists, 
as a fold, iu the corresponding teeth of the existing Horse. 

In the genus A.nchHherium, all the known remains of 
which are of older mioceiie (and, perhaps, newer eocene) age, 
the skeleton In general is still extraordinarily like that of a 
Horse. The skull, however, is smaller in proportion than in 
the Horse, and the jaws are more slender. Tlie hindemiost 
molar tooth is situated farther back under the orbit, and the 
orbit itself is not completely encircled by bone, as it is in the 
Horses and Hipporions. 

The shaft of the ulua is stouter than in Jlipparion, and is 
less closely united with the radius. The fibula appears, at any 
rate in some .cases, to have been a complete though slender 
bone, the distal end of which is still closely united with the 
tibia, thougli much more distinct than in the Hipporions and 
the Horses. In some specimens, however, the middle of the 
shaft seems to have been incompletely ossified. Not only are 
there three toes in each foot, as in ^i/marion, but the inner 
and the outer toes are so large that they must have rested 
upon the ground. Thus, so far as the limbs are concerned, the 
Anchitherium is just such a step beyond the Hipparion, as 
the Slf^arion is beyond the Horse, in the direction of a less 
specialized quadniped. The teeth are still more divergent 
from the Equine type. The incisors are smaller in proportion. 
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and their crowns lack the peculiar pit which characterize 
those of Equua and Blpparion. The lirst grinder is propoi^l 
tionately much larger, especially in the upper jaw, and likea 
the other six has a short crown and no thick coat of cemenb.W 
The pattern of their crowns is wonderfully simplified. The \ 
fore and hind ridpes run with bnt a slight obliquity across the 
crown, and the piflars are iittie more than enlargements of the 
ridgea, while in the lower jaw these piUars have almost disap- 
peared. But the foremost of the six principal grinders is still 
somewhat larger than the rest, and the posterior lobe of thoj 
last lower molar is small, as in the other EquideB. 

In all those respects In which AnchitAerium daparts froni 
the modem Equine type, it approaches that of the extinolia 
I'almothena ; and this is so much the case that Cuvier coo^ 
sidered the remains of the Anehitherium with which he waifl 
acquainted to be those of a species of PalcBotherium. 

b. In the Shinocerotidce the second, third, and fourth toeSB 
are nearly equally developed in both the fore- aud the hind- J 
feet. 

The dental formula is i. — or i.~c. l^p.m. ^ 
But the teeth differ from those of the Horse in many other 
respects besides the number of the incisors and the absence of 
canines. Thus, the upper incisors differ greatly in form from 
those which are situated in the lower jaw ; and, in some spe- 
cies, incisors are absent. Theh crowns aro not folded as in 
the Horse. The peculiarities of the grinding teeth will be 
mentioned below. 

The skin is very thick and may be converted into a jointed 
armor ; the hair is scanty, Tho upper lip is much produced 
and is very flexible. In some species one, or sometimes two, 
horns are attached in the middle line to the nasal or frontal 
bones. But these horns are formed, as it were, by agglomer- 
ation of a great number of hair-like shafts. 

The distal phalanges of the tridactyle feet of the Rhinoce- 
ros are invested by small hoofs ; but these do not entirely 
support the weight of the body, which rests, in great measure, 
upon a large callous pad developed from the under face of the 
metacarpal and metatarsal regions ; these are much shorter 
than in the Horse. 

The dorso-lumbar vertebra) aro twenty-two or twenty-three, 
of which twenty are dorsal. There are four sacral and twen- 
ty-two caudal. The cervical vertebrae, as in the Horse, are 
strongly opisthoco;lous, and the transverse processes of the 
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last lumbar articulate with those of the penultimate lumbar 
and with the sacrum. 

The skull differs from that of the Horse in the absence of 
any frontal or zygomatic processes in consequence of which 
the orbit and temporal fossa form one cavity. The nasals are 
immense, and are separated from iha premaxillae by a wide 
extent of the maxilla on each side. The premaxillse are rela- 
tively small and reduced to little more than their palatine por- 
tions. The glenoidal surface of the mandible is transverse 
and convex. The squamosal sends down an immense postr 
glenoidal process, which is longer than either the post-tym- 
panic or the paramastoid. It unites with the post-tympanic 
to form a kind of false auditory meatus, in the absence of any 
proper ossified canal of that kind. The periotic and the tym- 
panic bones are anchylosed, the tympanic being a mere irreg- 
ular hoop of bone. The pars mastoidea is completely hidden 
by the junction of the short post-tympanic with the long par- 
amastoid. The hinder margin of the bony palate is opposite 
the middle of the antepenultimate molar. 

The mandibular condyle is transverse and convex. The 
perpendicular portion of the ramus is large, and the coronoid 
process ascends slightly above the condyle. In a vertical and 
longitudinal section of the skull, the form of the cerebral cav- 
ity is seen to be similar to that of the Horse. The inner and 
outer tables of the bony roof of the skull are separated by 
great air-cavities. 

The spine of the scapula has no acromion, but gives off a 
strong recurved process from the middle of its length. 

The radius and ulna are complete, but are anchylosed. 

The carpus has the eight ordinary bones. In the manus 
the digits ii., iii., iv., are complete, and a bony tubercle articu- 
lated with the outer facet of the cuneiforme represents digit 
V. The digit iii. is largest and longest, and its phalanges are 
symmetrical in themselves ; those of the digits ii. and iv. are 
not sj^mmetrical in themselves. The terminal phalanges have 
somewhat the form of the coffin-bone of the Horse. 

The ilia have wide, transversely-directed crests, as in the 
Horse. The femur is provided with a very strong third tro- 
chanter. The tibia and the fibula are complete, and the tarsus 
has the ordinary seven bones. The pulley of the astragalus 
is not very deeply grooved, and is hardly at all oblique. The 
facet for the cuboid is very small. The metatarsals resemble 
the metacarpals in their number and symmetry, but there is 
no rudiment of the fifth. 
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In some species oiShin 
milk detention, and \-{ or |^ incisors in the permanent denti- 
tion. In the lutter the upper ioeisora are large, long-crowned 
teeth, very unlike the lower ones, of which it seems probable 
that only one pair, in any case, are permanent teeth. In some 
Rhinoceroses, as has been already stated, the adult is devoid 
of incisor teeth. 

There are no canines in eJtiier dentition. Of the four milk- 
molars, the first, as in the Horee, is smallc-r than the others, 
and is not replaced. The structure of bolh the upper and the 
lower molars is substantially the some as in the Horse, but the 
roots are developed much sooner ; the lamiuse of the upper , 
molars take a much more transverse direction ; the lamina; o' 
the upper molars do not develop pillars, though i 
crests may be developed from the two faces of the poster 
lamina ; the lower molars have no pillars ; and the cement ' 
does not fill up the valleys between the wall and the laminss. 

The cardiac division of the simple, though large slomach, 
is liued by a white callous epithelium, aa in the Horse. The 
smalt intestine presents large processes or tags, half an inch 
lung or more, upon which the true villi are bome. The 
CJecum is very large, and the colon enormous. There is no 
gall-bladder. The heart and brain are very similar to those 
of the Horse. 

Tlie male can hardly be said to have a scrotum, as the 
testes lie close to the abdominal ring. A prostate, vesiculre 
seminales, and Cowper's glands, are present. The long penis 
has a mushroom-shaped glans, and the animal is retromingcnt. 
The eomua uteri are proportion atcly longer than in llie mare. 
The teats are two and inguinal in position. The characters 
of the tcEtiil membranes and the nature of the placentation are 
unknown. 

At the present day the genus iJWnoceros is confined to 
Africa and Asia. The African species all have two homs, 
a nearly smooth skin, and the adult has no incisors. The 
Asiatic species have one horn only (except that of Sumatra, 
which has two). The skin is marked out by deep folds into 
shields, and the adults have well-developed incisors. 

Rhinoceroses are known in the fossil state as far back as 
the mioccne epoch. JR. Uchorhinvg, with the nasal septum 
ossified, and a covering of long woolly hair, inhabited Europe 
and Asia during the cold of the glacial epoch,, M. incisivus 
had four digits in the manus, and larger incisor teeth than any 
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existing species, i?. hexajyrotodon had more numerous inois* 
ors than any other species. 

c. In the Tapiridm there are four toes on the front-foot, 
though the ulnar digit does not reach the ground. The hind- 
foot has three toes. 

The dental formula is i, ri ^» FT i>.?^. r^z w^i. jt,. 

The molar teeth each present two transverse, or slightly- 
oblique ridges, connected by a low wall externally. 

The skin is soft and hairy^ and the muzzle and snout are 
prolonged into a short proboscis. 

The Tapirs have twenty-three or twenty-four dorso-lumbar 
vertebrae, of which nineteen or twenty are usually dorsal. 
The centra of these vertebrae, and the transverse processes of 
the last lumbars, liave the same peculiarities as those of the 
Horse and Rhinoceros. There are seven sacral and about 
twelve caudal vertebrae. The skull is partly Rhinocerotic, 
partly Equine, in its characters. Thus there is a sagittal crest 
— the post-tympanic processes are large, but they are not so 
long as the paramastoids, and they do not unite with the post- 
glenoidal processes beneath the meatas. In these respects 
the Tapir is Horso-like, but in the following it is more Rhino- 
cerotic. 

Thus the tympanic is quite rudimentary ; the post-glenoid- 
al process is larger than in the Horse ; the orbit is not sepa- 
rated from the temporal fossa ; the nasals are widely sepa- 
rated from the premaxillas ; the premaxillae arc very small, and 
are early anchylosed. 

The hinder margin of the osseous palate is opposite the 
anterior edge of the penultimate molar. The mandibular rami 
unite in a very long symphysis ; the ascending portion of the 
ramus is large, and projects backward with a convex edge in 
a remarkable manner. Th(jre is a high coronoid process. 

In the fore-limb, the scapula has no acromion, and the 
coracoid is a mere tubercle. Tlie supraspinous fossa is very 
much larger than in the Horse or Rhinoceros. The radius and 
the ulna are complete, but not movable upon one another. 
Although, by the completion of the fifth digit, in addition to 
the second, third, and fourth, there are four digits in the 
manus, the Perissodactyle character is manifested by the fact 
that the third is longest, and symmetrical in itself, while the 
others are asymmetrical. The femur has a strong third tro- 
chanter ; the fibula is complete ; the astragalus more Rhino- 
cerotic than Equine. There is no trace of a hallux, but the 
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fifth digit of tbe pes appeal's to be represented by a 
rudiment. 

In the presence of the full complenient of i 
canines the Tapir is more Horse-like than Khinocerotic, but ia 
still very peculiar; for the outer upper incisors are larger than 
the canines, while the outer lower incisors are much smaller 
than the canines, and are apt to fall out at a certain age. The 
canines, are still more closely approximated to the incisors 
than in the Horse, especially in the lower jaw, and, conse- 
quently, the diastema is very large. The six posterior molars 
in the upper jaw, and the five posterior molars in the lower, 
present nearly the same structure. There ia a low outer wall 
with two slightiy-marked concavities (in the maxillary teeth) 
or conTexitiea (in the mandibular teeth) oo its outer face. 
From this two ridge-like laminse run inward and a little back- 
ward acroaa tiie crown of the tooth. The valleys are broad 
and shallow, and the coat of cement very thin. The molar 
tooth of the Tapir thus represents the plan of structure com- 
mon to the Perissodaclj/le in its simplest form. Deepen the 
valleys, increase the curvature of the wall and laminse, give 
the latter a more directly backward slope ; cause them to de- 
velop accessory ridgos and pillars, and increase the quantity 
of cement ; and the upper molar of the Tapir will gradually 
pass through the structure of that of the Rhinoceros to that 
of the Horse. 

In the anterior upper premolar (or niUk-molar ?) the an- 
terior moiety of the crown is incompletely developed, lu the 
anterior lower premolar the anterior basal process, wliich ex- 
ists in all the molars, is excessively developed, so that the 
crown of the tooth assumes the bicresccntic pattern of the 
Rhinoceros's lower grinder. This probably indicates the man- 
ner in which the Tapiroid form of inferior molar is converted 
into the Rhinocerotic, or Equine, form, 

Tlie stomach ia simple and oval, the cardiac and pyloric 
orifices being closely approximated. The wecum ia proportion- 
ally smaller than in tbe Horse or Rhinoceros. There is no 
mill-bladder. The heart is devoid of a septal bone and of a 
Eustachian valve. Tliere is only a sinffle vena cava anterior, 
and the aorta divides into an anterior and a posterior trunk. 
There ia no third bronchus. No distinct scrotum is presenL 
There are vesicuhe aeminales and prostatic glands, but no 
Cowper's glands. The placentation is diffuse. The teats are 
two, and inguinal. 

There are two or three species of Tapir at present living 
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in South America and one in Southwest China, Malacca, and 
Sumatra, The genus Tapirua has been found fossil in Europe 
in rocks of miocene age. The closely-allied extinct genera 
Lophiodon (and Coryphodon ?) carry the Tapiridce back 
through the eocene epoch. 

d. The Palceotfieridoe, — These are all extinct animals, the 
remains of which are found in the older tertiary rocks ; and 
which are closely allied, on the one hand, with the Horses and, 
on the other, with the Tapirs, 

The type of the family, Palmotheridium^ resembles the 
Tapir in most respects, but has only three digits in the manus 
as well as in the pes. The dental formula, however, is 

i, ~^ c. jiij p.m. 4t^ ^-i^i* ^^^ diastema is smaller than in the 

Tapir, and the patterns of the grinding teeth of both jaws 
are more like those of the Rhinoceros. 

e. The Macrauchenidoe. — Tlie genus Macrauchenia is also 
an extinct form, which occurs in later tertiary or quaternary 
deposits in South America, 

The feet are tridactyle, and the dental formula is 

i. y. J- c pY p^rn* \':\ m, Ji-J The teeth are disposed in a nearly 

continuous series. Tlie crowns of the incisors present a deep 
fossa, as in the Kquidm, The molars are in part Ecpiino, in 
part Khinooerotic in character. The skull is, on the whole. 
Equine, but the nasal bones are very short and Tapiroid. The 
vertcbnc of the long neck are extraordinarily similar to those 
of the Camelidop^ and especially of the Llamas. 

2. The Artiodactyla, — The number of the dorso-lumbar 
vertebrae in this group is always fewer than twenty-two, and 
rarely exceeds nineteen. 

The tliird digit of each foot is asymmetrical in itself, and 
usually forms a symmetrical pair with the fourth digit ; and 
the functional toes of the hind-foot are even in number — that 
is to say, either two or four. 

The femur is devoid of any third trochanter; the facets 
upon the distal face of the astragalus are subequal, that for 
the cuboid being nearly as large as that for the navicular 
bone. The tympanic is large, and the pterygoid process of 
the sphenoid is not perforated. 

The posterior [)remclar teeth usually differ a good deal 
from the succeeding molars, being sim})lor in pattern. The 
last milk-molar in the lower jaw is trilobed ; but this is also 
the case in some Perisaodactyla. 
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The stomach is more or less complex. Tbe cJEOum, though 
well developed, is Bmallcr than in the Perissodactyla, 

The niammiB are inguinal or abdominal. When homa are 
present, they are double, supported, wholly or partly, by the 
frontal bone and provided with an osseous core, vrhich is 
almost always an outgrowth from that bone. 

The Artiodiictyla are divisible into the ^OTt-Suminantia 
and tbe Suminantia. 

A. Tiie Nbn-Ruminantia usually have more than one pair 
of incisors in the upper jaw. Tbe molar teeth have either a 
niamraillate, a transversely-ridged, or a rhjnocerotic pattern. 
In only one genus, Dicotylea, are any of the metacarpal or 
metatarsal bones anchylosed together. They are devoid of 
horns, and the stomach has rarely more than two divisions. 

The NbnSaminanlia are divisible into three iarailies: 
The Suidee, the Slppopotamidce, and the Anoplotheridie ; but 
more or fewer of the members of this last group may have 
ruminated, 

a. The Suidts have the skin of mpderate thickness and 
hairy ; the limbs slender, and the third and fourth toes con- 
siderably longer than the second and fifth. The teata are 
abdominal, and there is a scrotum. The denta! formula varies 
considerably, but the molars have a multitubercuiate or trans- 
versely-ridged grinding surface. 

In the genus 8m, the dental formula is i. |^ c. \-\ p.m. 

By way of contrast with the Horse, I add some more de- 
tailed statements regarding the anatomy of the Pig as a com- 
mon and very good example of an Artiodactyle. The Pig has 
seven cervical vertebra, nineteen* dorso-Iumbar, of which 
fourteen are dorsal, four sacral, and twenty to twenty-three 
caudal. Tbe. atlas has wide oblique alas, as in the Horse. 
Tbe centra of the other cervical vertebra are short, with 
nearly flat articular surfaces, and this flatness ts retained in 
the dorso-lumbar region. The cervical and dorsal vertebne are 

Erovided with long spines, that of the first dorsal vertebra 
sing the longest of alL Up to the twelfth dorsal the spines 
aU slope backward; beyond it they slope forward, if at all. 

In the ninth dorsal vertebra the postzygapophysis presents 
sn articular surface on its dorsal side, and the prezygapopbysis 
of the tenth vertebra bends round so as to overlap this surface. 
This character is continued in tbe succeeding vcrtcbne as faf 
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as the first sacral. The transverse processes of the penulti- 
mate and last lumbar vertebrae are tolerably long, but they are 
inclined forward as well as outward, and do not articulate 
with one another, or with the first sacral. 

In the skull the supraoccipital is inclined upward and for- 
ward into a great transverse crest, to which the parietals con- 
tribute but little. The parietals are early anchj^losed. The 
temporal ridges remain widely separated in the middle of the 
roof of the skull. 

The frontal bone has a iX)st-orbital process, and so has the 
jugal, but the two do not meet so as to bound the orbit. The 
lachrymal is very large, and its two canals open on the face. 
The nasals are very long, and the premaxillas unite with them 
for a great distance. There is a praenasal l)oiie, or ossification 
of the cartilaginous septum of the; nose. The bony palate ex- 
tends back beyond the level of the last molar. The base of 
the external pterygoid process is not perforated. The surface 
for the articulation of the lower jaw is transversely elongated, 
convex from b(3f()re backwanl, and bounded behind and inter- 
nally by a post-glonoidal ridge. 

The tympanic bulla is very largo, and the exceedingly long 
bony meatus curves upward and outward, between the squamo- 
sal and the mastoid, with both of which it is anchylosed, to 
the root of the zygoma, whore its aperture looks almost directly 
upward. The post-tympanic is closely appressod to the post- ' 
glenoidal process, so as, with the latter, to encircle the meatus. 
The proper mastoid is distinct, though short, but there is a 
very long parainastoid dovelopod from the exoccipital and ex- 
tending behind and below the mastoid. 

The rami of the mandible anj (joniph^tely anchylosed at the 
sj'mphysis. There is a long pcr])eu(licular portion of the 
ramus. The condyle is transversely elongated and convex, 
antero-postoriorly ; the coronoid process ascends hardly higher 
than it. In a longitudinal section, the cavity of the cerebral 
hemispheres is more rounded than in the Horse, and lies 
above, as well as in front of, that for the cerebellum. 

The scapula is long and narrow. It is devoid of acromion, 
and has but a small coracoid process. 

The radius and ulna are complete, but are anchylosed to- 
gether in the prone position. The distal end of the ulna 
articulates with the cuneiform bone. 

The carpus contains eight bones, but the radial bone in 
the distal series may be either the trapezium, or a rudiment 
of the poUez, The Juuare and the axis of the third metacarpal 
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Lave the same relatJon as in the Horse. The tliii'd and fourth 
digits are larger than the other two, and form a symmetrical 
pair. There are sesamoid bones on the ventral face of the 
Articulations bettreen the metacarpal and the basal phalanx, 
and of that between the middle and the distal phalanges. 
Each distal phalanx is incased in a small hoof. The fenrnr 
has a round ligament. There is no third trochanter. The 
fibula is complete, and its distal end articulates with the cal- 
caneum. There ore the usual seven tarsal bones. The tibial 
end of the astragalus has the form of a deeply-grooved pulley, 
the direction of the groove corresponding nearly with the 
length of the foot. The distal end presents a convex sub- 
cylindrical surface divided by a ridge into two facets, of 
which one is somewhat less than the other, and articulates 
with tiie cnboid. 

The metatarsus and phalanges of the pes are disposed like 
the ooiresponding bones in the munus. 

The fore-part of the body is supported upon the anterior 
extremities by a muscular sling composed of the xerratvs, leva- 
tor anffuli scapulm, and stemoaeapularis, much as in the Horse, 
with which the Pig exhibits a general correspondence in its 
myology. The muscles which move the digits, however, hai'e 
midergone less modification. Each digit of the msnus, for 
example, has its proper extensors, and there is an extensor ossia 
nieiacarpi poliicis which ends on the basal phalanx of the 
second digil. A. pronator (ere* is insertedinto the lower half 
of the radius. The JUxor perf{yra1ma has only two tendons, 
which go to the third and fourth digits. The^exor p^/orartB 
sends two large tendons to the third ami fourth, and two small 
ones to the second and fifth digits. There is a large interoa- 
eeus muscle on the radial side of the tiiird digit, and another 
on the ulnar side of the fourth ; but the interossei of the inter- 
space between these digits are represented only by fibrous 
tissue. The second and fifth digits have each two mteroeaei. 
There is no aoleica. The strong and Beshy plantaria arises 
from the outer condyle, beneath the gastrocnemius ; and, en- 
closed between the two heads of the latter, passes to the 
inner aide of the tendo AehiUia ; its tendon curves round this 
tendon, passes over lie end of the calcaneum as over a pulley, 
enters the sole, and finally divides into the two perforated 
tendons of the tiiird and fourth digits, Tlie inner and outer 
digits of the pes, like those of the manus, have no perforated 
tendons. 

A large and fleshy ^CTor hallucis longvs arises from the 
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fibula and the interosseous ligament, and its broad tendon 
passes into the sole and coalesces with the tendon of the 
RmaMerJiexor longu8 dlgitorum. The conjoined tendons divide 
into four slips — two large, median, and two small, inner and 
outer. These go to the distal phalanges and sesamoids of the 
respective digits. 

The tibiculs posticus is absent, but there is a small tibialis 
anticus, 

A very complicated muscle represents the extensor longus 
digitorum and the peronceus tertiics. It arises by (a) a strong 
round tendon from the outer condyle of the femur, just in front 
of the external lateral ligament. From this tendon proceed 
two fleshy bellies, one of which supplies tendons to the third, 
fourth, and fifth digits, while the other ends in a broad band 
of tendinous fibres, which is inserted into the third metatarsal 
and the ectocuneiform. Into this band is inserted (6) the 
second fleshy head which arises from the upper part of the 
tibia; and it is traversed by the tendon of (c) the third head, 
which is slender, arises from the fibula, and sends its long and 
delicate tendon to the dorsum of the second digit. 

The peronceus longus is present, and its tendon is inserted 
into the entocuneiform and the second metatarsal. There is 
no peronceus brevis. A peronceus Ui et bti digiti arises from 
the upper part of the fibula, behind the peronceus loyigus^ and 
ends in a tendon which passes behind, and on the inner side 
of, that of the latter muscle, to the dorsum of the foot, whore 
it divides into two branches which join the extensor sheaths 
of the fourth and fifth digits. 

The extensor brevis goes to the two middle digits, and is 
connected with the middle tendon of the extensor longus. 

The inter ossei are similar to those of the mcuius. 

The formula of the milk dentition of the Pig (which is com- 
plete at the third month after birth) ia d.L \-\ dx. J];| d,m. \^. 

The outer upper incisors are directed obliquely outward 
and backward. In the upper jaw, the ant(»rior two molars 
present sharp longitudinal edges, while the posterior two 
have broad crowns with two transverse ridges. In the man- 
dible the anterior three molars have sharp longitudinal edges, 
while the hindermost has a broad, three-ridg(id crown. 

The first permanent molar is the first tooth of the p>er- 
manent set which comes into place (at about six months after 
birth), and the permanent dentition is completed in the third 
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year, at whicli ticoe the first deciduous molar, which is not 
replaced, falls out. Hence the formula of the permanent denti- 
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:{ = 40. 

The permanent incisors ia the upper jaw have short, broad, 
vertically-disposed crowns, and He in a longitudinal series, the 
external being separated by an interval from the others. The 
elongated inferior incisors lie side by side, are greatly inclined 
forward and upward, and are grooved upon their upper or 
inner faces. The strong, angulated crowns of the canines are 
bent upward find outward in both jaws. They work against 
one another, in such a maoner that the upper wears on ita 
anteiior and external face, the lower on the posterior aspect 
of its apex. The crowns of the premolars are all brought to a 
cutting longitudinal edge, while the molars have broad crowns 
with transverse ridges aubdividod into tubercles. Of these 
ridgea there are two in the anterior two molars of each jaw, 
while the posterior molar is more complex, having at fewest 
three distinct ridges. The molar teeth all develop roots ; but 
the canines continue to grow for so long a time, in the Boar, 
that they might be said to be rootless. 

The alimentary canal is teo or tweh'e times as long as the 

The stomach is less simple in structure than it appears to 
be at first sight. The cardiac end presents a small c^cum, in 
which is a spiral fold of the mucous membrane ; and, at the 
entrance of the cesophagus, the epithelial lining is folded so 
as to form a sort of valve. Folds of the mucous membrane, 
between whifh there lies a groove, extend from the cardia 
toward the pylorus, and foreshadow the more developed struct- 
ure observable in Ruminants, 

The ciecura has not above one-sixth the capacity of the 
stomach, and the ilium projects into it, so as to form a very 
efficient iliocfecal valve. The liver is provided with a gall- 
bladder. The heart is devoid of a Eustachian valve, and 
sometimes, but not always, possesses a septal ossification. 

There is only one anterior cava. The aorta gives ofi" an in- 
nominata, whence the right subclavian and the two carotids 
arise, and a left subclavian. This is an arrangement midway 
between that observed in the Horse and that in Man. 

The trachea, before it divides, gives off a third bronchus, 
which passes to the right lung; and the lungs are deeply lobed. 

In the brain the cerebral hemispheres rise above the cere- 
bellum much more than they do in the Horse. 
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In the male, the penis is contained in a long prepuce, and, 
like that of the Horse, is devoid of a bone and provided with 
retractor muscles. The prostate is lobed. There is a large 
uterus masculinus and well-developed vcsiculae seminales. 
The ducts of Cowper's glands open into a caecal cavitj con- 
tained in the muscular bulb. The testes descend into a scro- 
tum. In the Sow, a pair of Gaertner^s canals^ or persistent 
Wolffian ducts, open into the vestibule beside the urinary 
meatus. The uterine comua are very long, and the ovaries 
are lobulated. The period of gestation is sixteen to twenty 
weeks. The ovum, at first spherical, retains that form until it 
attains a diameter of nearly half an inch. It then rapidly 
elongates into a coiled filiform body, as much as twenty inches 
long. Both the allantois and the umbilical vesicle at the same 
time assume a spindle-shape. 

The allantois soon becomes divided into an internal epithe- 
lial and an external vascular layer ; the latter becoming united 
with the chorion, through the extremities of which the allan- 
tois eventually passes. The villi are very numerous, minute, 
and spread over the whole surface of the ovum. 

The JSuidoB exhibit great variations in tlieir dentition and 
in the structure of the stomach. 

In Porcus (the Babyrussa) the dental formula is ^. jrj c. —J 
p.m,m. j. J ; the canines are enormously elongated and recurved, 

and the pharynx is provided with pcculifir air-sacs. 

The stomach is divided into three cliambors, and the groove 
loading from the oesophagus toward the pylorus is more dis- 
tinctly marked than in the 8us, 

In Dlcotyles (the Poccaries) the upper incisors are also 
reduced to two on each side, and the nioljir teeth present 
transverse ridges, which arc more distinct and less tubcrculated 
than in Sus, 

The stomach is divided into throe sacs, and is provided 
with an oesophageal groove as in the preceding genus. 

The middle metatarsals and metacarpals coalesce into a 
cannon-bone, and the fifth digit of the pes is rcf)rescnted only 
by its metatarsal. 

In Phacochcerus (the Wart-hog) tlic uppcjr incisors are 
reduced to one pair, and the hindorniost molars, which are the 
only ones which are not shed in the old animal, are of great 
size, and possess a complicated, tubcrculated structure. 

Tlie Suidce are represented by one genus or another in ali 
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the great distributional provinces except tlie Australian* and \ 
Novo-Zelanian. I'ormia is peculiar to part of tlie Malay Ar- ] 
ohipelago, DiootyUs to South America, and Phacochixrua to ] 
South Africa. 

A great variety of swine-like Uiigulata existed during tha J 
deposition of the older tertiary strata, and are the earliest 1 
known members of the group. I 

h. The Sippqpotamidce are represented at present only by 1 
the genera Hippopotamus and Ohceropus. Tbese animab I 
have a huge head, a heavy body, covered with a. thick integu- 1 
ment, provided with scanty hairs, and short, stout, tetradactyle I 
limbs, all the four toes of which rest on the ground. The 'I 
female has inguinal teats, and the male is devoid of a scrotum, p 

The dental formula of the adult Bippopotamua is i. J^ 
c.\\p.m.\^Tn. J-^, while Ohceropus h.ia only two iaciaora in 
the lower jaw. The tubercles of the molar teeth, when ground 
down by mastication, present a double trefoil pattern, and the 
hindermost inferior molar is trilobed. The incisors are straight 
and tusk-like. The very large and curved canines are directed 
downward in the upper jaw, upward in the lower. Their mo- J 
tual attrition wears the anterior face of the extremity of the J 
upper, and the posterior face of that of the lower, flat. 

The milk dentition consist of d.i. |^ (?.c. ^J d.m. j^J. The J 
last lower deciduous molar is trilobed, and the first deciduous'J 
molar persists a. long time, and seems not to be replaced. 

The stomach is divided into three or four compartmei 
and there is no ctecum. The liver has a gall-bladder, and the 1 
kidneys are lobulated. 

The skeleton is very pig-likej but in some respects ap-4 
preaches the Ruminants. The centra are slightly convex in ' 
front, and concave behind, in the cervical region, but not else- 
where. The prezygapophyses overlap the postzygapophyses 
in the posterior dorso-Iumbar vetebrse. On the other hand, the 
transverse processes of the last lumbar vertebrra articulate i 
with those of the preceding and succeeding vei-tebra;, a 
the Horse and other Perissodactyles, 

In the skull the orbits are nearly complete posteriorly, and 
they become almost tubular by the outward production of the J 
frontal and lachrymal bones. 

The nasals and premaxillas unite for a great extent. Th«r| 
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osseous palate is long ; the large tympanic bone is anchylosed 
with the approximated post-glenoidal and post-tympanic pro- 
cesses. 

The mandible is extremely massive, and has a backwardly 
produced angle. 

The scapula has a short acromion. The radius and ulna 
are complete and anchylosed, and there are eight bones in the 
carpus. The fibula is complete, and the tarsus, which has 
seven bones, much resembles that of the Pig. 

The Hlppopotamidce are at present confined to Africa; 
but a species abounded in the rivers of Europe in the later 
tertiary times. 

JHerycopotamus of the miocene Fauna of the Sewalik 
Hills appears to have been a Hippopotamid, with upper molars 
having a quadri-crescentic, ruminant-like pattern, and lower 
molars bi-crescentic and rhinocerotic in character. 

In the Suidoe and Hippopotamidoi^ it is interesting to 
remark the tendency to the coalescence of the metacarpals 
and metatarsals in Jjicotyles / the disappearance of the upper 
incisors "by pairs in Dicotyles^ Porous, and Phacochcerua ; and 
the great complexity of the stomach in Dicotyles and Hippo- 
potamus / as they are so many approximations toward the 
structure of the Ruminant ArtiodactyUx. And the transition 
from the non-Ruminant to the Ruminant groups, or rather the 
common stem of both, is furnished by the Anoplothcrldce. 

c. The family of the AnoplotJieridce exclusively contains 
extinct Mammals belongin/;^ to the eocene and miocene epochs. 
They are most con8j)icuously distinguished by the circumstance 
that the teeth, of which there are eleven on each side, above 
and below, in the adult dentition, are not interrupted by any 
gap in front of and behind the canine, as they are in the pre- 
ceding genera, but form an iminterrupted and even series, as 
in Man. 

The dental formula of the adult Anoplothcrium is ^. |^' 
c. Y.iP*'^' 4.4 ^« 8.3» supposing that the first premolar is really 

such, and not a persistent milk-molar. 

The u[)per and lower molars have the general structure of 
those of the Rhinoceros ; but the laminie of the upper are bent 
more backward into parallelism with the outer wall, and a 
strong conical pillar is developed on the inner sich? of the 
anterior lamina. The skull resembles that of the Ruminant 
Tragulidce in structure, but the orbit is incomplete behind. 
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Tlie rest of the skeleton partly reacmblea that of the Pigs, 
and partly that of the Euminauts.* 

In Xiphodon and Cai«o(/i«-(M!?j, -which are ordinarily com- 
prised amoD^ the jinoplotheridw (though, in all probability, 
they are true Ruminants of the Ttaguline group), the orbit is 




* In AnoplBtherium itmndaiii-avi the digit ii. ia devolopetl in caob foot, 
ngh not Dwirl)' 60 long &a Hi., wMoh is nearly sjmiuetricul in itself. Tbwra 
in apprDUdi to the Bnme Rtmotcra in tlie manuB of Ccan^lifritm, 
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complete, and both upper and lower molars put on the Rumi- 
nant characteristics. In dentition, Cainotlierium dififers from 
a Ruminant only in possessing all the upper incisors, while 
no existing adult Ruminant has more than the outer upper 
incisors. We are of course unacquainted with the structure 
of the stomach in these animals, but they so closely resemble 
Ruminant Artiodactyla that it is highly probable they may 
have possessed the faculty of rumination in a more or less per- 
fect degree. 

B. The Rwnlnantla, — In the commonly-recognized mem- 
bers of this division of the Artiodactyla there is never more 
than one pair of incisors, and that the oiitermost, in the upper 
jaw of the adult. Canines may or may not exist in the upper 
jaw ; they are always present in the lower jaw, and are gen- 
erally inclined forward and closely approximated to the inci- 
sors, which they usually resemble in form. It consequently 
happens that they are often reckoned as incisors, and Rumi- 
nants are said to possess eight cutting teeth in t'.ie lower jaw. 

With one exception (IlyoemoschiLa)^ the metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones of the third and fourth digits early become 
anchylosed tog(3th(T into a single, so-called cannon-bone. 
There is a peculiar bone called malleolar^ which takes the 
place of the distal end of the fibula, articulating below with 
the calcaneum and al)ov(i with the astragalus. 

The great majority of th(i Riuninantia possc^ss horns, the 
bony suppf)rts, or corcjs, of which arc din^eloped on each side 
of the middle lino ; and, excerpt in the Giraffe, are ouf.growths 
of the frontal bones. 

The stomach has, at fewest, thfoc divisions ; and, in the 
majority of the JiumuKUitla^ it has four compartments. 

If the stomach of a typical Kuniinant, such as a Sheep or 
an Ox, be examined, it will be found to be divisible into two 
principal moieties, the one cardiac and the other pyloric, while | 

each of these is again subdivided into two others. Thus the f 

extreme cardiac end of the cardiac moiety is dilated into an 
enormous sac of irregular form, the mucous membrane of 
which is raised up into a vast number of close-set papilla*. 
This chamber is the llumen^ or PaunoJi, It communicates, 
by a wide aperture, with a much smaller chamber, which con- 
stitutes the second subdivision of the cardiac moiety. This is 
called the lletlcidurn^ or Honeycomb stomach, from the fact 
that its mucous membrane is raised up into a great number of 
folds, which cross one another at right angles, and, in this | 

way, enclose a multitude of hexagonal-sided cells. The reticu- 
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Imn cOnimnnicatea by a. narrow aperture with the first Bub- I 
division of the pyloric- moiety, which is somewhat more elon- I 
gated in form. The mucous membrane of this Hubdivision ia'| 
produced into a vast number of longitudinal folds of var 
heights, but the majority of them are suiBciently large to ex- 1 
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tend almost completely across the cavity of the chamber; 
they thus reduce that cavity to a series of narrow radiating i 
clefts interposed between the lamella;. "When this portion of ' 
the stomach is slit open, longitudinally, the lamellae fall apart 
like the leaves of a book, whence it has received the fanciful 
name of the Paalterium from anatomists, while butchers give 
it that of ManypUes, The fourth segment of the stomach, or 
second subdivision of the pyloric moiety, is termed the Abo- ^ 
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masum, or Mennet stomach. This portion is comparatively 
slender and elongated, and its mucous membrane has a totally 
diflferent character from that of the other three segments, being 
soft, highly vascular, and glandular, and raised into only a few 
longitudinal ridges. 

It will be observed that the psalterium is so constructed as 
to play the part of a very efficient strainer between the reticu- 
lum and the abomasum ; nothing but very finely-divided, or 
semi-fluid matter, being capable of traversing the interstices 
of its lamellsc. 

The gastric aperture of the oesophagus is situated at the 
junction of the paunch and the reticulum ; the margins of its 
opening are raised into muscular folds, and are produced, 
parallel with one another, along the roof of the reticulum to 
the opening which leads into the psalterium. When the lips 
of this groove are approximated together, a canal is formed, 
which conducts directly from the a'80})hagus to the psalte- 
rium. 

A Ruminant, when feeding, crops the grass rapidly and 
greedily, seizing it with its tongue and biting off the bundle 
of blades thus collected, by pressing the lower incisors against 
the callous pad formed by the gum which covers the pre- 
maxillac. The bunches of grass are then hastily swallowed, 
accompanied by abundant saliva, AfU^r grazing until its ap- 
petite is satisfied, the Ruminant lies down, usually inclining 
the body to one side, and remains quies(;ent for a ceilain space 
of time. A sudden mov(;ment of the flanks is then observed, 
very similar to that whi(;h might be produced by a hiccough ; 
and careful watching of the long neck will show that some- 
thing is, at the same time, quictkly forced up the gullet into 
the cavity of the mouth. This is a bolus of" grass, which has 
been sodden in the fluids contained in the stomach, and is re- 
turned, saturated with them, to be masticated. In an ordinary 
Ruminant this operation of mastication is Jilways performed in 
the same way. Ilie low(jr jaw makes a first stroke, say in the 
direction from left to right, while the second stroke, and all 
those which follow it until the bolus is sufliciently masticated, 
take place from right to left, or in the opposite direction to 
that of the first. While the mastication is going on, fresh 
quantities of saliva are poured into the mouth, and, when the 
grass is thoroughly ground uj), the semifluid product is passed 
back into the pharynx and swallowed once more. Tiiese 
actions are repeated until the greater portion of the grass 
which has been cropped is pulpified. 
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The-i^reciae nature of the operation, the exteroal features 
of which have now been described, has been the subject of 
much investigation and discussion. The following points appear 
to have been clearly established : 

1. Rumination ia altogether prevented by paralysis of the 
abdominal muscles, and it is a good deal impeded by any in- 
terference with the free action of the diaphragm. 

3. Neither the paunch, nor the reticulum, ever becomes 
oompletely emptied by the process of regurgitation. The 
paunch is found half full of sodden fodder, even in animals 
which have perished by starvation. 

3. "Wlien solid substances are swallowed, they pass indif- 
ferently into the rumen, or reticulum, and arc constantly driven 
backward and forward, from the one into the other, by peris- 
taltic actions of the walls of the stomach. 

4. Fluids may pass either into the paunch and tho re- 
ticulum ; or into the psaltcrlum, and thence at once into the 
fourth stomach, according to circumstances. 

5. Rumination is perfectly well effected after the lips of 
the (esophageal groove have been closely united by wire 
sutures. 

It would appear, therefore, that the cropped grass passes 
into the reticulum and rumen, and is macerated in them. But 
tbere is no reason to believe that the reticulum takes any 
special share in modelling the boluses which have to be re- 
turned into the mouth. More probably, a sudden and simul- 
taneous contraction of the diaphragm and of the abdominal 
muscles compresses the contents of the rumen and reticulum, 
and drives the sodden fodder against the cardiac aperture of 
the stomach. This opens, and then the cardiac end of the 
oesophagus, becoming passively dilated, receives as much of the 
fodder as it will contain. The cardiac aperture now becoming 
closed, the bolus, thus shut off, ia propelled, by the reversed 
peristaltic action of the muscular walls of the cesophagus, into 
the mouth, where it undergoes the thorough mastication which 
has been described. 

The sodden fodder is prevented from passing out of the 
psalterial aperture of the reticulum, in part by the narrowness 
of that aperture, and in part by the fine grating formed by the 
edges of the psalterial laminns. But when the semifluid 
matter, returned after mastication, once more reaches the 
oardia, it is compelled to pass toward the psalterial end of the 
reticulum (even apart from the guidance afforded by the lips 
of the cesophageal groove) on account of the direction of the 
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oesophagus and the bounding of the cardiac aperture, on the 
side of the rumen, by a raised ridge. The chewed matter thus 
flowing over the surface of the more solid contents of the re- 
ticulum reaches the psalterium ; and, in consequence of the fine 
state of division of its solids, readily traverses the interspaces 
of the lamellao of that organ, and passes into the fourth 
stomach, there to be submitted to the action of the gastric 
juice and to undergo the digestion of the protein compounds, 
which have remained unaffected by the previous mastication 
and insalivation. 

The lluminantla are divided into three groups : a. the 
Tragulldce^ b, the Cotylophoray and c, the Camelidoe. 

a. The TragulldcB are a remarkable family, formerly united 
with the gonus Moschus^ and still commonly known under the 
name of Musk Deer, though they are devoid of the musk-sac 
and, in other respects, are totally different from MoschuB^ 
They are at present restricted to Southern Asia and Africa ; 
and they are particularly interesting, as affording, in many 
respects, a connecting link between the typical Ruminants and 
the other Artiodactyla^ especially the Anoplotheridce. Thus, 
the second and fifth digits are complete in both fore- and hind- 
feet, and the metacarpals and metatarsals of the third 'and 
fourth digits unite very late, or, as in one genus, HycemoschuSy 
not at all. The canines are well developed in both jaws, and 
the premolar teeth are sliaq) and cutting. 

The oesophagus ()j)cns at the junction of the rumen with 
the reticulum, the communicaticm between the two being very 
wide (Fig. 102 B). The (epithelium of the rumen is papillate, 
and there are two oesophageal folds, as in ordinary Ruminants, 
but the psalterium is represented only by a very short and 
narrow tube, the lining membrane of which is devoid of folds. 

The surface of the hemispheres of the brain has fewer 
convolutions than in any other Ruminants, though this may 
very possibly be connected with the small size of the animal ; 
as it is a general rule that, within the same group, the brain is 
less convoluted in small than in large animals. 

The blood-corpuscles, small in all lluminantla^ are remark- 
ably minute in the Tragulidcp^ not exceeding i^ifjs of an inch 
in diameter. They have circular contours. 

The placenta is very nearly diffuse^ the foetal villi being 
scattered over the chorion in bands, not collected into cotyle- 
dons. 

As further remarkable peculiarities of this group may be 
mentioned the anchylosis of the malleolar bone with the tibia, 
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and the tendency to ossification in tlie pelvic ligaments and | 
of the aponeurosis of the muscles of the back, in adult males 
Finally, the navicular, cuboid, and ectoeuneiform bones in the I 
tarsus arc all anchylosed together. If, as is probable, XiphO' \ 
don is one of the Traffididm, the group has existed since the I 
eocene epoch. 

b. The Cotylophora are, like the preceding group, unguli- J 
grade, bnt the outer metacarpals and metatarsals are incom- 
plete at their proximal ends, and the middle ones are early 
anchylosed into a cannon-bone. The malleolar bone is always 
distinct. The navicular and the cuboid bones of the tarsus are 
anchylosed together, but rarely with any other tarsal bone. 
The premasilla is devoid of teeth in the adult, Tlie stomach 
has the structure which has been described aa typical. i 

The blood-corpus cica are circular, and may have a diameter I 
of as little as yjVir of an inch. ] 

The fcetai vlUi are gathered together into bunches or co- i 
tyledons, which may present either a convex or a concave face J 
toward the uterus. They are received into persistent eleva- I 
tions of the mucous membrane of the uterus, the surfaces of I 
which present a reverse curvature. I 

All the Cotylophora except Mosrhus, the true Musk Deer, 1 
are provided with horns, but these horns are of two kinds. I 
The bony core, in the one case, is ensheathed in a strong horny 1 
epidermic case; while, in the other, the epidermis of the integ- J 
uraent which covers the core does not become so modified. J 
In the former kind of horn, the core becomes excavated by the | 
extension into it of the frontal sinuses, whence the Ruminants I 
which possess such horns are not unfrequently called Cavi- I 
cornia (Antelopes, Sheep, Goats, Oxen). As a general irule, I 
the homy sheath persists throughout life, growing with the I 
growth of the core. But in the remarkable Prong-homed J 
Antelope of North America (^AnUlocapra), the homy sheath \ 
is annually shed and rephiced by a newly-formed one. | 

Of the second kind of horn, or that which acquires no homy 
sheath, there are also two kinds. In the Giraffe, the horii- i 
oores are attached over the coronal suture, at the junction of j 
the frontal and parietal bones, with wliich they are not anchy- J 
losed ; they persist throughout life, and are always covered 1 
by a soft and hairy integument. I 

In the Deer, on the other hand, the frontal bones grow out I 
into solid processes, which are, at first, covered by soft and \ 
hairy integument; generally they are developed in the male 
sex only, but both sexes have them in the Reindeer, The 
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horns attain their full size very rapidly, and then a circular 
ridge, which makes its appearance at a short distance from the 
root of the horn and is called the " burr^^ divides the horn into 
the ^^pediceV^ on the skull-side of the burr, and the "^eam" 
on the opposite side. The circulation in the vessels of the beam 
now gradually languishes, its integument dies and peels ofiF, and 
the dead bony substance beneath is exposed. Absorption and 
sloughing next occur at the extremity of the pedicel^ just aa 
might happen in any other case of necrosis. The beam and 
burr are shed, and the end of the pedicel scabbing over, fresh 
integument gradually grows up under tlie scab, and eventually 
restores to the extremity of the pedicel its pristine smooth and 
hairy covering. 

The rapidity with which the development of bony matter 
into Deer-horn takes place is wonderful, horns weighing sev- 
enty-two lbs. having been produced in ten weeks. 

The Gotylophora arc represented in all parts of the world 
except the Australian and Novo-2iclanian provinces. They 
have not yet been traced back farther tlian the miocene epoch. 

c. The CamelidcB or ( Tijlopoda) are devoid of horns ; and, 
unlike the otlier Ruminants, tbey walk upon the palmar and 
plantar surfaces of the phalanges of the third and fourth toes, 
which are alone developed. Broad integumentary cushions 
form a sole to the foot; wliilc the nails arc flattened and can 
hardly be called hoofs. 

The arches of the cervical vcrtebnp, and not their trans- 
verse processes, are perforated by the (;anal of the vertebral 
artery ; a character which the camels share with the Macrau- 
chemdoe. 

The metacarpals are separated by a deep cleft, and the 
distal phalanges of the digits are nearly symmetrical in them- 
selves. Ilie distal facets of the astragalus are more unequal 
than in the other Hum-biantia^ and the navicular and cuboid 
bones are not anchylosed together. 

The premaxilla? have a single strong outer incisor on each 
side. Large curved and pointed canines are developed in each 
jaw, and are quite distinct from the series of the incisors in 
the mandible. There are not more than five grinding teeth in 
a continuous series al)0ve and below. 

The stomach is unlike that of the typical Ruminants. Tho 
oesophagus opens directly into the paunch, which is lined by a 
smooth, not papillose, epithelial coat. From its walls, at 
least two sets of diverticula, with comparatively narrow 
mouths, are developed. These, the so-called ^^ water-cells^'^ 
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aert^e to Btrain ofF Srom tbe contents of the paunc}], and to 
retain in store, ft considerable quantity of water, 'He reticu- 
lum is sharply defined from the rumen, and communicates with 
it by ft comparativeiy small aperture. The ceaophageal groove 
is bounded by only one ridge, which lies upon its left side. 
Tlie psalterium is reduced to a mere tubular passage, without 
lamiuifi; and the ubomasum is large, and Las the ordinary 
structure. The pyloric end of the duodenum is considerably 
dilated, and has been taken for a division of the stomach. The 
ciccum is short and simple. By a remarkable exception 
among the JMammalia, the red blood-corpuscles are elliptical. 
The fostel villi are scattered evenly over the chorion, bo that 
the placenta is diffuse. 

While the Teagulidm connect the tvpioal Ruminants with 
Ihe non-ruminant Artiodactyles, the Camelidee, on the other 
hand, link them with Jtfacrauchenia and the Ferisaodaetylea, 

The Oamelidm are at present represented 'by two very 
distinct groups — the Camels of the Old World and the Llamas 
of the New. They occur in the fossil state as far back as the 
miocene epoch. 

II. The ToxoDONTTA. — This order has been founded for the 
reception of the large extinct Mammal {Toxodon), icxaaina 
of which have been discovered in the later tertiary deposits 
of South America. 

The aupraoccipital surface of the massive skull slopes 
obliquely upward and forward. There are supraorbital pro- 
longations. The zygomata are very strong and arched, and 
the bony palate is very long. 

In tiie upper jaw there are two small, inner,and two large, 
outer, incisors, la the lower jaw there are six. incisors. In 
the mandible there are canines in the middle of the interval 
between the incisors and the grinders. In the upper jaw of 
the adult, only indications of the former existence of alveoli 
for canines remain. The grinding teeth are seven on each side 
above, and six on each side below. They are greatly bowed 
(whence the name of the genus), so as to bo convex outward 
and concave inward. They grow from persistent pulps, and 
the enamel is absent upon their inner faces. 

The centra of the cerrical vertebroa have flattened articular 
faces. The dorso-lumbar vertebrae and the sacrum are not 
known, llie ribs ore spongy internally, like those of ordinary 
Mammals, not compact, as in the Sirenia, 

The scapula has a very large supraspinous fossii, as in 
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Tapirus, There is no acromion, and the coronoid is very 
small. The humerus and the ulna are very massive, but the 
rest of the fore-limb is unknown. The femur is devoid of any 
third trochanter, and, like the tibia and astragalus, presents a 
good many points of resemblance to the corresponding bone 
in the Elephants. 

It is a curious comment upon the pretension to reconstruct 
animals from mere fragments of their bones and teeth which 
some have put forward, that, although wo know the skull, the 
dentition, and the most important of the limb-bones of loxo- 
don, no one ventures to predict the characters of its feet, still 
less to say any thing about its internal organization. Even its 
zoological affinities are extremely doubtful, and it is hard to 
say whether Toxodon is merely an aberrant Ungulate, or 
whether it is the type of a new order. 

III. Tlie SiRBNiA. — As has been already said, nothing is 
known of the placentation of this small but important group 
of Mammalia, all the existing forms of which are aquatic in 
their habits, frequenting great rivers and their estuaries ; and 
are devoid of hind-limbs, while the integument of the caudal 
end of the body is produced into a flattened horizontal fin. 
No dorsal fin is ever present. The demarcation between the 
head and neck is but obscurely marked, and the fore-limbs are 
converted into paddles, upon which only rudimentary nails are 
developed. Scanty bristles cover the surface of the body. 
The snout is fleshy and tumid, and the valvular nostrils, which 
are perfectly distinct from one another, fire situated consider- 
ably above its termination. Tliere is a well-developed third 
eyelid, the pinna of the ear is absent, and the mamma) are 
thoracic ; a circumstance which has probably not a little con- 
tributed to the origination of the myths respecting the exist- 
ence of mermaids. 

The fSirenia were formerly united with the Whales and 
Porpoises as Cetacea herhivora. But their organization dif- 
fers from that of the true Cetaceans in almost every particular, 
while they are closely allied with the Ungulata, 

The cervical verlebne are reduced to six in one genus — 
Manatus, The bodies of these vertebrae are always com- 
pressed from before backward, but they are never all an- 
chylosed together (it is rare for any of them to be thus 
iniit(»d), and the second has a distinct odontoid process. The 
dorsal vertebra) have broad and depressed spines, and may be 
as many as seventeen or eighteen in number, while there arc 
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not more than three lambar vertebrae ; and the hindermost of 
these even is probably to be regarded as sacral. There are 
tvrenty or more caudal vertebrte, the terminal ones being not 
polygonal, but depressed, with weU-developed processes. 

The zygapophyses of successive vertebrcB articulate to- 
gether in the dorsal region ; but, in the lumbar and caudal re- 
gions, the postzygapophyses disappear and the prezygapo- 
physea are small, and neither overlap, nor embrace, the spine 
of the antecedent vertebra. The posterior moiety of the spine 
thus acquires considerable flexibility. There is no true aaorum, 
the vertebra called " sacral " being only determined as such 
by its connection with the rudimentary pelvis. Strong sub- 
vertebral chevron-bones are placed beneath the interarticular 
cartilages of the caudal vertebra. The heads of the riba 
articulate with the centra of all the vertebrfe. The bodies of 
the ribs are very thick, rounded, and have a remarkably dense 
and laminated structure. The narrow and elongated sternum 
is an undivided mass of bone, and is connected by ossified i 
sternal ribs with the anterior three pairs of vertebral ribs. 

In the skull the elongated and subcylindrical form of the 
cranial cavity is worthy of notice, aa it strongly contrasts with 
the form of the brain-case in the Cetaaea. The supraoccipital 
is very large and slopes upward and forward a long way on to 
the upper surface of the skull ; but it does not separate the 
parietal bones ; which, as usual, unite in the sagittal suture. 
The frontals are prolonged into broad supraorbital processes. 
The nasal bones are abortive, and, in the dry skull, the external 
nares arc very wide, and look upward. The tympanic bone ia 
a thick hoop, ancbylosed with the periotic bones, and readily 
comes away from the skull with them. Tlie zygoma is 
enormously stout. The premaxilltB constitute a large portion 
of the boundary of the gape ; and the lower jaw has a high 
ascending portion, with a large coronoid process. 

The scapula has a distinct spine occupying the ordinary 
position. There are no clavicles. The humerus has its distal 
end £ishioned into articular surfaces, upon which the radius 
and ulna are freely movable. The pollex is rudimentary, and 
the other digits have no more than three phalanges each. 

The pelvis ia rudimentary, the bones which represent the 
ossa innotninata being connected by their proximal ends with 
the transverse processes of the last of the procaudal vertebne. 
They are disposed vertically to the axis of the body. No 
trace of the hind-limbs has been observed in any of the exist- 
ing Sirenia. 
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The preimwillary region of the palate, and the correKp< 
ing surface of the luaudibte, are coated with mitinmillatcd b 
rugose horny platea formed of hardened epillielium ; aud, in 
the extinct genus Rhytina, these platea were the only masti- 
cating organs, as there were no teeth. In Salicorc (the 
Dugong), there aro teeth which have no vertical successors, 
form no roots, and are devoid of eDamcl ; while, in Miinatus^ 
there are milk-molars, and the grinding teeth are enamelled, 
and present crowns with double transverse ridges. 

The adult Manatee has no incisors. In the Dugong there 
are no iuoiaors in the mandible of the adult. The male has 
two tusk-tike incisors whii.'h project from tlieir sockets in the 
premaxillic; while, in tho feina'e, the tusks remain conceoletl. , 
in their alveoli. 

In tlio fcetal state, both Hiilii-ore and Manatus have i 
oisors in tho mandible as well as in the premaxill^ 

The stomach is divided into two portions by u median o 
strictioii, and its cardiac cud is provided with a peculiar glai 
Its plyorio end, in some species, gives off two canca. 







There is a ciecum at the junction of tho lur^c and small 8^^ 
testine. Salivary glands are well developed. Tho apical poi^ 
tion of the septum ventriculonim is deeply ctcft, so that the 
ventricles are separated from one another through about half 
Iheir extent. 

There arc two superior cava; and a Eustachian valve 
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tensive arterial and venous retia mirahUia are developed in 
Manat-m. lu consequence of the great length of the thoraoio 
region and the brevity of the stenium, the diaphragm takes a 
very unusual course, extending very obliquely from before 
backward, and causijig-the upper part of the thoracic cavity to 
estend posteriorly over alnaost the whole of the abdomen. 
The greatly-elongated lungs fill this part of the thoracic cham- 
lier, whUe the broad heart lies in its anterior and sterna! portion. 

The arytenoid cartilages are not prolonjjred as in the Ceta- 
cea. A broad and high epiglottis is capable of covering the 
glottis completely. 

There is no third brcnchas. 

The cutaneous muscle is largely inserted into the humerus, 
and the sub-caudal muscles extend forward as far as the pos- 
terior lumbar vertebrie. The chief muscles of the antibrachium 
and manus are present. 

The male Sirenia possess vesiculffi seminalcs. The uterus 
is two-horned. 

There are two living genera of Sirenia^the Dugong 
(Saiicore), which is found upon the shores of the Indian 
Ocean and of Australia ; and the Manatee (Manatus), which 
is confined to the South American and African borders of the | 
Atlantic. 

A third genus, Jihytinn, which had a coriaceous integu- 
ment almost devoid of hair, and possessed no teeth, abounded 
in Behring's Straits less than a century ago. It is now alto- 
gether extinct. 

The Miocene genua, SuUtherium, appears to have pos- 
sessed distinct, though small, hind-limbs, 

IV. The Cetacea. — Jn this order of Mammalia the form 
of the body is still more fish-like than in the Sirenia. There 
is no trace of a neck, the contour of the head passing gradu- 
ally into that of the body. A horizontal] v-flattened caudal 
fin is always present ; and, very generally, tiie dorsal integu- 
ment is produced into a median, laterally-compressed dorsal 
fill. The body is incased in a thick smooth integument, be- 
neatli whicli a very thick layer of fat is deposited. Hairs are , 
•Imost entirely absent in the adult state. | 

As in the recent Sirenia, the anterior limbs alone are 
present. Externally they do not present any indication of 
division into brachium, antibmchium, and manus, but have the 
form of a broad, flattened paddle, withont any vestiges of nails. 

Tlie one or two apertures by which the cavity of the nose 
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opens externally, are always situated at the top of the head, 
and far removed from the extremity of the snout. There is 
no third eyelid, and the very smiiU auditory apertures are to- 
tally devoid of any pinna. The teats are two, and, in the 
female, are lodged in depressions on each side of the vulva. 

The articular surfaces of the centra of the vertebra) are 
flat, and tlie epiphyses usually remain distinct f»)r a long time. 

The spinal column, as a wliolc, is remarkable for the short- 
ness of its cervical, and the length of its lumbar region, there 
being sometimes a greater number of lumbar than of dorsal 
vertebne. There is no sacrum. The caudal vertebrae are only 
distinguishable from the posterior lumbo-sacral vortebrao by 
their chevron-bones. Tiie second vertebra of the neck is de- 
void of any odontoid process; and it very commonly happens 
that more or fewer of the cervical vertebrjc, the bodies of 
which are often so short as to be mere disks, are anchylosed 
together, cither by their arches, or by their centra, or by both. 
The centra of all the succeeding vertebrao are large in propor- 
tion to their arches, and the inter-vertebral fibro-cartilages are 
exceedingly thick, so as to confer great flexibility and elasti- 
city on the spine. Tlie arches of the hinder dorsal vertebrae, 
and of those of the lumbar and caudal regions, are not articu- 
lated together by zygapophyses. Tlie centra of the posterior 
caudal vertebne lose their processes and become polygonal. 

Very few of the ribs become connecti^d with the sternum 
at their distal ends; and, in contradistinction to what happens 
in most 3fi/n/n(illa, the proximal ends of the majority of the 
ribs are connected only with tlie transverse processes of the 
verti^brao, and not with their bodies. 

Tlie skull is even more remarkably modi 11(^1 than the ver- 
tebral column. The brain-case itself has a spheroidal form ; 
while the jaws are greatly prolonged, the principal enlarge- 
ment of the upper jaw taking ])lace in the region which lies in 
front of the nasal a])(jrture. The Imsls cruHil, as a whole, is 
ramarkably broad, and its up[)er surface concave from before 
backward, the sella turcica being very slightly indicated. 
The parietal bones arc comparatively small, and do not meet 
in a sagittal suture, as they do in other Mammalia ^ the 
supraoccipital, with an interparietal bone, being interposed be- 
tween them, and extending forward so as to unite with the 
fronttils. Each frontal bone is produced outward into a great 
bony plate which covers the orbit. The squamosal bone sends 
a very large and stout zygomatic process forward to meet this 
supra-orbital prolongation of the frontal. The proper jugal 
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bone, on the other hand, which bounds the orbit belcw, is ex- 
cet'dingly slender. The very large maxilla extends backward 
and outward in contact with the £routal, or even overlapping 
the greater part of its surface ; and it stretches forward to 
very near the anterior end of the snout, so that almost the 
whole of the gape is bounded by the maxilla. 

The premaxiUie, on the other hand, though very long, ina»-i 
much as they occupy the whole length of the jaw in the mid- 
dle line, from the anterior Dasal aperture to the end of tha' 
anout, are almost entirely excluded from the gape. 

The nasal bones are always short; and, Gometinies, are' 
mere bony tuberosities united with the frontal bones behincll 
the anterior nasal aperture. The turbtnal bones are almost^ 
always rudimentary, and the nasal passages are nearly verti- 
cal, in consequence, for the most part, of tlie rudimentary con- 
dition and shortness of the nasal bones. 

The periotio bones are loosely connected with the squa- 
mosal and tympanic, and are usually united with the other 
bones of the skull only by cartilage, so that they fall out very 
readily in the dry skulL The tympanic bones are commonly 
of very considerable size, thick and scroll-shaped. 

The lower jaw has hardly any coronoid process, and its 
ramus has no perpendicular portion, the condyle being situated 
upon its posterior extremity. The body of the liyold is a very 
broad plate of bone, and has two pair of stout, ivell-osaiiied 

The Ceiacea are devoid of clavicles. If the spine of the 
scapula is present, it is a low lidge situated close to the ante- 
rior edge of the bone ; but it commonly terminates in a long 
acromion process, and, sometimes, there is a conspicuous, 
straight, and flattened coracoid. The humerus is short, and 
the articular surfaces at its distal end are, in allrecent Cetacea, 
flat facets inclined to one another at an angle. The ulna and 
the radius are short, laterally-compreaaed bones, without any 
movement upon one another; and, in all recent Cetacea, they 
are not freely movable upon the humerus. The carpus is often 
imperfectly ossified. "When the carpal bones are complete, 
they are polygonal and imbedded in a fibrous tissue ; not 
united by articulations provided with synovial membraneB, 
The digits do not exceed five in number, but there are always 
more than three phalanges in some of them. 

The pelvis is represented by two bones which lie parallel 
with the a.-iis of the vertebral column, give attachment to the 
corpora cavernosa in the male, and, therefore, probably I'ppre- 
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sent the ischia. They are elongated, convex upward and con- 
cave downward, and are connected with the vertebral column 
only by fibrous tissue. In some few Cetacea (Haloenoidea) 
ossicles, which lie on the outer side of the pelvic bone, appear 
to represent the femur, but no further indication of a hind- 
limb has been discovered. 

In most of the Cetacea^ the muscles which, in other Mam- 
malia^ move the antibrachium and the manus, are absent, 
those which move the humerus upon the shoulder-blade being, 
alone, represented. 

In no recent Cetacean have the teeth any vertical suc- 
cessors, nor more than a single root. The alveoli are often 
incompletely separated from one another. The number of the 
teeth varies very greatly, but they are almost always nearly 
uniform in character. There appear to be no salivary glands. 
The stomach is complicated, being divided into, at fewest, 
three chambers, of which the first is a kind of paunch lined by 
a thick epithelium, while the second and the third are more 
elongated, the last stomach being that in which digestion 
takes place. 

The arteries and veins form great plexuses, or retia mi- 
rahilia^ and these are especially conspicuous in the cavity of 
the thorax, upon each side of the vertebral column, and in the 
intercostal spaces. 

The soft palate is remarkably long and muscular. The 
epiglottis and the arytenoid cartilages are more or less pro- 
duced, so as to give the glottis the shape of a funnel, the apex 
of which is embraced by the soft palate, in such a manner as 
to form a continuous air-passage from the posterior nares to 
the larynx, on each side of which the food passes. The very 
short trachea, before it divides into the bronchi, gives oflf the 
so-called " third bronchus " to the right lung, as in the Bears, 
"Walruses, and Ruminants. 

The kidneys are deeply subdivided into lobules. In the 
male the testes always remain in the abdomen, and there are 
no vesiculae seminales. The penis is devoid of a bone. The 
uterus of the female is deeply divided into two horns, and the 
villi of the foetus are scattered over its chorion, as in other 
mammals with a diffuse placcntation. 

The Cetacea are divisible into three groups; the ^alce- 
noidea^ the Delphinoidea^ and the Phocodontia,^ 

* For further information respecting the characters of the recent Cetacea^ I 
refer the reader to Prof. FlowerH'a very valuable memoir *' On the Osteology 
of Inia and Fontoporia^'' published in the "Transactions of the Zoological 
Society for 1867." 
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with the bodies of the vertebne only by ligament. The chief 
connectioQ of ull the ribs, therefore, and Uic only couoectioa 
of most of them, is with the transverse processes of the verte- 
brae. The short and broad sternum unites only with the first 
rib, and the union is direct, so that there are no sternocostal 
ribs. 




710. ID5.— "li^r-bmiM" of ihn iu1u!t AiIiHin AvtraHi.—SBMi from wttbln Id lbs iippsr 
Bgun; ftnm nlUiniit In Ihn lowrr. £h, EutUwliliiD ewi; Au^ eiUmiU (uidu«7 
muliu; Si^.,aull]>jdraDIDntoit^lald|iri>»u. 

The skull (Fig. 104) is exceedingly large io proportion to 
the body, and nearly symmetrical. The nasal bones, I^a,, 
though short, are longer, and more like those of ordinary 
mammals, than is the case in other Cetacea. The maxilla, 
Mx., extends outward in front of the great supraorbital prooeaa 
of the frontal, J<V., but it doea not cover the frontul bone. 
There is a distiact lachrymal. Each ramus of the mandible, 
Mn,, is convex outward and concave inward ; and the spaco 
between the rami of the mandible is very much greater -than 
the width of the masillo-prcm axillary part of the skull, which 
tapers to its anterior end, and is more or less convex upward 
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and concave inferiorly. The tivo rami of the mandible i 
connected only by ligament at the symphysis, i 

Minute teeth are developed in fetal BalcmidoB, but are | 
very soon lost, and their place taken by the so-called WAdfe- | 
bone, or Sctleen plates, Sach of these is triangular, with a 
thick, smooth outer edge, somewhat concave from above down- 
ward, which, in the natural position of the plates, is nearly 
vertical, and is covered by the great lower lip. The upper 
edge of the plate, also slightly concave, is attached to a trans- 
verse elevation of the gum covering tbe palate. Vascular 
papilla; extend from this ridge into cavities of corresponding 
dimensions, which lie, parallel with one another, in the baleen 
piste. The third side of the triangular baleen plate, somewhat 
convex and sloping from the middle line above, downward and 
outward, gives origin to a number of filamentous processes, 
into which the baleen appears to bo, as it were, frayed out. 
When the mouth is shut, these irayed edges of tlie numerous 
and close-set baleen platea, which are longest in the middle 
of each series, and shortest, at each end, enclose a cavity, tbe 
bottom of which is occupied by the large and fleshy tongue. 
By raising the tongue, whatever solid matters are enclosed in 
tbe mouth can be forced back into tbe pharynx and swallowed ; 
while the water in which Ibev wiere suspended is driven out 
between the baleen plates. The Whale feeds by putting tins 
gigantic strainer into operation, as it swims through tbe shoals 
of minute molluscs, crustaceans, and fishes, which are con- 
stantly found at the surface of the «ca. Opening its capacious 
mouth, and allowing the sea-water, with its multitudinous 
tenants, to fill tbe oral cavity, the Whale shuts the lower jaw 
upon the baleen plates, and, straining out the water through 
them, swallows the prey stranded upon its vast tongue. 

In some of the Baimnoidea, e. g., JialcEna rostrata, the 
cricoid cartilage and tbe rings of the trachea are incomplete 
in front, and a large air-sac is developed in tbe cricothj-roid 
space. The BaltBnotdea possess olfactory ticJ'ves and a dis- 
tinct, though small, olfactory apparatus. The ec'erotic coat 
of the eyeball ia enormously thick, and the optic nerve is sur- 
rounded by a rete-miralile. The tymp.inie membrane is con- 
nected with the malleus by ligament. The semicircular canals 
are very small, but the cochlea is l^rge, and makes only Ij 
turns. The muscles of the antibrocbium and mnnus are not 
altogether absent. 

The right Whale (Balc^na), and the Fin-fishes {Mega- 
plera, Salanoptera, etc.), belong to this division. 
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b, Iq the Delphinoidea the nasal chambers open by onlj 
a single spiracle on the top of the head ; and saccular dilate^ 
tions of various dimensions are developed from the walls of the 
passage which connects this aperture with the bony naso- 
palatine passages, and lie between the integument and the 
outer surface of the skull. 

More or fewer of the anterior ribs have heads and necks, 
the capitula articulating with the bodies of the vertebrae, as 
in other Mammalia, The elongated sternum is, almost al- 
ways, composed of several pieces arranged in a longitudinal 
series ; and cartilaginous, or ossified, sternal ribs are present 
in greater or smaller number. The nasal bones, which are 
very short, and have their upper surfaces tubercle-like, are 
more or less asymmetrically developed, as are also the max- 
illas ; so that the facial part of the skull appears distorted. 
The maxilliB are expanded behind, and cover the orbital pro- 
cess of the frontal bone wholly or partially. The lachrymal 
bone is usually small and confluent with the slender jugal, but 
it may be large and distinct. The rami of the mandible are 
not arcuated outward, and they become united in a longer or 
shorter symphysis. The mandible, as a whole, is not sensibly 
broader than the corresponding portion of the maxillo-premax- 
illary part of the skull. 

Teeth always exist after birth, and are never replaced by 
baleen plates. They are usually numerous, but sometimes few 
and deciduous. Occasionally, only one or two teeth persist, 
and these, as in the Narwhal, may take tlic form of immense- 
ly-elongated tusks. 

To this division belong the Physeterldije Plataiiistidoe and 
Delphbiid(e, 

The Phyaeteridm possess functional teeth only in the low- 
er jaw. The asymmetry of the skull is strongly pronounced ; 
and, in the adult, the maxilhiry and frontal bones are pro- 
duced, so as to form a sort of basin upon the upper and ante- 
rior surface of the skull. The pterygoids meet in the middle 
line below, and the mandibular syni[)hysis is sometimes ex- 
tremely long. 

The erreater number of the cervical vertebrje arc anchy- 
losed. The hinder ribs lose their tubercular, but retain their 
capitular articulation with the vertebras. Tlie costal carti- 
lages are not ossified. The pectoral limbs are small, and a 
dorsal fm is usually present. 

The proper . Sperm Whales (Phj/seterince) have an enor- 
mous head, with a quadrate truncated snout, at the anterior 
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superior angle of which the spiracle is placed. The teeth 
become fully developed only in the lower jaw. The cranial 
basia is imtacnsc, and is filled by a loose connective tissue, i 
which the peculiar fat known as spermaceti is contained. Am- J 
bergris is a sort of bezoar, found in the alimentary canal of tha J 
Cachalot, and seemingly derived from the fatty matter t 
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taincd in the Cephalojyoda on wliich the Cetacean feeds. In 
the other group of Ihc J'hyseteridi^ — the ZiphiincB or lihyri' 
cftoceti — to wliifli the JlottlcnoBcd Whate (Ilyperoodon) be- 
longs, there are only one or two pairs of fuliy-fonned teeth in 
the inimdible. Some recent and many fossil (middle and later 
tertiary) genera of the Cetaceans are remarkable for the clon- 
g-.itiwl ro.strum formed by the auWA onairication and anclij-losis 
ciftlie ethmoid, premnxill.T, and maxilla-. 

The I'liitanistit/w ore ilnviutilc or estnarine Cetacea, 
whi<'h iJi'dur in the Ganges and in llu; rivers of Sonth America. 
Tl»! cervical vertebra; ar<! not anchylosfd, and the costal car- 
tilaj^'s are not ossilied. The tnbercula and capitula of the 
ribs blend together poaleriorty. The BymphysiB of tlie man- 
dibles is extremely long and the jaws are narrow. Numerous 
teeth with compressed, fangs are foniiil in both jaws. The 
eyes are small, and in IHtitanista they are rudimentary. 

In the jMphiHUlae laslly (Duljihins, Porpoises, Gram- 
pufles), the teeth am usually numerous in both jaws, though 
the Narwhal is an exception to this rule, aa has already been 
men1 ioned. 

Tlie anterior c<;rvical vert<^brro are generally anchylosed 
together. The ptwtcrior ribs lose their capitula and become 
articulated only with the transverse prooeHses of the verfebne, 
Th(! costal cartiliigcfi iir<; w<;ll (issillcd. The synqihysis of the 
mandible does not ex.vvd one (bird of the rami in leciglh, and 
the fitmlul mill niaxilhiry borii'S are not csprcially produced 
uiiwanl at their edges. 

As t!.e common Porpoise (J'homwt ,:mmnu.i>*), which is 
ami;ml)er<>r tiiis group, is llie Cctacnni which is most likely 
to come within reach of tljo Kliidciil, it may be useful to 
Siwulc at Kinue length of ils more iiitcrcsliiig nnalomical pc- 

TJie inhilt animal is usually alitiiit (iv-^ fert long, and is 
covered with a fimoolh inleguiilcnt upon which no hair is to 
be discovei-ed, though a few hairs are visible ab<.nt the mouth 
in the young animal. The contour of th<; anl('ri()r part of the 
head is very eonvcx, and presents, in the middle line, the 
spirjicle or blowhole, wiiicli has the form of a cnwent with 
tiie points turned downward and forward. The eves are small 
and iilaced low down, close to the poslerior encfof the gape 
Df the month, whidi is lionmh^l by densi; and ri^id lijis. The 
aperture of iha ear lies alxiut an inch and thrc<H|uar[ers be- 
hind the eye, and is so minute as to be discovcreil with difli- 
cnlty. The genital aperture is placed a long way in front of 
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tho aous in tlie mule ; while, in the female, the interval, in 
wliich the foss£8 which lodge the teats are situated, is much 
less. There is a conspicuoua vertical dorsal fin iu addition to 
the flattened caudal fin. Immediately beneath the skin is a 
thick layer of blubber, as in other Oeiacea. 

In the spongy texture of all the bones, tho absence of me- 
dullary cnyities in those of the limbs, and in the long per- 
aistent separability of the epiphyses of the centra of the verte- 
brie, the Porpoise resembles other Getacea; as it doea in the 
shortness of the cervical, and the length of the lumbar, region 
of the spinal column. 

The seven cervical vertebriB are all anchylosed together, and 
the atlas, which is very large in proportion to the rest, over- 
laps them above and at the sides. The centra of the hinder ■ 
cervicals are so short and broad that they are mere plates of 
bone. There are tvrenty-eight dorso-lumbar vertebne, of which 
fifteen are dorsal. In all but the most anteiior of these 
vertebne, the zygapophysea are abortive ; and long accessory 

ijrocesses, developed from the front-part of the neural archea, 
oosely embrace the spine of the vertebras in front. This ar- 
rangement, together with the thioknesa of the intervertebral 
ligaments, gives great flexibility to the spinal column. The i 
transverse processes of the hinder dorsal, and of the lumbar, I 
vertcbrffi are very long. There are five pairs of true ribs. The 
sternabroe anchylose into an elongated sternum. The anterior 
caudal vertebras are provided with large chevron-bones, and 
their transverse processps exhibit notches through which 
branches of tlie aorta pass. 

In consequence of the globular form of the Ijrain-case, and 
the prolongation of the jaws, the skull has a flask-like shape. 
There is a slight want of symmetryabout tie base of the upper 
jaw, but it is hardly appreciable, I 

In a longitudinal section, the flatness and the upwardly 
concave contour of the base of the skull ; the extreme shallow- 
ness of the sella turcioa ; the presence of an ossified tentorium ; 
L and the broad imperforate anterior wall, in the place of the 
Lcribrifomi plate of the ethmoid, are striking features. The 
P synchondrosis between the basi- and presphenoid is persistent. 
' On the base of the skull the basi-oocipital gives off great pro- i 
' cesses outward and downward, to form, together with a para- | 
' mastoid prolongation of the exoccipital, and the squamosal, a , 
I chamber in which the anchylosed tympanic and periotio bones | 
[ are contained. The es- and supra-occipitals, together with tha 
interparietals, form the whole back wall and middle of the 
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roof of the cranium, separating the parietals completely, and 
the frontals largely, and reaching the nasal bones. 

The basi-sphcnoid is anchylosed with the small and almost 
horizontal alisphenoids, and there are no sphenoidal pterygoid 
processes. The parietals are small, and occupy only the under 
and lateral portions of the brain-case. The frontal bones are 
very broad and expanded, and are completely anchylosed to- 
gether, where they form the front wall of the brain-case. Pos- 
teriorly and above, they diverge to receive the interparietal. 
The supra-orbital processes are extremely large, and are 
directed forward and outward, not backward and outward, as 
in the Whalebone Whales. Tlie greater part of the superior 
surface of the frontals and of their orbital processes is rough 
and covered over by the expanded maxillary bones, whioh 
allow only a narrow, transverse, smooth, band-like surface, 
formed by the frontals, to be seen on the upper and anterior 
region of the skull. Tlie rough surface is marked by two 
shallow grooves which pass from below upward, and are con- 
vex toward one another and to the middle line. Correspond- 
ing grooves exist on the under side of the expanded proximal 
ends of the maxillaries ; and, when these are in their natural 
positions, the coadapted grooves form two canals, which are 
oHnd in front and above. These, in the natural state, are full 
of air, and communicate with the air-chambers at the base of 
the skull and with the Eustachian tubes. 

The narrow pr(»maxilla3 are anchylosed with the inner 
margins of the maxilhp, and contribute only a very small por- 
tion of the alveolar margin of the upper jaw. The alveoli are 
not completely separated from one another. Tlie pterygoid 
bones do not unite in the palate. They have a peculiar ex- 
cavated form, and are notched for the passage of the ends of 
the Eustachian tubes into the nasal passages. These are nearly 
vertical and are separated by the lar^cj and strong vomer. 
Their superior apertures are left quite imcovered in conse- 
quence of the small size, tubercular form, and backward posi- 
tion of the nasal bones. The squamosal is relatively small, but 
has the characteristically cetacean, large, zygomatic process ; 
this extends forward nearly to the posterior end of the supra- 
orbital process, and gives attachment to the slender jugal. 

The periotic bones form a dense osseous mass, which is 
anchylosed with the no less heavy and thick, scroll-shaped 
tympanic. The pars mastoidea of the periotic mass fits pretty 
accurately into a recess of the chamber which has already been 
described ; and is thus held in position in the dry skull, though 
it is very easily detached. 
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When tbe tympano-periotic bone and all the fiicial bones 
are removed, only two pair of foraroioa are visible in tbe base 
of the skulL Tba anterior pair (pve esit to the second, third, 
fourth, the anterior division of the fifth and the sixth nervea, 
and these answer to the optic and sphenorbital foramina. The 
posterior pair take the place of the oval, posterior lacerated, 
and jugular foramina, and the precondyloid foramina open into 
them posteriorly. The rami of the mandibles are only united 
by a snort symphysis. The body of the hyoid is broad and 
hexagonal, and has two slender, anterior, and two broad and 
flat, posterior, comua. 

In the natural position the fore-limbs stand out from the 
body with their flat surfaces looking' upward and downward; 
the upper surface being directed a little backward, and the 
lower a little forward. The tuberosity of the short huinerns 
is directed forward. The carpus contains sis or seven ossifica- 
tions. The number of phalanges in the digits is two, eight, 
six, three, two, counting the poUex as the first. 

The pelvic bones are elongated, slightly curved, osseous 
styles. They lie with their long axes parallel to the vertebral 
column, their convex sides upward, and their Smaller ends for- 
ivard, within an inch of the centra of the vertebnp, their 
binder-ends being close to the third chevron-bone of the tail. 
The front-enda are about an inch apart. Behind its centre, 
each bone presents a flattened thickening for tbe altacbment 
of the corpus cavemosum of its side. 

The cutaneous muscle is very lat^ely developed, anil lies 
bnstween two layers of blubber, the thick surperficial one sepa- 
rating it from the skin, and the thin deep layer from the subja- 
cent muscles. It may be said to be disposed in two broad 
layers, a dorsal and a ventral, on each side ; these extend from 
the occipital crest, and from the rami of the mandibles, to the 
tail. Both these divisions send off strong bundles to the hu- 
merus, which act as powerful adductors, abductors, protractors, 
and retractors of the fin. There is no trapezius, and the rep- 
resentative of the latiasimus dorsi is very small. A strong 
oecipito-humeralia, from the paramastoid to the tuberosity of 
the humerus, seems to represent tbe cleido-mastoid and clavicu- 
lar deltoid, A coaJo-Awm era/z* extends from the sternum to the 
iimer tuberosity of the humerus. A small coraco-brackialis ex- 
tends from the apex of tbe coracoid to the inner tuberosity of tbe 
humerus. Tha pectoraila major seems to be represented by a 
muscle which arises from tbe sternum, close to the attachment of 
the third and fourth ribs, and is inserted into the ulna. The tri- 
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ceps extensor is represented by tendinous fibres in which muscle 
cannot always be detected, which extend from the posterior face 
of the humerus to the ulna. The other muscles of the forearm 
and all those of the manus are absent. The dorsal muscles 
form a thick continuous mass from the end of the tail to the 
occiput ; and, on the ventral side of the spinal column, the 
subcaudal muscles are similarly continued forward, as far as 
the middle of the thorax. An iachio-caudalis passes, on each 
side, from the anterior chevron-bones to the ischium, between 
their attachments is an {..poneurosis which supports the anus ; 
ischio-cavcrnous muscles pass from the ischia to the corpora 
cavernosa. 

The diaphragm has no tendinous centre. Its pillars are 
very thin, and, extending between the kidneys and the spine, 
become tendinous, and are attached to the ventral faces of the 
vertebrsB, as far as the ninth lumbar. A strong fibrous apo- 
neurosis is continued back over the subvcrtebral muscles to the 
pelvic bones. Between these bones and the ends of the trans- 
verse processes of the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth verte- 
brae (counting from the first dorsal) the aponeurosis is so stout 
as to form an almost distinct fibrous band, which occupies the 
place of an ilium. The ureter lies between the ischio-vertebral 
fascia and the peritonasum. 

The teeth are small and numerous, and their crowns are 
obtuse and constricted. The passage of the pharynx is di- 
vided in the middle, the soft palate being prolonged into a mus- 
cular funnel, the opening of which closoly fits the constricted 
neck of the long cone into which the epiglottis and the aryte- 
noid cartilages are produced. Thus the arrangement which is 
transitory in the Marsupial is permanent in the Cetacean. 

The stomach is divided into tliree sacs. The first is large, 
conical, and lined by a coarse white epithelial coat. The gul- 
let opens directly into it. The second stomach communicates 
with the first by an aperture which is close to the cardiac end 
of the gullet, and is surrounded by a very prominent rugose 
lip. A curved passage about one inch long and capable of 
admitting the finger, lined by a white epitlielium similar to 
that of the first, leads into the second stomach. The second 
stomach is lined by an extremely vascular and soft mucous 
membrane, with about ten strong longitudinal folds, separated 
by deep sulci, interrupted by transverse ridges. A narrow 
and curved canal leads from tliis into the third stomach, which 
has a tubular form and is bent upon itself. Its lining mem- 
brane is quite smooth. A small, circular, pyloric aperture 
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pUcca this in communication with the dilated commencement 
uf the duodenum, which has sometimes been regarded as a 
fourth stDmaoh. Its liuing membraae presents longitudinal 
rugie continuous with those of the duodenum itself. The con- 

Cined pancreatic and biliary ducts open just beyond the di- 
ted part of the duodenum. There ia no ctecum, or demar- 
cation between the large and small intestines. The bilobed 
liver has no gall-bladder. 

In the heart the fossa ovalia is distinct, but there is neither 
Eustachian nor Thebesinu valve. The vena cava inferior is 
long and wide, but ia not especiaUy dilated near the heart. 
Muscular fibres are not continued on to it from the diaphragni. 
The aorta and pulmonary arteries are not dilated at their ori- 
gins. The arteries have a great tendency to break up into 
plexuses. Thus the internal carotids form great net-works 
which communicate with vertebral plexuses, extending through- 
out the entire spinal canal. The brachial artery divides into 
two branches, and these subdivide into innumerable parallel 
twigs. The intercostal arteries are the chief source of the 
large thoracic plexuses, which lie at the sides of the vertebral 
column in the dorsal half of the thorax. Finally, an arterial 
rete mirabile surrouads the caudal aorta. The veins form 
plexuses corresponding to, and mixed up with, those of the 
arteries ; and a very large venous plexus lies on the subverte- 
bral muscles in the abdomen and thorax. 

The respiratory apparatus of the Porpoise presents many 
remarkable peculiarities. The contour of the front part of tl»i 
head, as bounded by the integument, is very convex — the cop< 
responding facial region of the skull, on the contrary, is very 
concave. The interval between the two ia occupied, in part, 
by fibrous and fatty tissue; and, in part, by a singularly sac- 
culated apiracular chamber, whidi connects the single spiracle 
with the double external nares of the skull. Two valves, an 
anterior and a posterior, lie immediately above these external 
nares and close the communication between them and the 
chamber, exceptat such times as it is forced open from below. 
Each nasal passage remains distinct from the other as far aa 
the valves, the middle of each of the latter being fastened to 
the septum, so that there may be said to be a pair of valves 
for each opening between the passages and the spiracular 
eharaber. Each nasal passage, after it ceases to be surrounded 
by bone, sends ofi" two diverticula, one forward and one back- 
ward. The anterior, which lies between the anterior valve 
and the pretnaxilla, is a simple sac, lined with a thin, black 
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smooth membrane. The posterior diverticulum lies between 
the posterior valve and the ethmoid and nasal bones. It is 
incompletely divided by a sort of shelf, is prolonged forward, 
round, and in front of, the anterior valve, and ends blindly in 
the middle line above the antc^rior sac. The spiracular chamber 
itself is produced, on each side, into a large lateral sac, the 
walls of which are raised in strong parallel ridges, and covered 
with a black papillose integument. Tlie walls of these sacs 
are strong and clastic. Layers of muscular fibres pass from 
the occipital ridge to the posterior lip of the spiracle, and 
from the edges of the maxillaj to its anterior lip. Their ac- 
tion is necessarily to open the si)iracle and compress the sacs. 
There is no sphincter, the form of the spiracle causing it to be 
naturally shut by the fitting together of its walls, and the 
pressure of the water upon them. 

When a Porpoise comes to the surface to " blow," the 
shape of the posterior, concave lip of the crescentic spiracle 
does not sensibly alter ; but the anterior, convex lip is pulled 
downward and forward, its surface becoming somewhat de- 
pressed, and its fnje edge nearly straight — so that the aperture, 
when fully dilated, assumes the form of a half-moon. At the 
same time, the air is expelled with a rushing sound. The 
inspiratory act must be very rapid, as the spiracle remains 
open for only a very short time altcT expiration ends. When 
the larger (Jctacea come up to breathe, the expired vapor 
suddenly (•ondenHOH into a cloud ; and, if expiration commences 
before the spirachj is actually at the surface*, a (K^rtain quantity 
of spray may bo driven u]) along with the violent current of 
the expelled air. This gives rise to the appearance termed 
the " spouting " of Whales, which does not arise, as it is 
commonly said to do, from the straining ofT of the sea-water 
swallowed witli the food, and its expulsion by the nostrils. 

The epiglottis, in front, and the arytenoid cartilages be- 
hind, are prolonged into a tajxTingtube, dilat<*d at its summit 
into a knob. The muscular soft palate embraces the neck of 
this knob so closely that it cannot Ixj withdrawn without 
considerable eflbrt. And thus, during life, the nasal air- 
passages and the glottis are kept perfe(;tly continuous; while 
the Porpoise djislujs through the water, open-mouthed, after 
its prey. The point at which the extra bronchus to the right 
lung is given off is separated by four rings from the bifurcation 
of the trachea. Tlui lungs are not lobed and their tissue is 
very dense and elastic. 

The cerebral hemispheres are, taken together, broader than 
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they are loDg. In tlie upper view tbey leave not more than a 
seventh of the length of the cereboUum exposed, while they 
overlap it largely at the siJes. The outer surface of the hemir 
Bpheroa is eKtremely convoluted, the gyri being numerous and 
separated b/ deep sulci. There ia a well-marked Sylvian 
lissure, with a central lobe, or insula, A rudiment of a pos- 
terior oomu has been observed, in the lateral ventricle. The 
corpus callosum is small, relatively to the size of the hemi- 
spheres, and the anterior commissure is almost obsolete. The 
medulla oblongata has corpora trapezoidea. The olfactory 
nerves are wanting — a circumstance which agrees ivith the 
entire absence of ethmoidal turbinals. The eye has a thick 
sclerotic, and there is a choanoid muscle; no nictitating mem- 
brane ia present. 

The uxternal auditory aperture is ho small as to be easily 
overlooked. The meatus auditorius is a narrow undulating 
tube about two inches long. The tympanic membrane is con- 
cave externally ; and, as is usual in the Cetacea, is connected 
by a ligament with the handle of the malleus. There is only 
a small aperture In the stapes. The tensor tympani arises, as 
in Carnivores, &om a fossa in the periotic ossification. 

Tlie Eustachian tube passes through tlie notch in the ptery- 
goid and opens into the iiasal passage on the inner side of that 
notch. Close to its commencement it ooramunicatea, by an 
oval aperture, with a remarkable air-chamber, which extends 
backward between tbo periotic mass and the hasin cranii, and 
forward to the under side of the expanded part of the maxillH, 
where it opens into the canal between the maxilla and the 
froutal already described. These chambers, like the bronchi, 
are generally full of nematoid worms. The testes and penis 
of the male are enormous in proportion to the size of the 
bodv, 

The penis is devoid of a bone, and, ordinarily, is bent up 
in the long preputial sheath. 

c The Phocodontia are represented only by Zeuglodon, 
Squal'}don, and other large extinct cetaceans of the tertiary 
epoch. These remarkable fossil forms constitute connecting 
links between the Cetacea and the aquatic Carntvora. The 
cervical vertebrse are distinct and unnnchyloaed, nearly re- 
sembling those of the Mhyncoceti. The caudal TCrtebrai have 
their transverse processes perforated vertically, as in many 
Gelaeea. The distal ends of the ribs arc enlarged somewhat 
as in the Sirenia. The skull is symmetrical, and the nasal 
bones, though still short, are longer than those of any other 
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cetacean. The zygomatic processes of the squamosal are large 
and thick, and the supraorbital processes of the frontals wide 
and expanded as in the Cetacea. 

The scapula appears to have had a spine and acromion like 
that of Manatua, The humerus is compressed from the side, 
and has true articular surfaces upon its distal end, although 
they are of small size. 

The molar teeth have laterally-compressed crowns with 
serrated edges and two fangs, resembling those of many seals, 
and Zeuglodon differs from all the other Cetacea in the circum- 
stance that some of its teeth have vertical successors. 

The Deciduatb Mammalia. — These may be subdivided, 
according to the form of the placenta, into two groups : the 
Zonaria and the Diacoidea, In the former the placenta sur^ 
rounds the chorion like a hoop, leaving its ends free of villi, or 
nearly so. 

In the Diacoidea J on the other hand, the placenta takes 
the form of a thick disk, which is sometimes more or less lobed. 

The mammalia which possess a zonary placentation are the 
Carnivora^ the JProboacideaj and the IL/racoidea, 

Each of these divisions is very closely related to one of the 
foreffoing. Thus the Camivora approach the Cetacea; the 
JProooacideaj the Sirenia/ and the Ilyracoidea^ the Ungvr 
lata. 

The ZoxAKiA. 1. The Carnivoha. — In this order the 
head, relatively to the body, is of moderate or small size ; and 
hair is abundant. 

The cervical vertebrce are free and unanchylosed, and their 
centra are elongated. The odontoid process of the second is 
well developed. The dorso-lumbar vertebrae are almost always 
twenty in number, rarely twenty-one or nineteen. The num- 
ber of dorsal and lumbar vertebrae, respectively, varies be- 
tween sixteen dorsal and four lumbar, and thirteen dorsal and 
seven lumbar. The dorso-lumbar vertebrae are always articu- 
lated together by their zygapopliyses, and there is a com- 
plete sacrum. 

The stern(jl)roe are numerous and laterally compressed. 

In the skull the nasal bones are well developed, and have 
the ordinary form. When supraorbital enlargements of the 
frontal exist, they are of moderate size. The parietals unite 
in a long sagittal suture. Tlie orbit and the temporal fossa 
communicate freely, the posterior boundary of the orbit never 
being completed by bone. The jugal bone is large and unites 
by a broad surface with the maxilla. There is a distinct 
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coronoid process, and the long axis of tiie articular surface 
which receives the head of the mandible ia tranaverso. 

The liyoid has a small body and many-jointed anterior 
comua. 

Both pairs of limbs are fully developed, and the tail is not 
provided with a horizontal fin. Clavieles maybe absent, and, 
when ossified, they do not occupy more than half the interval 
between the acromion and the sternum. The scapula has a 
distinct spine, and a large supra-spiuous fossa. 

Neither the hallux nor the poller is opposable. The car- 
pal and tarsal bones have the ordinary number and arrange- 
ment ; except that, in the carpus, the scaphoid and lunare are 
united into one bone. The terminal phalanges of the digits, 
wliicli never fall below four in number, are almost, always 
provided with sharp and pointed claws. 

The teeth are always distinguishable into incisors, canines, 
and molars; they are lodged in distinct sockets, and their 
crowns are covered with enamel. Tliere are always two seta 
of teeth, a milk and a permanent dentition. As a very general 
rule, there are six incisors above and an equal number below. 
The canines are long, curved, and pointed. 

The stomach ia sunple and undivided, and the cfecum, 
which ia never large, may be altogether absent. 

The liver is deeply subdivided, and there is a gall-bladder. 

In the brain, the cerebellum is never completely covered by 
the cerebral hemispheres, which are conoected by a large 
corpus calloBum, and, escept in the aquatic forms, by a well- 
developed anterior commissure. On the eiterior of each 
hemisphere, there are usually three distinct convolutions sur- 
rounding the Sylvian fissure. But, in the aquatic Camivora, 
the gyri are much more numerous and complicated ; the cere- 
bral hemispheres are much broader and longer in proportion ■ 
to the length of the brain ; and they may even exhibit a rudi- 
ment of the posterior comu. In all these respects they ap- 
proach the Cetacea. 

Tlie inferior turbinal bones are always large and have a 
complicated form. 

There are no vcsicuhe seminalea, and an aa penis is very 
generally present. The ovary ia enclosed in a peritoneal aM. 

Tlie Camivora are divisible into the J'mnyjci^/d, or aquatic 
Carnivores ; and the Fiaaipedia, which are mainly terrestrial 
and cursorial. 

n. In the Figalpedia the incisors are, with one exception 
(^Er(,hydris, i,he Sea-otter, with i. |^), six in number in each jaw. 
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The hind-limbs have the positioa usual in tuamtnals, and 
the tail is free to its root. The pinna of the f^ar is fully de- 
veloped. ITjo middle, or outermost, digits of tliB pea are 
longest, the hallux being shorter than the others. 

Almost invariably, the distal phalanges of both limbs are 




provided with claws ; and, in the most thoroughly camivornua 
forras, these claws are very strong, curved, and pointed. The 
phalans which aupporta the claw has a similar form, and a 
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plate of bone rises from its base as a short slieath. An elaBtio 
ligament connects the base of the ungual phalanx with the 
middle phalanx, so that, when ^ajlexor profundns digitorum 
is not in action, the ungual phalanx is pulled back upon the 
middle phalanx, and the claw which it bears ia retracted into 
an integumentary sheath. 

Tiie olfaclorj lobes are usually large and the cerebral fienii- 
epheres elongated. 

As the Dog {Cams familiaris) is an excellent and easily 
accessible example of a fissipede carnivore, it may be useful to 
mention some of the more important points in its anatomy. 

The vertebral column contains twenty dorso-lumbar ver- 
tebras, of which thirteen are dorsal and seven lumbar, three 
sacral, and eighteen to twenty-two caudal vertrebne. The 
atlas has broad and rounded al», the anterior margins of 
which are deeply excavated near the roots. The posterior 
edge of the spinous process of the axis vertebra ia almost per- 
pendicular and very thick. 

Nine pairs of ribs are usually connected by sterno-costal 
cartilages with the sternum, which is composed of eight lat- 
erally-compressed stemebrae. Only two of the three anchy- 
losed sacral vertebrae articulate with the ilia. 

As in the Camivora in general, the occipital foramen is 
placed at the posterior end of the skull, and looks almost 
directly backward. The sagittal and lambdoidal crests are 
greatly developed and meet in a prominent occipital spine ; 
the zygomata are very wide and arched outward ; and the 
coronoid process of the mandible is very large. The size of 
these parts is in relation to the magnitude of the muscles of 
the neck and jaws. 

The ramus of the mandible ia nearly straight, the proper 
angle of the jaw being obsolete. A supra-angular process 
projects outward from the ascending portion of the ramus, 
and takes the place of the proper angle. The articular 
condyle is much elongated transversely, narrow and convex 
from before backward ; and the pre- and post-glenoidal pro- 
cesses of the- squamosal are produced downward so as to 
Bonvert the joint info a complete ginglymus and to restrict 
the motion of the jaw to the vertical plane. The supra-orbital 
processes of the frontals are small and pointed. The root of 
the ttlispiienoid is traversed by a longitudinal canal. The tym- 
panum is bounded below by a convex osseous wall, which ia 
termed the bulla. It opens externally by the short external 
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meatus, at the inner end of which is a circular elevation for 
the attachment of the tympanic membrane. A short distance 
internal to this frame for the membrane of the drum, a low 
crest rises from the floor of the bulla and imperfectly divides 
it into an outer and anterior portion which communicates 
with the Eustachian tube, and an inner blind spheroidal cavity 
which occupies the greater part of the bulla. The part of the 
bulla which forms the floor of this cavity is the result of the 
ossification of a process of the periotic cartilage, while the 
other part is furnished by the tympanic bone. The low crest 
is produced by the conjunction of both. Posteriorly and in- 
ternally, the periotic region of the bulla presents a canal, 
through which the internal carotid artery passes. The pos- 
terior opening of the carotid canal looks into the foramen 
lacerum posticum, and is not visible without dissection. 
There is a large paroccipital process, with a prominent free 
extremity ; but, for the greater part of its length, it is closely 
applied to the back of the bulla. The condyloid foramen is 
quite distinct from the foramen lacerum posterivs. A large 
foramen behind the glcnoidal cavity transmits a vein from the 
interior of the skidl. In the nasal cavity, the ethmoidal turbi- 
nals are very large ; the superior turbinals are prolonged into 
the great frontal sinus, and the inferior turbinals unite, in the 
middle lino, with the septum. 

The clavif^k'S of the Dog are always rudimentary, and are 
generally r(»prcsented only by a gristly intersection of the 
muscles which r(^j)ros(;nt the sterno-mastoid and dc^ltoid. 

The olecranjir fossa of the himierus is perforated. The 
hallux is much shorter than the other digits. When the Dog 
stands, the metacarpal bones of these digits are nearly verti- 
cal ; the l)asal phalanges are horizontal ; tlie middle and the 
distal phalanges are inclined in the form of a V with the apex 
(the articulation bcjtween the two) downward, llie claws 
are, consequently, raised from the ground, the foot resting 
partly on a thicrk int(*gumentary pad, which lies beneath the 
basal phalanges; and, partly, on the under sinfac(»s of the 
joints between the middle and the distal ])halanges. The dis- 
tal phalanges are kept bent upon th(^ middle ones by elastic 
ligaments, which pass from one to the other, and which an- 
tagonize the action of the long flexors. The Dog, therefore, 
possesses the niec^hanisni for the retraction of the claws, but 
its action is not suflicaent to ])rotect them from wear. JFahelloe^ 
or sesamoid bones dev(^lop(Hl in the tendons of the gastrocne* 
mius, lie behind the condyles of the femur. The fibula is thin 
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and clijsely applied to, but not anohylosed with, the tibia. 
The hallux ia usually rudimentary ; only the metatarsal, and 
tlie basitl phalanic, being represented by two small ossicles. 
In some breeds of doga, however, the hallux ia fully developed. 

In the myology of the Dog the insertion of the tendon of 
the external oblique muscle of the abdomen presents some in- 
teresting peculiarities. The outer and posterior fibres of this 
muscle end in a fascia which is partly continued over the 
thigh tisfaaoia lata, and partly forms an arch (Poupart's liga- 
ment) over the femoral vessels ; by its inner end it is inserted 
into the outer side of a triangular fibro-cartilage, the broad 
base of which is attached to the anterior margin of the pubis, 
between its spine and the symphysis, while its apex lies in 
the abdominal parietes. The internal tendon of the external 
oblique unites with the tendon of the internal obbque to form 
the inner piUar of the abdominal ring, and is inserted into the 
inner side of the triangular fibro-cartilage. The pectineica is 
attached to the ventral face of the cartilage ; the outer part 
of the tendon of the rectus into its dorsal fitce ; but the chief 
part of that tendon is inserted into the pubis behind it. This 
fibro-cartilage appears to represent the marsupial bone, or 
cartilage, of the Monotremes and Marsupials, 

The trapezius and the sternomastoid coalesce into a single 
muscle; and, in the absence of a complete clavicle, the outer 
fibres of the latter and those of the anterior part of the del- 
toid are continuous. In this way a muscle which has been 
called levator humeri propriiia is formed. The omohyoidtatdi 
the suidamus are absent. There is a trachdo-acromiaiiB and 
a dorso-epUrochlearia. The supinator longua is absent, but 
there is g, pronator guadraius. The extensor communis ditji- 
tyntm manlis divides into four tendons, in which sesamoid 
bones are developed over the articulations between the first 
and second phalanges. The extensor primi intemodii poUicis 
is absent The extensor seoundi intemodii is one muscle with 
the extensor indlcis. The extensor minimi diffiCi sends ten- 
dons to the third, fourth, and fifth digits. All these deep ex- 
tensors have sesamoid bones over the metucarpo-phalangeal 
articulations. The palmaris longua appears to bo absent; 
but all the other flexors of the manus, even the pahnaris bre- 
vis, are represented. The tendons of the fienor pollicis longta 
aud flexor digltorum per/orans aro united. The divisions 
which the common tendon sends to the five digits develop 
sesamoid bones, just before their insertions into the bases of 
the distal phalanges. The fifth digit has its abductor, flexor 
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brevis, and opponens ; the poUex, an abductor^ adductor ^flexor 
breviSy and, perhaps, an opponefis. The second, third, and 
fourth digits have each a pair of flexorea breves^ which repre- 
sent the interoaaei, and are inserted into the bases of the prox- 
imal phalanges, a relatively large sesamoid being developed 
in each. Each sends off a fine tendon dorsad to the extensor 
sheath. The plantaris is large, and, as in the Pig, its tendon 
passes into the representative of the flexor brevia digitorum 
pedia. The tendons of the flexor hallucia longvs and flexor 
perforana unite into a common tendon, which subdivides into 
slips for the digits. 

The dental formula of the Dog is i, \^^ c, j^j p, m. J4^ 

m. j-!-J=42. The two upper inner incisors, on each side, have 

distinctlv trilobed crowns — the lateral cusps of the crown 
arising n-om outgrowths of the cingulum at its base. The 
outer incisor is larger than the others, and its middle cusp is 
very large, while the outer is rudimentary. The large canine 
has a strong, curved, pointed crown, with a longitudinal ridge 
along its posterior face. The crowns of the anterior three 
premolars are triangular, with a smooth-cutting anterior edge ; 
the hinder edge is also sharp, but is divided by a notch into 
two lobes, of which the hinder is the smaller. These teeth 
are two-fanged. The fourth premolar is a large tooth. In 
form, its crown has a general similarity to that of the fore- 
going ; but, firstly, the posterior lobe is relatively much larger, 
and pointed, so as to form an obvious second cusp ; and, sec- 
ondly, a strong process of the crown projects inward from its 
anterior end, and is supported by a distinct fang — so that this 
premolar is three-fangcd. It is termed a carnaasial, or aecto- 
rial, tooth, as it bites like a scissors-blade against a corre- 
sponding tooth in the mandible. Tlie preceding teeth have 
cutting crowns ; but those of the molars are broad and crush- 
ing. They exhibit an outer division, formed by two large 
subcqual cusps, and an inner division, also presenting two 
cusps, the posterior of which is much smaller than the ante- I 

rior. In addition, the cingulum sends up a strong process on 
the inner side of the crown. j 

In the lower jaw, the crowns of the incisors, the outer of 
which is the largest, are all trilobed. The outer cusp is 
stronger than the inner in all, and particularly in the outer, 
incisors. The canines resemble those of the upper jaw. Each 
premolar has two fangs and a sharp triangular crown, the pos- I 

terior edge of which is trilobed, as in the upper premolars ; 
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but the posterior lobe is stnall in the fourth, which diilera but 
little from the rest. The first molar, on the other hand, is a 
large tooth, with a blaile-like crown, which bites against the 
inner side of the upper fourth premolar, and is called the 
carnassial or sectorial tooth of the lower jaw. The crown is 
elongated, and presents a. large anterior external cusp, divided 
into two lobes by a deep notth. On the inner side of this is 
a small internal cusp. Tbe two posterior cusps are very much 
lower than the anterior ones, and form a sort of heel to the 
blade-like anterior portion of the erown. An oblique ridge 
connects the outer and larger of the two posterior cusps with 
the small inner and anterior cusp. The second molar has a 
broad quadrieuapidate crown, the inner posterior cusp being 
almost obsolete. Tbe crown of the last molar is small, simple, 
and obtusely conical. 

It tbus appears that the sectorial, or carnassial, teeth in 
the two jaws differ in their nature, the upper being the last 
premolar, and the lower the anterior molar. The milk denti- 
tion of the Dog is d.t. ^J d.c, ]~^ d.m. ^, the " first premolar " 
of the adult dentition having no deciduous predecessor ; so 
that, in this, as in so many other cases, it is doubtful whether 
it ought to be counted in the milk, or in the adult, dentition. 
The middle deciduous molar in both jaws resembles the hinder- 
most premolar of the adult dentition, and the hindermost, the 
first molar of the adult. The so-called " first premolar " of the 
adult, and the anterior molars, appear before any of the decid- 
uous molars are shed. 

Tbe cajcum of tbe Dog is long, and folded upon itself, in 
which respects it is unlike that of other CarniForea. The arch 
of tbe aorta gives off an anonyma and a left subclavian. 

In the brain, the olivary bodies are inconspicuous, the 
corpora trapezoidea large, and the corpora mammiUaria dis- 
tinctly double. Tbe- olfactory lobes are very large, and ex- 
pand posteriorly on the sides of tbe brain into a broad mass 
continuous with tbe gyrus uncinatus, or hippocampal lobule. 
The cerebral hcTOispheres estend for a considerable distance 
over the cerebellum, in the upper view, and ovcriap it latei^ 
ally. The Sylvian fissure does not extend more than half-way 
to the median fissure. The surface which answers to the 
intida is quite smooth. The anterior ends of the oalloso-mar- 
ginal sulci pass on the upper surfaces of the bemispheres, and 
give rise to the " crucial " sulcus. There are three principal 
gyri upon the outer surfaces of the hemispheres ; one which 
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immediately bounds the Sylvian fissure, one which runs along 
the upper margin of the hemisphere, and one between tliese 
two. The corpus callosum is long, and the anterior commis- 
sure well developed. 

There is a musculus choanoides in addition to the usual 
ocular muscles, and the rudimentary nictitating membrane is 
said to possess a muscle. 

The tensor tympani arises from a deep pit above the prom- 
ontory, and its tendon passes directly outward to the incU- 
leu8. 

The male is devoid of Cowper's glands. The penis has a 
bone, and the glands becomes swollen during copulation, so as 
to prevent the withdrawal of the penis from the vagina of the 
female. The ovary of the female is enclosed in a sac of the 
peritonasum, and the uterus has long comua. The umbilical 
sac is drawn out to a point at each end. 

The Dogs (including the Wolves, Jackals, and Foxes, under 
this head) form the most central group of the Carnivora, which 
may bo termed the Ci/noidea* From these the Bears, 
Weasels, and Procyonidm depart, on the one hand, and the 
Cats, Civets, and Hyaenas on the other. The former group 
{Arctoidea) have the cavity of the hidla tympani undivided 
by a septum. The paroccipital i)rocess is not applied to the 
posterior wall of tlie build. The mastoid process is widely 
separated from the paroccipital. Tlio condyloid foramen is 
not merged in a common opening with flie foramen lacerwn 
poatlcwn. The intestinal canal is dcjvoid of a ca3cum. The 
large penis has a bone which is not grooved ; there are no 
Cowper's glands, and the prostate is small. 

In the latter group [Ailuroidea) the bulla tympani is large 
and rounded, and the septum, which is rudimentary in the 
Gynoidea^ is so mucli enlarged as to leave only a narrow 
aperture of communication between tlie two chambers. The 
par-occipital is closely applied to the posterior wall of the bulla. 
The mastoid process is often obsolete. The condyloid foramen 
opens into [a fossa common to it and tlie foramen lacerum 
posticum. All have a short caecum. The penis is small, and 
its bone small, irregular, or absent. Tiiey have Cowper's 
glands and a well-developed prostate. 

The Cy7ioidea are all digitigrade, and resemble tlie Dog 
in their dentition. The Arctoidea are plantigrade, while the 

♦ Seo Prof. Flower's important memoir on the Classification of tho Cfar 
fUvora in the Proceedings or the Zoological Society for 18C9. 
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Aihiroidea are for the most part digitigrade, but may be plai 
tigradc In dentition, each of these groups presents forms 
Bucb as the Bears on the one hand, and the Cats on the other, 
which may be regarded as extreme modifications, in opposite 
directions, of the type exhibited by the Dog. 

In the Bears, the deutal formula is the same as in the 
Dogs, but the crowns of the teeth are all more obtuse. The 
sectorial teeth lose their marked characters, and the molars 
have fiiit and tuberculated crowns. The anterior premolars 
fall out as age advances. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the teeth of frugivorous and carnivorous Bears eKhibit no such 
differences as would lead to a suspicion of their complete 
difference of habit, if we were acquainted with these animals 
only in the condition of fossils. 

The Cats have the dental formula i. ^ c. |^ p.m. J^ 
m. p-J ^ 30. The canines are very long and sharp. The pre- 
molars are like the Dogs', except that they are sharper, and 
that the hindermost (the sectorial tooth) has hardly any in- 
ternal process. The single upper molar is a small tooth with 
a flat, transversely-elongated crown, and it lies within, as well 
as behind, the great sectorial premolar. In the lower jaw, the 
Bcotorial, or first, molar is the last tooth in the series. The 
crown, is a. deeply-bifarcated blade representing the antero- 
external cusp of the corresponding tooth in the Dog. The 
"heel" is obsolete. 

While the Bears are among the most completely planti- 
grade of the Camivora, the Cats are most entirely digitigrade, 
and the apparatus for the retraction of the ungual phalanges 
is so well developed that the claws are completely retracted 
within sheaths of the integument, when the animal does not 
desire to use them. To this end the elastic ligaments are very 
strong, and the median phalanx is excavated, in order to allow 
of the lodgment of the retracted phalanx on one side of it. 

6, The I'innipedia^ or Seals and Walruses, are those Gar- 
nivora which come nearest the Cetacea. The tail is united, 
by a fold of skin which extends beyond its middle, with the 
integument covering the hind-legs. These are, in most 
species, permanently stretched out in a line with the axis of 
the trunk. The pinna of the ear ia small or absent. The toes 
are completely united by strong webs, and the straight nails 
are sometimes reduced in number, or even altogether abortive. 
The inner and the outer digits of the pes are very large. The 
incisors varj" in number and lose their cutting form. The pre- 
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molar and molar teeth arc similar in character, and never 
have more than two fangs. There is no lachrymal bone or 
canal. 

The brain-case of the cranium is generally much more 
rounded than that of other Vamivora ; and, in some ffenera, 
the supra-orbital processes of the frontals are very largely 
developed. In both of these characters, and in the great 
breadth and complication of the convolutions of their cerebral 
hemispheres, as well as in their relatively small olfactory 
nerves and anterior commissure, the I^innipedia approach the 
Ceta(*ea, 

There are three groups of Pimiipedia : the Otaridoe^ the 
TrichechidoB^ and the Phocidoe, 

1. The Otaridce, or Eared Seals, are so termed because the 
ear possesses a distinct though almost rudimentary pinna. 
These Seals have long necks, and can stand or walk upon all 
fours, the hind-limbs being capable of supporting the body in 
the ordinary way. 

In many respects, these animals are closely allied with the 
Bears ; and by no part of their organization is this more clearly 
shown than by the skull, which in its general form, its large 
supra-orbital processes, the small and rugged bulla tf/mpani, 
the perforation of the alisphcnoid by a canal, and the presence 
of a crest on the inner surface of the parictals, is extremely 
ursine, 

2. The Trichechidie^ or Walruses, are devoid of external 
ears, but resemble the Otaridae in their mode of standing and 
walking. The skull resembles that of the Bear in the same 
respects, but the muzzle is distorted by the enormous develop- 
ment of the superior canines. The Walruses resemble the 
Bears in another point, namely, in the presence of a supple- 
mentary bronchus ; the right bronchus, before it reaches the 
lung, dividing into two trunks, a large and a small. The thy- 
roid cartilage is deeply excavated, in front, by a triangular 
fissure ; and the epiglottis is extremely small. 

In the brain, the remarkably large and richly convoluted 
hemispheres cover the cerebellum, and present a rudimentary 
posterior comu. The anterior commissure is very small, as 
are the olfactory nerves. 

The dentition of the Walrus is extremely peculiar. In the 
adult, there is one simple conical tooth in the outer part of the 
premaxilla, followed by a huge tusk-like canine, and three, 
short, simple-fanged teeth. Sometimes, two other teeth, 
which soon fall out, lie behind these, on each side of the upper 



jaw. la the mandible there are no incisors, but a single sliort 
canine is followed by three, similar, simple teeth, and by one 
other, which is caducous. 



The dental formula is therefore 1 

'-J =^ 24. 



■ rri'-': 



3. The J'hocidfe, or ordinary Seals.— The pinna is alto- 
gether absent. The hind-limbs are permanently stretched 
out, parallel with the tail ; and, consequently, they are unable 
to support the body, or assist in locomotion on land. 

The space between the orbits is extremely narrow, and 
oupra-orbital processes are absent. The bulla tympani is very 
large and thick-walled ; and the middle are much shorter than 
the outer digits of the pes. 

The common Seal {Phoca vituUna) is a native and acces- 
sible member,, of this group. It has a rounded head and a 
neck which is well marked, though shorter in proportion than 
that of the Eared-seals. The nasal apertures are slit-like and 
can be closed at will, the eyes large and brilliant, and the 
auditory apertures small and devoid of a pinna. The lionbs 
are large, and their distal longer than their proximal dipis- 
ions. The fore-limb is buried beyond the elbow in the com- 
mon integument, but the ilexible wriat allows the weight of 
the body to be supported hy the palmar surface of the manus. 
The liind-limbs, on the contrary, are permanently extended 
and turned backward parallel with the tail, which lies between 
them, and with which they form a sort of terminal fin. When 
the Sea! swims, in fact, the fore-limbs are applied against the 
sides of the thorax, and, the hinder moiety of the body being 
very flexible, the conjoined hind-hmbs and tail are put to the 
same use as the caudal fia of a Cetacean. The Seal has twenty 
dorso-lumbar vertebrte, of which five are lumbar. There are 
four sacral vcrtebriB, but only one of these unites with the ilia. 
Eleven vertebra enter into the formation of the short tail. 
There are ten true ribs and nine BtemebKB, the manubrium 
being prolonged forward into a long cartOaginous procesB. 

The brain-case is smooth, rounded, and spacious, but the 
cranium narrows rapidly in the interorbital region. Its floor 
is remarkably flattened from above downward and very thin, 
the broad basi-occipital sometimes presenting a perforation in 
the dry skull. The falx is partially, and the tentorium is wholly, 
ossified. The occipital segment is very large, and the supra- 
occipital advances betweenthcparietals, but does not separate 
tiiem completely. The alisphenoidsare small and ahooat hori- 
10 
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zontal, and the synchondrosis between the basisphenoid and 
presphcnoid persists. In all these respects the Seal's skull is 
strikingly cetacean. In fact, if the supra-orbital processes 
were sawn off, a Porpoise's brain-case would closely resemble 
a Seal's. But the nasal bones and tlie parietals are large, and 
the ethmoidal region is very peculiar. The lamina />6r^cw- 
dlciihiria is largely ossified, and the vomer soon becomes ossi- 
fied into one mass with it. The two ethmoidal turbinals (or 
the superior and middle) are small and flattened, and the lat- 
ter anchyloses with the vomer on each side. The inferior, or 
maxillary, turbinal is extremely large and complicated, and it 
blocks the nasal passage in front of the othera like a sieve, or 
strainer. There is no lachrymal bone, but the jugal is large. 
Tlie squamosal is anchylosed with the periotic and tympanic. 
The latter is massive and shell-shaped, somewhat as in the 
Cetaceay but it has rather different relations to the auditory 
meatus. Tlie periotic is very large, and its tumid para maa- 
toidea appears largely on the exterior of the skull. The fossa 
under the superior vertical semicircular canal is prolonged into 
this tumid part of the periotic. 

The alveolar portions of the premaxillae are very small, but 
these bones extend far up the sides of the anterior nares. 
Tha maxillas do not extend over the frontals. The mandible 
has a well-dovelopcd coronoid process. 

The pollex is the longest tuid strongc^st digit, the others 
gradually d(icreasing in length. The iiftli metacarpal articu- 
lates with the (cuneiform bone, as well as with the unciform. 

The ilium is short, and the long pubis and ischium are 
greatly inclined backward, so that the long diameter of the os 
innoninatum makes only an acute angl<», witli the spine. The 
femur is much shorter than the humerus. The tibia and fibula 
are anchylosed, and more than twice as long as the femur. 
The pes is longer than the tibia. The astragalus has a pecul- 
iar, roof-shaped, tibiid surface, and sends a process backward 
which contributes to the formation of the very short heel. 
The hallux is the strongest of the digits ; while this and the 
fifth digit are the longest of those of the pes. 

The cutaneous muscle is largely developed and inserted 
into the humerus. The pectoralis major is very large, and 
arises from each side of the prolonged manubrium, and even 
In front of it, beneath the neck ; the fibres of the muscles of 
opposite sides are continuous. The palmar ia longua is a strong 
muscle, but the proper digital muscles are weak or absent, as 
in the case of the abductor ^ adductor^ flexor brevia, and oppo* 
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nene of llie fifth digit, A special long abductor of this digit, 
however, passes from the olecranon to the flistal phalanx. The 
iliacue is wanting', and there is no psoas major / but musclea 
which represent tYm psoas jn2Hor and the subvertebral muscles 
of the C'etacea are very large and play an important part iu 
effecting the locomotion of the Seal, The peetinet/s is very 
small, and the other adductors are inserted, qot into the femur, 
but into the tibia. The glutas-us maximus is inserted into the 
whole length of the femur. The semi-^membratiosus and aemi- 
(eticlinosus are replaced by a caudo-libialis, which arises from 
the anterior caudal vertebra! and is inserted into the tibia, 
some of its tendinous fibres extending to the plantar aspect 
of the hallu-Y. The poplitceus and gastrocnemivs are strong, 
but there is no aolmtis. The tendon of the plantaria passes 
over the calcaneum and ends on the plantar fascia of the per- 
forated tendon of the fourth digit. The other perforated ten- 
dons seem to arise from the fascia attached to the calcE 



The dental formula is i. j^^i c. jzri f-.p.m. ;^, = 34, 
The grinding teeth have triangular crowns with notched 
edges, and at most two fangs, 

TliQ milk-teeth are shed during fcetal life, and at this 
period there are three molars above and below on each side, 
which appear to be replaced by the second, third, and fourth 
of the adult set. If such be the case, only the hindcrmost of 
these last will be a true molar. 

The tongue is bifid at the extremity. The cesophagus, 
Tflry wide and dilatable, passes without any very well-marked 
line of demarcation into the stomach, which is a great pyri- 
form sac with its pyloric end bent upon itself. The intestine 
ie about twelve times as long as the body. The colon is 
short, and is provided with a cascum. The liver is divided 
into a great number of lobules, whicli are, as it were, set upon 
the inferior cava. The latter vessel, just below the diaphragm, 
presents a great dilatation, into which the veitce liepaticm of 
the several lobules open. Alter traversing the diaphragm, 
the vena cava is surrounded, for about an inch, by a layer of 
red circular muscular fibres. The aorta and llic pulmonary 
arte^ are both dilated at their commencements. 

TTie penis of the male ia contained within a prepuce, sup- 
ported by a loop of the cutaneous muscle. There is a large 
OB penis, which presents a groove for the urethra inferiorly. 
The prostate is small, and there are no veaiculas nor Cowper'a 
glands. The testes lie just outside the inguinal canal. The 
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anus and the vulva ol the female itre Burroiinded by a common 
fold of integument. The clitoris has no bone. The body of 
the uterus is divided by a longitudinal septum. 

II. The PfoboBoidea. — ^These are massive animals, walking 
upon the extremities of the five toes, with which each foot is 
provided, and upon a great teguinentary cushion which unites 
these, and forma a flat boIo behind them. 




The no3e is prolonged into a flexible praboaois, whioli is at 
once a strong, and a delieate, organ of prehension.^ Tho hy "~ 
covering ia scanty in the recent species ; but there were || 
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dant long liair, and an undercoat of wool, in at least one 
extinct Proboscidean, the Mammoth {JSephas primigenitw\ 
which ranged over Northern Europe and Asia during the gla- 
cial epoch. The pinna of the ear is large and flat. Ilie testes 
of the male remain in the abdomen, and the mammte of the 
female are placed between the fore-limbs. 

The dorao-lumbar vertebrEe ainonnt to as many aa twenty- 
three, and not more than three of these are lumbar, bo that the 
dors^ region is, proportionally, exceedingly long. There are 
four sacral vertebrie, followed by a comparatively short tail. The 
centra of the vertebra are far more flattened, from before 
backward, than those of any other terrestrial mammal, and 
this ia particularly the case in the cervical region, whence it 
follows that the neck ia extremely short. 

The skull ia enormous, even in proportion to the body, its 
sine arising, in great measure, from the development of air cav- 
ities in the diploe, Tlie interspace between the inner and the 
outer tables of the skull is often, in an old elephant, consider- 
ably greater than the diameter of the cerebral cavity itself. 
The cranial cavity is elongated and subcylindrical. The Hupra- 
occipital rises far upon the roof of the skull, so that the pari- 
etals are much narrower at the sagittal suture than elsewhere. 
Tlie premaiillK are very large, and the nasal bones short, the 
nasal passages being nearly vertical. The jugal bone forms 
only the middle port of the jugal arcade. The rami of the 
mandible have a high perpendicular portion, and they are 
largely anchylosed at the sj-mphysis, which is produced into a 
sort of spout. 

The acromion of the scapula has a recurved process, such 
as is frequently found in the Rodents, to which order the jR"o- 
boscidea present many curious approximations. There are 
no clavicles. In the antebracfaium, the radius is permanently 
fixed (though not anchylosed) in the prone position, crossing 
the ulna obliquely. The carpal and metacarpal bones, and 
the phalanges, are remarkable for their short and thick form, 
and the manus is larger than the pes. 

The ilia are immensely expanded transversely. The femur, 
which is not connected by any round ligament to the acetabu- 
lum, is relatively long and slender ; and, when the animal is 
at rest, ia directed perpendicularly to the axis of tlie trunk, 
not bent up, so as to form an acute angle with that axis, as it 
is in ordinary quadrupeds.- The ham consequently occupies 
the middle of the length of the hiTid-leg ; the flexion of which, 
at this point, when the animal walks, gives an elephant a gait 
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which is strikingly different from that of other quadrupeds. 
The tibia is relatively short. The fibula is distinct and com- 
plete, and the bones of the pes have the same broad and short 
form as those of the manus. The hallux has only a single 
phalanx in some species. 

The Prohoacldea have only two kinds of teeth, incisors and 
molars, canines being entirely absent. The incisors are com- 
posed of dentine and cement, with or without a longitudinal 
belt of enamel, and, in the recent Elephants, are developed 
only in the upper jaw. As their growth continues for a long 
period, or throughout life, they usually take the form of long 
tusks, which project on each side of the upper jaw. The 
molar teeth are composed of dentine, enamel, and cement, and 
their crowns, when unworn, are always ridged, the ridges very 
often being made up of distinct tubercles. The intervals be- 
tween the ridges are sometimes, as in the Asiatic Elephant, 
exceedingly deep, narrow, and completely filled up with 
cement; or, as in the African Elephant, they may be shallow 
and open, the cement forming only a thin coat. In the recent 
Elephants, only the two incisors are preceded by milk-teeth. 
The molars are, altogether, six on each side, above and below ; 
they come into pLacc and use successively, the hinder ones 
moving forward, in proportion as the anterior ones are worn 
down by the attrition of those which are opposed to them. 

The stoinjKjh is simple and elongated, and there is a very 
wide caicum. The trilobcd liver hiis no gall-bladder. The 
heart has two anterior cava?. 

The ccreb(jlluin is l(;ft un(;f)vored by the cerebral hemi- 
spheres ; which, in the existing Elephants, are large, and have 
greatly-convoluted surfaces. 

The male reproductive organs exhibit two very large ve- 
sicuhc seminales, and four prostates. The uterus of the female 
has tvyo cornua. 

Some, if not all, species of the c^xlinct genus 3fastodo7i 
were provided with a pair of short tusks in the mandible, in 
addition to the large ones in the premaxilljr. And in some of 
these animals, jis in certain other extinct P]lephants, the an- 
terior grinding teeth had vertic^al succc'ssors. The Miocene 
genus, DlnotJiertuin^ possessed two largc^, downwardly-direct- 
ed tusks, one on eaeli side of the symphysis of the mandible, 
while there were none in the upper jaw. The second and the 
third anterior grinding teeth had vdrtical successors. 

The JProhoscidea are, at pn^sent, restricted to Asia and 
Africa, where they are represented by two very distinct forms, 
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to wliicb the names of Xo3!0(?o«. (E. Africaniis) and Euetephas 
(K Indieus) proposed by the late Dr. Falconer may be very 
properly applied, Tiie oldest rocsks in which their remains 
occur are of Miocene age. Fossil remains of elephants occur 
not only in the Old World, but also in both North and South 
America. 

EEL The Hyracoiilea. — Tlia genua Hyrctx, which is the 
sole member of thia group, was referred by Pallas to the Ro- 
dents ; and by Cuvier, who demonstrated that it could not be a 
Rodent, it was placed among the Ungulata, in the immediate 
neighborhood oi Mhinoceros, without any better evidence than 
that afforded by the characters of the molar teeth. Pro£ 
-Brandt, of St. Petersburg, in an elaborate memoir just pub- 
lished, arrives at the conclusion that it is a " gliriform Ungu- 
late," intermediate, in a certain sense, between the Jtodente 
and the Ungulata; but, still, more Ungulate than Rodent, It 
appears to me to be neither Ungulate nor Rodent, but the 
type of a distinct order, iu many respects intermediate be- 
tween the fThffulata, on the one hand, and Rodentia and Jti- 
seatlvora, on the other. 

The sraail, Rabbit-like, animals comprised in the genus 
Hyrar, are plantigrade, and provided with four visible toes in 
front and three behind. The nails are not hoof-like, but 
nearly flat, except the innermost of the hind-foot, which ia 
peculiarly curved. The body is covered with fur, and the 
muffle, or snont, is split, as in the Rodents. Tliere is a pen- 
dulous penis, but no scrotum ; and there are four inguinal and 
two aiillary teats. 

There are from twenty-nine to tbirty-one dorso-lumbar 
vertebras, which is the greatest imraber known in anj terres- 
trial mammal. Twenty-one or twenty-two of these are dorsal. 
No mammal, except Olioloepus, the two-toed Slqtb, possesses 
so large a number of dorsal vertebrse as this. The transverse 
processes of the last lumbar vertebra articulate with the 
sacrum, as is the case in many Ungulate Mammals. In the 
skull, the postorbital processes, which are chiefly furnished by 
the parietal and the jugal, nearly meat. Part of the articular 
facet for the mandible is formed by the jugal, which extends 
forward until it comes into contact with the lachrymal bone. 
The base of the external pterygoid process is perforated bv a 
^ oanal, as in I'erimodactyla and JJemuridm. There are large 
\ pre- and post-tympanlo processes, and the post-tympanic is 
I much shorter than the paroccipital process. The premaxilhe 
; large, and unite extensively with the nasal bones ; the 
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perpendicular ramus of the mandible is verj wide, and some- 
what like that of the Tapir in shape. The posterior margin 
of the bony palate is opposite the anterior edge of the last 
molar tooth. 

The scapula is devoid of an acromion process, as in the 
Peri88odactyla, There are no clavicles, but the coracoid pro- 
cess is well developed. The ulna is complete, and a rudiment 
of the poUex is present. In the carpus, a line prolonging the 
axis of the third metacarpal bisects the 08 magnum and the 
lunare^ whicli is not the case in anj Ungulate MammaL 

In the hind-limb, the femur possesses a small third tro- 
chanter, which is not nearly so conspicuous as in some Ro- 
dents. The tibia and fibula are complete. The extremity of 
the inner malleolus articulates with a shelf-Hke process of the 
astragalus, the distal face of which bone has no facet for the 
cuboid. The digits L and v, are not represented even by rudi- 
ments. The terminal phalanx of iu is longitudinally cleft. 

The dentition of the adult is i. 57, c. oT© jk>.w. 4-74) aiid 

^» 8~3' ^^^^ outer upper incisors are very small, and soon 

fall out ; the inner, which are very large, curved, and have a 
thick coat of enamel on their anterior faces, continue to grow 
throughout life, as in Rodents. The lower incisors have 
crowns dcnticulat(»d at tlie edges, like those of Gitleopithecus 
and some Bats. They bite upon a callous ])ii(l which lies be- 
hind the upper incisors. The i)ait(?rns of the upper and lower 
molar teeth are very simihir to those of the corresponding 
teeth in llhiiioreros. As in the Horse, part of the Eustachian 
tube is dilated into a thin-walled sac extending on the inner 
side of the bulla tynqyani from the ])tcrygoid processes to the 
exit of the ninth nerve. 

A slight constriction marks off the cardiac from the pyloric 
division of the stomach. The cardiac portion is lined by a 
dense epithelium. The intestine is provided with three cflDca 
— one in the ordinary position, and two placed much lower 
down on the colon, opposite one another, and terminating by 
pointed ends. There is no gall-bladder. The ureters open, 
not near the neck of the bladder as in Mammals generally, but 
near the fundus, as in some few Rodents. 

The male has veslculm Henilnales^ prostatic and Cowperian 
glands. The uterus is two horned, and the vulva and anus are 
surrounded by a common fold of integument. 

In the foetus the yelk-sac and the vitello-intestinal duct 
early disappear. The amnion is not vascular. The allantoifi 
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s over the interior of the chorion, and gives rise to the 
broad zone-like placenta, which is composed of both maternal 
and fcetal parts. Tlie maternal vessels pass straight through 
the thickness of the placenta toward its fcetal surface, on 
which thej anastomose, formings meshes, through which the 
vessels of the fcetus pass toward the uterine surface of the 
placenta. 

The species of the ffenus Mi/i-ax are found only in Syria 
and Africa. No fossil Syracoklea are known. 

The DiacoiDEA. — The Mammalia with discoidal placenta 
are the Rodentia, the Cheiroptera, the Insectivora, and the 
Primates, 

1. The BoDENTiA. — This large group of Mammalia is most 
definitely characterized by its dentition. There are no canines, 
and the mandible never contains more than two incisors, which 
are placed one on each side of the symphysis, and continue to 
grow throughout life. They are coated with enamel much 
more thickly upon their front surfaces than elsewhere ; so 
that by attrition they acquire and retain a cliisel-shaped edge, 
the enamel in front wearing away less rapidly than the rest 
of the tooth. 

With the exception of one group of Rodents, there are only 
two teeth in the premasillse ; and these have the same char- 
aotera as the incisors of the mandible. The Lagomorpha, or 
Hares and Rabbits, however, have a second pair of incisors 
of small size, behind the first, in the upper jaw. The molars 
are from two to six in number, in each half of the upper jaw, 
and two to five, in the lower jaw. They consist of enamel, 
dentine, and cement, and their crowns may be tuberculate or 
laminate in pattern. Sometimes they form roots, but, in other 
oases, tiiey grow throughout life. Where there are more than 
three grinding-teeth, the one vfhich precedes the three hinder- 
most has displaced a milk-tooth; but, where the grinding* 
teeth are fewer than three, or only three, none of them dis- 
place a milk-tooth. Even when milk-teeth exist they may 
be shed before birth, as in the Guinea-pig, 

The prcmaxillary bones are always large, and the orbits 
are never shut off by bone from the temporal fossa. Very 
Kenerally, the condyle of the mandible is elongated from be- 
fore backward. 

With the exceplion of one group, the Dormice [Myoxince), 
■U Rodents have a large cfecum. 

The cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebellum largely 
nncovered, when the brain is viewed from above. They are 
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either smooth externally, or very moderately convolutei 
The corpus callosum is well developed. 

With the exceptions noted, the foregoing characters are 
universal among the JRodentla. There are other peculiarities 
which are generally present, and, when they exist, are very 
characteristic, though they are not universal. 

Thus the dorso-lumbar vertebrao are usually nineteen in 
number. There is a large interparietal ossification. The 
jugal bone is comparatively short, and occupies only the mid- 
dle of the zygomatic arch. 

The clavicles are very generally present ; though wholly 
absent in some genera, as, for example, the Guinea-pig, 
( Cavia). The acromion commonly sends a process backward 
over the infra-spinous fossa. There is a ninth bone in the car- 
pus intercalated between the proximal and the distal series. 
The digits are five, ungulate, and provided with small claws. 

There is a bone in the penis. The testes do not leave the 
abdomen, but come down into the groin in tlie breeding-sea- 
son. Vesicula) seminales and prostatic glands are present. 
In the female the uterus is, in many genera, completely di- 
vided into two cornua, each of which opens separately into 
the vagina ; but, in the rest, the cornua unite into a corpus 
uteri. 

Some genera depart widely from tlie rest in particular 
points ; for example, in the Porcuj)incs, the hairs on the dor- 
sal region of the body are very much enlarged, acquire a pe- 
culiar structure, and formed the so-calh^l " quills." Some of 
the Porcupines hav<j prehensile tails. 

In Oavla and Jlt/drochoerus tlio toes are reduced to three, 
and the nails have almost put on the character of hoofs. 

The S([uirrels have the short pollox almost opposable. 

The fc^nur in some Rodents has a well-developed third 
trochanter ; and in Dipiia, the Jerboa, the long metatarsals 
become anchjloscd together into a cannon-bone. 

In the Porcupines, the su])orbital foramen is enormous, 
and an anterior fasciculus of the masseter muscle arises from 
the maxilla, and traverses the foramen to its insertion. 

The Hamster ( Cricetus) has great cheek-pouches, provided 
with special retractor muscles connected with the spines of 
two lumbar vertebrae. 

In some genera, the stomacli, which is usually simple, tends 
to become complex. Thus the cardiac division of the stomach 
of the Beaver is provided with a special glandular mass. The 
cardiac end of the oesophagus of the Dormouse is glandular 
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and dilated like the praventtculus of a bird. And, in Arviaola, 
the stomach becomes deeply constricted, and a groove leada 
from the ossophagua toward the pyloric end, reminding one 
of certain Artlodadyla. 

In some few genera, the ureters open into the fundus of 
the bladder, or near it. 

Although the genera aud species of the Modentia are 
more numerous than those of any other mammalian order; 
aud although they are adapted to very different modes of life — 
some, like the "Flying Squirrels," floating through the air by 
means of a paraohute-likc expansion of the integument be- 
tween the fore- and hind-limba ; others being arboreal, like the 
ordinary Sciuirrels ; or among the swiftest of runuers, as the 
Hares ; or strong burrowere, as the mole-like Batkyergus y 
or aquatic, like the Water-vole — their structural differences 
are comparatively insi^ficant, and the subdivision of the 
order into large groups is proportionately difficult, 

Brandt has divided the Rodents according to their cranial 
characters into Sciuromorpha, Myomorpha^SifBtricomorphct, 
and Lagomorpha ; or, Squirrels, Rats, Porcupines, and Conies, 
if we use these English names in a broad and tribal sense. 

The student will find the Rabbit, one of the Lixgomorpha, 
to be a conveniently-sized and easily-obtained subject for study. 
The following are the most important points to be noted m 
its structure : The hairy covering of the body extends over 
the palmar and plantar regions of the feet, and into the interior 
of the mouth, sn that there is a baud of hair on the inside of 
each cheek. There are five digits on the fore-foot, or mauus ; 
but the pollex is smaller than the others. The pes has only 
four digits, and the hind-limb is longer than the fore-limb. 
The upper lip is large, flexible, and cleft in the middle line ; 
the large eyes are provided with a third eyelid, and the pinnffi 
of the ears are very long and mobile. The tail is short and 
recurved. The male has a recurved penis, and on each side 
of it a scrotal sac. Thelfemulehas (ivo pair of abdominal teats. 
In both sexes perineal glqnds are present, cousisting of a ' 
saccular involution of the integument with rugose walls, into 
which the duct of a special gland lodged at the side of the 
penis, or of the clitoris, opens. 

There are nineteen dorso-lumbar rertebrffi, of which twelve 
are dorsal. Of the four sacral vertebras ouly the first unites 
with the ilia. The dorsal vertebrie have well-developed spinous 
and transverse processes. At about the eighth, a mammillary 
ptocsiSjOrmetapophysis, becomes obvious; and in the succeed- 
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ing vertebras this increases in length and strength, till in tho 
lumbar region it becomes as long as the spinous process. In 
the hist lumbar, it is short, and in the sacrum it is obsolete, 
but it is traceable through the series of the anterior caudal 
vertebne. Accessory })i'ocesses, or anapophyses^ are observa- 
ble in the last dorsal and four or five anterior lumbar vertebrae. 
The transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae are exceed- 
ingly long, and that of the first lumbar is bifurcated at its ex- 
tremity. These transverse processes give attachment above, 
to the sacro-luvthalls^ and below, to the psoas mqjor^ both 
which muscles are very large; while the heads of the longis- 
simus dorsi are attached to tiie long mctapophyses. The great 
mass of these extensor and flexor muscles of the spine, and 
the leverage afforded by the mode of their attachment to the 
long processes of the vertebroo, would seem to bo related to 
the leaping and scratching movements of the llabbit. Strong 
median processes are developed from the ventral faces of the 
centra of the three ant(irior lumbar vertebrae ; these give attach- 
ment to the crura of the diaphragm. 

Tho tuben^los of tho second to the eighth ribs inclusively 
are prolonged into spiniform processes, which give attachment 
to the tendons of the lonrfuswiua dorai. There are five ster- 
nebra3 and a long xiphoid process, llie manubrium is long, 
narrow, deep, and keeled inferiorly. 

Ill the skull, llio great supra-orbital jmu'csses of the frontal 
are to Ikj noted. The ])resplicn()id is liigh and greatly com- 
pressed from side to sido, so as to form a thin septum between 
tho orbits, and the oj)tic foramina run into one, as in some 
Seals, The tympanic and the pcM-iotic are anchylosed together, 
])ut n^niain distinct from the adjac(*rit bones, and are merely 
held in ])osition by abutting against the basi-sphenoid on the 
inner side and ])y tho post-tympanic hook of the squamosal on 
the outsi(l(\ The tympanic is prolonged u])ward and outward 
into a tubular meatus. The glenoid cavity is elongated from 
b(iforo backward. The suture between the jugal and the 
niaxiUary becomes obliterated, and there is no orbital process 
given olF from the zygoma. A considerable extent of tho 
outer wall of the maxilla remains incx)nipletely ossified. The 
premaxilla is extremely large and trifurcat(Hl. 

The ascending portion of tlio ramus of tho mandible is long, 
and the coronoid process well developed. The long axis of 
the condyle is antoro-posterior, and the angular process has a 
slight inward projection. In the palate, the prepalatine, or 
incisive foramina are enormous ; and partly in consequence of 
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this, partly by the posterior excavation of tiic palatal plate of 
the palatiue, tho roof of the palate is reduced to little mora 
tlian a transverse bar of boae. 

The scapula is lone and narrow, and the backward process , 
of the acromion, to whioh reference has already been made, ( 
gives attachment to a slip of the trapezius, A bony davicla 
is present, but it is incomplete at both enda. There is a supra- 
condyloid foramen in the humerus. The radius and ulna aro 
complete, but are fixed in the attitude of pronation. 

Tlie femur has a small third trocbaater. Tlie tibia and 
fibula are anchylosed. The internal cuneiform bone is want- 
ing, and the plantar suriace of the navidUare gives off a large 
process. The inner side of the base of the second metatarsal 
sends a process along the inner face of the meso-cuneiform to 
articulate with the naviculars This may represent a rudiment 
of the hallux with the en to-cuneiform. 

In the myology of the Rabbit the vast size of the flexors 
and extensors of the back has already been noted. The mus- 
cles moving the fore- and especially the hind-limbs, and the 
tnasaeter, are not less remarkable for their dimensions. In the 
fore-limb, the supinator longua is absent. The extensor indicia 
and secun<fi intemodii potlicis ioim one muscle. The extensor 
minimi digiti goes to the fourth and fifth digits. Tlii^ flexor 
perforana and the flexor poUicia longua unite in a common 
tendon which divides into five slips, one for each digit. There 
are three lumbricales from the radial sides of the tendons for 
tho third, fourth, and fifth digits. Thaflexor sublimis, or per- 
foratun, for digits ii.. Hi., and iw., arises from the inner con- 
dyle as usual; but that for the fifth digit springs from the , 
pisiform bone — thus simuladng the ordinary arrangement of 
the perforated flexor in the pea. There is no pronator qitad^ 
ralia ; but the palmar is longua is distinct, and its slender ten- 
don cspands into the palmar aponeurosis. Each digit, except 
the polles, has a pair oiflexorea bretsea, or interoaaei, which lie 
on the palmar faces of the metacarpal bones. 

In the hind-limb, the soletjs has only a fibular origin. The 
planCaris Is very large and enshcathed in the gastrocnemiua; 
It ends in a tendon nearly as large as the tendo AchlUis, 
wljich passes over tho end of the oaloaneum, being connected 
with this and the tenilo AchiUia by a strong fascia laterally, 
but being otherwise separated from it by a synovial sac. In 
he sole of the foot it divides into four tendons, which be- 
come the perforated tendons of tho four digits. The flexor 
perforans and flexor hallucis are fused into one muscle, the 
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tendon of which divides in the sole into the four perforating 
tendons. Tliere are three lumbricales, and four pair of intei^ 
08861 {Jiexore8 breves). There is no proper tibialis posticus, 
but a muscle arises from the upper part of the inner face of 
the tibia, internal to, and in front of, the insertion of the pop- 
litoeics, becomes tendinous about the middle of the leg, passes 
behind the inner malleolus, and runs along the inner and dor- 
sal aspect of the second metatarsal to be inserted into the ex- 
tensor tendons. It seems to stand in the same relation to the 
second digit as the peronceus qnintiy on the opposite side of 
the pes, to the fifth digit. Tlie pero7iceu8 longus is inserted 
into the base of the second metatarsal : a peronoeus brevis, p, 
quarti, and p, qulnti dlgiti, are present. There is no extensor 
nallucis longus, nor any exten8or brevis digitorum, 

Tlie principal characters of the brain of the Rabbit have 
already been described (see p. GO, and Figs. 21 and 22). 
There is a single large corpus mammillare. Of the corpora 
quadrigemina^ the nates are larger than the testes. There is 
a very large and completely-exposed flocculus, and the vermis 
is large in pro])ortion to the lateral lobes of the cerebellum. 
The corpora trapyczoidca are well marked. 

The me)nbrana nictitcms is very large, has a convex free 
edge, and contains a triangular cartilage. There are no 
pvncta lachryinalid^ but a cresc(Mitic aperture leads into the 
lachrymal canal. The large lachrymal gland lies above and 
external to the eyeball, and there is a well-developed Harde- 
rian gland on its lower and inn(T side. 

The dental fornuila is /. jl, c, \^_^- p.'in, ,.j ?//. —^ = 28. 

The lower, and the inner u])per, incisors are very large and 
long; they grow continuously from persistent pulps, and they 
are coated with enamel only in front, so tliat wear keeps them 
(constantly sharp. The second pair of small incisors exists 
only in the upper jaw. A gn^at diastema separates the inci- 
sors from the first pn^molar al)ov(i and below. The grinding- 
teeth all grow from persistent pulj)s, and do not form fangs; 
they have transversely-ridged crowns, the patterns of which 
are very similar throughout, the first and the last only pre- 
senting some difTcTcnces. The young Kabbit has three inci- 
sors and three milk-molars on each side, in the upper jaw. In 
the lower jaw, there are only two milk-molars on each side. 

The stomach is simple, and there is a large caecum. Spe- 
cial glands pour their secretions at the side of the anus. 

The pancreas is very large, and its duct enters the intes- 
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tine nearly a foot from the pylorus, and fur distant from the 
biliary duct. I 

Tliere are two anterior cavse; and the external jugular 
vein is very much larger than the internal. 

In the male, the inguinal canal remains permanently open, , 
and there is a large uterus masculinus. In the female, the 
uteri are quite separate, and each opens by a distinct OS tincm 
into the vagina. 

The distribution of the Modentia is almost world-wide, , 
Madagascar being the only considerable island in which indi- . 
genous Rodents are unknown. The Austro-Columbian prov- I 
ince may be regarded as the headquarters of the group. 

Remains of Rodents have been found, in the fossil state, 
as far back as the eocene formation. 

IL The Insectivoea. — It is exceedingly difficult to give 
an absolute definition of this group of Mammals, But all the 
^»s*p(((iora possess more than two incisors in the mandible; 
and their molar teeth, which are always coated with euamel, 
have tuberculated crowns, and form roots. 

The fore-limbs have the structure usual among ungui- 
culate Mammals ; and, in both limbs, the digits are provided 
with claws. The hallux is not opposable, and, like the other 
digits, it is provided with a claw. 

In addition to these distinctive characters there are others 
which are met with in all members of the group. 

The Ijiaectivora are, almost all, either plantigrade or semi- 
plantigrade. The clavicles are completely developed in all, 
except Potamogale. The stomach is simple. The testes of 
the male are either ioguinal or abdominal, and do not descend 
into a scrotum. The female has a two-horned uterus. 

The cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebellum uncovered, 
in the upper view of the brain ; and are almost, or wholly, 
devoid of sulci and gyri. The corpus callosum is sometimes 
exceedingly short. 

No Insectivore attains a large size, and some, such as the 
Bhrew Mice, are the smallest of the Mammiilia. 

The Insectivora present a great diversity of organization, 
the common Hedgehog being an almost central form. The 
Bhrews tend toward the Jiodentia, the TVpayt^ toward the 
I,emur»; while the Moles, on the one hand, and the Galeo- 
jaitheci on the other, are aberrant modifications. Relations of 
a more general character connect them with the Oarnivora 
and the Cngvlata. 
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The Hedgehog {Erinaceua Europceua) is pentadactyle and 
plantigrade. It has a long flexible snout. The eyes are 
small ; the pinnao of the ears are rounded, and the integument 
lining the concha is produced into a transverse, shelf-like fold. 
The under surface of the body bears hairs of the ordinary 
kind ; but, on the dorsal aspect of the head and trunk, the 
hairs are converted into strong fluted spines. There are 
twenty-one dorso-lumbar vertebra? (of which fifteen are dor- 
sal, and six lumbar), three or four sacral, and twelve to four- 
teen caudal. Accessory processes, or metapophyses, are de- 
veloped on several of the dorso-lumbar vertebrae. The sterne- 
broB are laterallv compressed, except the manubrium, which is 
broad ; and eight of the fifteen pair of ribs are connected with 
the sternum. 

The occipital foramen is placed completely at the hinder 
extremity of the skull, in the lower part of the perpendicular 
occipital face of the cranium, and looks backward. There are 
large paramastoid processes. The glenoidal surface for the 
mandible is flattened. The zygoma is stout, and the jugal 
bone is, as it were, applied upon the outer side of it. 'fiie 
orbit has no posterior osseous boundary. The lachrymal fora- 
men lies upon the fivce. There are unossified spaces in the 
bony palate, and the posterior margins of the palate are thick- 
ened, as in tlie Lc^nurs. The large and bullate tympanic bone 
does not anchyloses willi the squamosal, or the periotic, and is 
readily lost from the dry skull. The alisphenoid contributes 
largely to the foriiialion of the front wall of the tympanum; 
and a largo portion of the inner wall of the tympanic cavity is 
formed by a broad procciss of the basisphenoid, the outer and 
lower edge of wliich joins, by a sort of harmonia, with the 
iiHKir and low(?r edge of the tympanic. 

The ascending portion of the ramus of the mandible is 
short, and the angle is slightly inflected. The two rami are 
not anchyloscMl at the sym])hysi3. Tiie supra-scapular fossa is 
wider than the infra-scapular. The spine is strong, and the 
acromion bifurcates, sending a prolongation backward. The 
(clavicles are long and convex forward. The humerus has an 
int(»rcon(lyloid foramen ; but there is no foramen above the 
innijr condyle, and this (circumstance is unusual among the 
Insectlvord. The bonces of the aniibrachium are fixed in th? 
prone position. Thonj is an 05 rentrale in the carpus, so that 
it has nine bones. The scaphoid and lunare are anchylosed, 
as in the Curnlvora, and the pisiform bone is much elongated. 
The pollex and the flfth digit are the shortest. 
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The pelvis is remarkably spacious. The sj'mphjsial union 
of tbe pubes is always small, and, sometimes, the boues remain 
Beparate. The subpubic aroli is much rounded. The ilium is 
narrow, and a mere ridge separates tbe iliac fossa from the 
gluteal surface. The femur has a round ligament, and a 
prominent ridge represents a third trochanter. The distal 
ends of the tibia and fibula are anchylosed together. 

One of the most notable peculiarities of the Hedgehog ia 
its power of rolling itself up into a ball, from all sides of 
which the spines protrude. This is effected, for the moat part, 
by the contraction of the greatly-developed cutaneous muscle, 
the chief fibres of which are disposed as follows : A very 
broad band, the orbiouiaris panniciUi, encircles the body lat^ 
erally. In front, it partly arises from the nasal and fiiintal 
bones, and partly is the continuation of a thick mass of fibres 
which pass over the occiput. Posteriorly, each lateral division 
of the muscle spreads out into a very broad band, which is 
thick vcntrally and thin dorsally, and adheres closely to tbe 
skin, from the line at which the hairy and spinigerous surfaces 
join, to near the median line of tbe back. Posteriorly, tbe 
two lateral halves of the orbicular muscle pass into one an- 
other upon the distal half of the short tail. 

The action of this muscle will depend upon the attitude 
of the animal when it contracts. If the head and tail are fully 
extended, the orbicularis can only diminish the dimensions of 
the spinigerous region of tbe skin and erect tbe spines. But 
if the head and tail be more or less flexed, as they always are 
in the ordinary attitude of the Hedgehog, the oroicularis will 
play the part of a powerful sphincter, approximating the 
edges of the spinigerous area toward tbe centre of the ventral 
side of tbe body, and forcibly enfolding the trunk and limbs 
within the bag thus formed. It is, in fact, the chief agent in 
coiling the body up, and keeping it so coiled. 

Numerous muscular bundles take a radiating direction on 
the dorsal aspect of the body, and antagonize the orbieularis : 
1. A pair of slender oeGipito-jronlaUe arise from the occipital 
crest, and are inserted into the integument over the frontal 
and nasal bones. 2. A pair of occipito-orbiculares arise from 
the same crest, and pass into the anterior part of the orbicu- 
laris. 3. A pair of broader cervico-orbiculares arise from 
the fascia of the neck, and pass to tbe dorsid part of the an- 
terior fourth of the orbicularis, i. Slender dorschorhiaularea 
arise close to the hinder ends of the trapezii and spread out 
above the foregoing. 5. Two stout muscles, coceyge't-orbicur 
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lares, arise from the middle caudal vertebra?, and, after r^ 
ceiving fibres from the ventral region, end in the dorsal mar- 
gins of the orbicularis. 6. Two muscles attached to the 
pinnae of the ears (aurictdo-orhiculares) pr.ss backward to the 
orbicularis on each side. 

On the ventral aspect are certain muscles which assist the 
orbicularis : 1. Two broad muscles (stemo-faciales) arise in 
the middle lino, over the anterior part of the sternum, and 
pass outward and forward to the sides of the lower jaw and 
the integument of the face and ears. Muscular slips from 
these are sent up over each shoulder to the orbicularis, 2. A 
JiumerO'Ubdoml nails arises from each humerus beneath the in- 
sertion of the pectoralls major, and, passing backward over 
the sides of the abdomen, these become connected with the 
ventnil edges of the orbhmlaris, Hie external fibres of these 
muscles are continued round the ischial regions to the coccy- 
geo-orblnilarls ; the internal fibres pass to the prepuce, and 
over the middle line of the abdomen, in front of it. 3. A hvr 
vxcro-dor sails arises from the humerus close to the foregoing, 
and, passing upward and backward through the axilla, spreads 
out in the mid-dorsal integument and the orbicularis, 

Th(j contnuition of all these muscles must tend to bring 
togther the edges of the integimicntary bag, and to tuck the 
head, tail, and limbs into it. 

In tlio myology of the limbs tli(^ following points are note- 
worthy : TIhj supbidfor Ioikjus^ pronator teres^ and j)almarls 
lo/if/fift, arc; absent. Tli(^ pfdmarls brevls is present. A single 
nuiseh; takes llu; plae(; of i\\(^ extensor sectmdl 'l7der7iodrl jyolli- 
clfi and extensor indlds^ and sends a third tfMidon to the m.id- 
(lle digit. Th(3 extensor inltdnd dujltl supplies the other two 
digits. ^Ww. flexor perforans and flexor polllcls longus are rep- 
resented by five distinct muscular heads, each with a tendon 
of its own ; ])nt all the tcMidons unite in the middle of the fore- 
arm, and the commcm t(;ndon again subdivides into only four 
slips, the pollex receiving no tendon. There are no lurnhriea- 
les, Tiie i)ollex has only a x\\^\\\ww\'Axy flexor hrevls and an 
abductor, Tiie other digits have ea(!h two uderossel, ox flex- 
ores breije^^ inserted into the metacarpo-phalangc^al sesamoids. 

In the l(;g, the salens has only a fibular head, and ihe flexor 
hrevls dUjltorum arises wholly from the calcaneum, ^\\q^ flexor 
liallucls and flexor perforans have a common tendon, which, 
in the sole, dividers into live tendons, one for each digit. 
Tiiere are no lumbrlcales^ uov flexor accessorws. The tibialis 
posticus seems to be represented by twc small muscular bel- 
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lies, one of which arises from the prominent end of the libia, 
and the other from that of the fibula. The tendons of both 
pass behind the inner malleolus, and that of the former mus- 
cle goes to the tibial and plantar surface of the halluoal meta- 
tarsal, while the latter is inserted into the outo-cuneiforra 
bone. The interossei pedis are represented by a pair o^ flex- 
ores breves for each digit except the hallux. 

The adult Hedgehog has thirtj-sis teeth, of which twenty 
are in the upper, and sixteen in the lower jaw. The dental 
formuk is i. '^^ c. "^p-m. t| m. J— J = 30. 

The grinding surface of the crowns of the first and second 
upper molars exhibits a pattern fundamentally similar to that 
of the corresponding teeth in Man, the Anthropomorpha, and 
the majority of the Lemurs ; that is to say, there are four 
ouspa, and the antero-internal is connected with the postero- 
external cusp by an oblique ridge. The cusps are remarkably 
sharp and pointed, and the outer surface of the postero-ex- 
ternal one alone is somewhat inflectted. 

Ill the lower jaw, the corresponding molars are each marked, 
OS in most Lemurs, by two transverse ridges. In front of the 
anterior ridge is a basal prolongation of the tooth, on to which 
a curved ridge is continued inward and forward from the an- 
terior principal ridge, giving rise to an imperfect crescent with 
its convexity outward. 

According to Rousseau there are twenty-four milk-teeth, 
i. J-7-' d.in. *—, which fall out seven weeks after birUi. 

The brain of the Hedgehog is remarkable for its low or- 
ganization. The olfactory lobes are singularly large, and are 
wholly uncovered by the cerebral hemispheres; which, on the 
other hand, do not extend back sufficiently far to hide any 
part of the cerebellum. Indeed, they hardly cover the corpora 
quadrigemitia. Only a single shallow longitudinal sulcus 
marks the upper and outer surface of each hemisphere. On 
the under surface, a rounded elevation corresponds with the 
base of each corpus striatum. Behind this, another elevation 
represents the end of the uncinate gyrus and the termination 
of the hippocampus major; and therefore answers, in a man- 
ner, to the temporal lobe. The inner face of the hemisphere 
presents neither convolution nor sulcus, except behind and 
below, where a very broad depression foUows the contour of 
the fissure of Bichat and the fornix, and represents the dentate 
sulcus. Above, this sulcus ends behind the posterior margin 
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of ilie corjuis callosuin. Thr. latUT is remarkably sliort, and 
(lircclcd ()l)lir]U('ly hackward and iipwanl. It has no [/anf, and 
tli(3 pn'-cdiniiiissural iihrcs of the viMiiriruhir wall K])road out, 
IxMicath its ani('rif)r end, npon the face of tlie lieniis])here. 
The part of the; corjius callosuin which answers to the It/ra is 

\ very thick in projxirtion, and is inclined at an aeiitc an/rle to 

tlie rest. 

Jn a transverse; section, the corpus eallosum is seen to be 
v(*rv tliin, an<l to cnrv<i upward and outward into tlie roof of 
the ventri<-uhir cavity. Tlu; inner walls of tlie lateral ven- 
tricles, whi<'h answer to the septum luciduni, are thick, while 
tin; fornix is comparatively thin and s1en(h*r. The anterior com- 
missure is very stout. In this circumstance, as in the small 
corpus eallosum, tin? bniin of th(» I led^eho^ ch)sely approaches 
that of tluj J)ufvljih'ui and Oniithotlcljf/tia, There is no tnic(j 
of a posterior eornu, or calcarinc^ fissure, and the lateral ven- 
tricle ext<'nds forward into the olfa<torv h)b(\ Tin; optic nerves 
an^ very slender ; the; rorjHtni ffvnifubita ewtentd are lar^e and 
]>rominent. ; the nat(>s are snndler than the t<'stes, and trans- 

i v<'rsely elongated. Tin? c<'rebelluni has a lar^e vcnnis and 

snndl lateral lobes; ihrjfocntli ixn* ])rominent and are lodged 
in fossa; of the; pi'riolic; bones. The jtons Yurolil is very 

! small ; the corjtont traprzoith'tt ])roporlionally large. 

TIk^ spinal cord is remarkable for its thickness, and, at the 
same time, for its bn^vity, as it. ends in tin; middh* of tin; (h)rs:d 
region. As a conscfjuenct; of this Jirrang<Mnent, tin; rawUi 
i'(/nhni is particularly large* and long. 

^riie stomach is simple, but the nnicons niemljrane of the 
considcrahle cardiac dilatation is thrown into numerous, and 
very strong, longitudinal ruga*. The intestine is about six 
times as long as the body, and j)resents no distinction into 
small and huge;; nor is there; Jiny ca;(Mnn. The liver is 
divided by deej) fissures into six lobes; a cenlral one which 
IxNirs the gall-bladder, a billd spigelian 1o1k», and, on (»aeh side 
of these, two other lob<\s. 'I'Ik; ])ancreas is a large and 
irregularly-ramifKid gland; and the' sj)leen is ehmgated and 
trihedral. 

Tin; pericardium is extremely thin. The arteries arise 
from the; arch of the; aorta, as in Man, by an auonynia^ a left 
carotid and left, subclavian. 'i'lu; course of tlu; internal 
I'arolid is remarkable, ^^'hen it reaches the base of tin; skidl 
it enters tlu; tympanum and th(;re divides into two branches, 
of which one; traversers the; staj)(;s, anel, ])assing forward in a 
groove of the roof of the tympiuunn, enters the skull and gives 
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riso to tiio middle meningeal and ophthalmic arteries. The 
other branch passes over the cochlea, enters the skull by a 
narrow canal neat the sella turcica^ and unites with the circle 
of Willis. 

The external jugular vein is very much more capacious 
than the internal, the latter being very small and hardly 
traceable to the internal jugular foramen. It is by the external 
jugular vein, in fact, that the great mass of the blood within 
the skull is carried away, a foramen in the squamosal bone 
allowing of a free conimunication between the external 
jugular vein and the lateral sinus. There is a left superior 
vena cava, which winds round the base of the left auricle, 
receives the coronary vein, and opens into the right auricle. 
The vascular system thus retains many embryonic characters. 

The right lung is four-lobed ; the left may possess from one 
to three lobes, 

Th'o ossifications, one on each side of tlie opening for the 
aorta, occur in the diaphragm. 

The testes of the male do not leave the cavity of the 
abdomen, but they descend as far as the inner side of the in- 
guinal ring, to which they are connected by a short guber- 
naculum and cremaster. The vasa d^erentia descend to the 
base of the bladder and then enter a hollow muscular sheath 
on their way to a " chamber," which is lodged in the distal 
end of that sheath. This " chamber " passes into the penial 
urethra ; the cystic urethra opens into it by a narrow slit in 
its front wall ; and it receives the ducts of three pair of 
appendages. Tlie proximal pair consist of a multitude of 
ramified tubuli, which have been found to contain sperma- 
tozoa, and are usually regarded as vesiculffl seminales. The 
middle pair (the so-called " prostatic glands ") have a similar 
structure and have also been observed to contain spermatozoa. 
The lowermost pair are Cowper's glands. The "chamber" 
appears to represcntthe urogenital sinus of the embryo,which 
has not become differentiated into prostatic and bulbous 
urethra. 

The ovaries are enclosed in wide-mouthed peritoneal sacs, 
and a ligamentous band, the diaphragmatic ligament, extends 
from the ovary to the posterior surface of the diaphragm. 
The cornua uteri are large and long. There arc five pair of 
teats ; the anterior pair being axillary and the posterior 
inguinal. The other three pair are equidistant, and lie along 
the ventral surface, internal to the edge of the orbicidaria p<a^ 
nioM. 
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Like the llodentiay the Insect Ivora have a great diversity 
of habit; some Galeopitheci flitting through the air after the 
fashion of the flying Squirrels ; some arboreal, as the Tujyayce ; 
somo terrestrial unJ cursorial, like the majority of the order. 
A few are swimmers ; and some, like the Mole, are the most 
completely fossorial of Mammals. 

Tiie most aberrant form of the Insectlvora is the genus 
Oaleoijllhecus^ essentially an Insectivore of arboreal and 
frugivorous habit, with very long and slender limbs. These 
are connected with one another, with the sides of the neck and 
body, and with the tail, by a great fold of the integument, 
which is called patuf/ium ; and, unlike the web of the Bat's 
wing, is hairy on both sides, and extends between the digits 
of the pes. By the help of this great parachute-like expan- 
sion, the Galeojylthecus is enabled to make floating leaps, 
from tree to tree, through great distances. When at rest, 
the Gdleopithecl suspend themselves by their fore- and hind- 
feet, the body and the head hanging downward ; a position 
which is sometimes assumed by the Marmosets ainong the 
Prunates, 

Tiie fore-limbs an* slightly larger than the hind-limbs. 
There are four axillary teats. The male has a pendent penis 
and inguinal scrotal pouches. The pollex and the hallux are 
shoBt, and capable of considerable movement in adduction and 
abduction, but they ar(^ not opj)()sable ; and their claws are 
like those; of the; other digits. 

Th(i occipital foramen is in the posterior face of the skull. 
Tiie orbit is Il(^arly, but not quite, encircled by bone. Tlie 
lachrymal foniinen is in tlie orbit. The bony roof of the palate 
is wide and its posterior margin is thi(;kene(l. There is a 
strong (nirv(Ml post-ghnioidal process of tlie squamosal, which 
unites with the mastoid, binieath the auditory meatus, and 
restricts the movemcmt of the mandible to the vertical plane. 
A longitudinal secjtion of the skull shows a large olfactory 
chamber projecting beyond that for the cerebral lobes, and two 
longitudinal ridges, upon the inner face of tlie latter, prove that 
these lobes must have possessed corresponding sulci. The 
tentorial plane is nearly vertical and the floccular fossae are 
very deep. 

The ulna is very slender inferiorly, where it becomes anchy- 
losed to the distal end of the radius, which bears the carpus. 
When tiie ilia are horizontal, the acetabula look a little up- 
ward and backward as well as outward. The fibula is com- 
plete. As in the Sloths and most Primates^ the navicular and 
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cuboid readily rotate upon the aatragaluB and calcaneum, so 
that the planta pedis is habitually turned inward. 

The dental formula is *', ^ c. ]^,p-m. t/i. ^ = 34. 
The outer incisor, in the uppeT jaw, has two roots, a 
peculiarity which is not known to occur elsewhere. The 
canines of both jaws also have two roots, as in some other 
Jnsectioora. The lower incisors are single-fauged ; and their 
crowns are broad, flat, and divided by numerous deep longitur 
dinal fissures, or "pectinated." 

The length of the whole alimentary canal from mouth to 
anus is not more than six times that of the body. The sac- 
culated Cipcum is as long aa the stomach, and its capacity 
must be greater than that of the latter organ. 

Gahopithecus has, at one time, been placed among the 
Lemurs, and at another, among the Bats, But the resem- 
blances with the former are general and auper6cial, and the 
differences in the form of the brain, the dentition, the structure 
of the limbs and of the skull, exclude it from the order of the 
Ih-imate». 

Galeopithecus agrees with the Bats in the disposition of 
the tail, and in the existence of a patagium provided with 
special muscles. Further, in a slight obliquity of the acetab- 
lua, such as 13 seen in its extreme development in the Bats; 
in the imperfect condition of the ulnie ; and in the pectoral 
position of the teats and the pendent penis. Both of these 
last, however, it must be recollected, are also Primatic charac- 
ters. Finally, the somewhat similarly pectinated lower incisor 
teeth are found in the Cheiropteran genera, Diphylla and 
Dmmodus. 

But Oaleopitheaus diifers from the Bats completely in the 
structure of the fore-limbs ; in the position of tlie hind-limbs 
and the absence of a calcar ; in the two-fanged outer incisors 
and caninesj'and in the presence of a ctecum. 

On the other hand, the peculiarities of the skull and brain 

are mainly insectivorous, as is the two-fanged canine ; and 1 

see no reason for dissenting from Prof. Peters's view that 6al- 

eopilheeus belongs neither to the Primates, nor to the Chei- 

', roptera, but that it is an aberrant Insectivore. 

With respect to other Jnsectivora, it is worthy of note, 
, that Maerosedidea has the radius and the ulna anchylosed, 
■ The TupaycE possess a large caecum. Chrmochloris has pec- 
; toralroammary glands; Ctoitofe* and the Moles have the penis 
r pendent. 
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Till! Tiiitin/(ft iiri! Roft-fm-rc*!, Iimg-t ailed, tre(*-I( «■»!(»■ ani- 
mills, ivilli iniiiplfli- liiuiy urMla ami a Jar^o CH-riini, iiiiil are 
tli<iN<! Jtmi-'-t'eiira wlitcli nmsl iii-arlv apjiroiurh t)ic- Iji'iiiurs. 

TIk; tShivws {iHfiriren) iiioHt luuViv nsfinWe l!(.di-iUs out- 
wnrtliv, IiciiiHvcryliku Miiall nuit: I'lie zyf^inia is iuipiTftN't, 
thit liltiiL ami lilnilii art; aiiihyln^ctliaiKl tIio'i>ubic lK)ti',-N do iiiit 
imi'L ill llii! HyiiiiilivNiit. Then- am sixteen ttt twenty teeth in 
till! iii>iiiT jiiw anil Itvi'lvi! ill tint inaiiiliblc. Ciitiiiie!! arc 
ulisi-nt, mill llieri' air six iiirisiirs iilkive mid four Ih'Iow. T1i<> 
inner k>wer itu-iruirs are ^veiitly i-limfrated uiid proelivinis, mid 
luiiiio of tho tei.-tli not uiifreqncntly iH'uonic aneliyloeed with 
tim jnwK. Tlii^ru id no eiccniii, hdiI pci'iiliar niUHK-^Ianda are 
HonietiineN devvloond u,t tliu ftides of tliu Ixidy. 

Till! Jlolea {'ialphiw) \v,\w. no cxlennd cura, and tlie ejT» 
" leiiliiry. Thi! fori'-liiiilMi lire nnii!li liii-frur than the 
' ' vithin tliR inte^nnent nj) toilic rni]iiiti. 




Ii'mimi is v(-ry lirniul, mid Us vi-ii- 
ilroiiff median fn'st. 'J'lie H('ii[)iib 
lid tli(! radius lo},iitlier. It is tri- 
■otiiiid iiriiiic-sii, Imt no distinct cor 
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racoid. The clavicle, which ia very strong, is perforated b_ 
great foramen, and at the niiddle of its posterior margin sends I 
off a truncated reBntering process. Prosimally, it furnishes \ 
an articular surface for the humerus. In the carpus there is , 
distinct centraie, and a large accessory C-shaped bone lies o; 
its radial side. The pubes are separate at the symphysis, am 
an accessory styloid bone is connected with the naviculare of | 
the foot. 

The distribution of the Iiiscctiiiora is singular in this , 
respect, that, although they are met with, under very varii 
climatal conditions, throughout the Old World and North [ 
America, there are none in South America or Australia. 

In the fossil condition they are not certainly known to 
occur in strata older than the tertiary. 

III. The Cheikopteka. — ^The Cheiroptera may be regard- 
ed as exceedingly-modified Ihsectiaora, having tboir nearest j 
ally in GaUopitheetia. j 

They possess one or two pair of pectoral teats ; and the j 
fore-limbs are very long, some of the digits particularly being 
immensely elongated. There is a patagium, or espansion of 
tile integument, uniting the fore-ltmbs with the body, and ex- 
tended, as a membranous web, between the elongated fingers. 
Of these, the third, fourth and fifth, and very frequently the 
second, are devoid of nails. The poUcx always has a claw- 
like nail. When the animal is resting upon tlie ground, the 
thigh is twisted upward and backward, in such a manner that 
its extensor face looks forward, and its flexor face backward. 
In consequence of this the knee looks upward and backward, 
and the toes are turned backward and slightly outward. Un- 
der the same circumstances, all the digits of the manus are 
flexed upon their metacarpal bones ; and the folded-up wing 
rests against the side of the body, while the pollex, with its 
claw, is extended forward. In this position the animal shuffles 
along, with considerable rapidity; hauline itself forward by 
tho claws on the polliccs, and shoving itself along, by extend- 
ing the hind-limbs. 

The favorite attitude of a Bat, when at rest, however, is 
that of suspension by the claws of one or both legs, with the 
head downward and the pata^ium folded over it like a doak. 
The most active movement of the Bat is effected byflight,the 
fore-limba being extended, and the patagium, which they sup- 
port, playing the part of the feathers of a bird's wing. 

The cervicitl vertebrte are remarkably large in proportion 
17 
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to the others, but, as in the rest of the vertebral coluraD, the 
spinous processes are very short. The ribs are long and 
curved, so as to include a relatively capacious chest. The 
manubrium of the sternum is very wide, and the middle of its 
under surface raised into a crest. In the lumbar region, the 
vertebral column is bent, so as to be concave forward and to 
describe almost the quarter of a circle. As a consequence, the 
axis of the sacrum is at right angles to that of the anterior 
thoracic vertebrae. 

In the skull, the orbit is not divided by bone from the 
temporal fossa, and the premaxillae are relatively small, and 
sometimes altogether rudimentary. 

The clavicles are remarkably long and strong, and the 
broad scapula has a strong spine. The ulnsB are imperfect 
distally, the carpus being borne altogether by the radius. 
There is only a single bone in the proximal row of the carpus, 
the pisiform being absent. Those digits of the manus which 
are devoid of nails possess not more than two phalanges. 

The pelvis is very narrow and elongated, and the pubic 
bones are widely separated at the symphysis, as in some In- 
aectivora. The anterior caudal vertebra? and the ischia are 
frequently united. The axes of the acetabula are directed 
toward the dorsal side of the body as well as outward; 
whence, in part, arises the peculiar position of the thigh, 
which has already been describ(;d. The fibula is rudimentary, 
its upper part being represented only by ligament, and there 
is an elongated bone, or cartilage, attached to the inner side 
of the ankle-joint which lies in and supports the /?a^a/7/wm, 
and is called the calcar. The distal moiety of the tarsus 
readily rotates upon the astragalus and calcaneum, permitting 
the sole to turn inward with much ease. 

All Cheiroptera possess three kinds of teeth, incisors, 
canines, and molars ; and the intestine is devoid of a caecum. 

The heart is provided with two superior cavro, a right and 
left ; and the smooth cerebral hemispheres leave the cerebel- 
lum completely exposed. 

The testes are abdominal throughout life, or may descend 
into the perinaeum, but there is no true scrotum. The penis 
is pendent. There are vesiculae seminales. The form of the 
uterus varies, being sometimes rounded and sometimes two- 
homed. 

The Bats are ordinarily divided into the Frugivora and 
the Insect Ivor a. 

a. The Frugivora live, as their name implies, exclusively 
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npon fruits. With tlie single exception of Hypoderma, i 
the genera embraced in this group have a nail on the Becon4' 
digit of the matiua, and the crowns of the molar teeth, whiohfl 
soon wear down, are, when entire, divided by a loiigitudinal J 

The incisors do not exceed p-'. 



The pyloric portion of the stomach is immensely elongated. J 

The nose has no foliaceoua appendages, and the well- a 
developed pinna of the ear has the ordinary form, neither the J 
tra^^B, nor any other part, being unusually developed. '■ 

These Bats are confined to the hotter "parts of the Old! 
World and of Australia, where, from their dog-like heads ancl.T 
reddish color, they are known as " Fljing-Foses " (Pteroput^ 7 
Sitrpyia, etc.), I 

b. The division of the Insectivora contains Bats which, for \ 
the most part, live upon insects, though some delight in fruits^ 1 
and others suclc the blood of larger animals. f 

The second digit of the manus is devoid of a nail, and I 
sometimes is without any bony phalanges. ^ 

The stomach is usually pj-riform, with a moderate cardiao 
enlargement. The molar teeth almost always have such a 
pattern as is observed in the typical Insectivora, and do 
not exceed six, or fall below four, on each side above and 
below. 

The incisors are ordjuarily ^J or J-^ but their number may 
be much reduced. 

The integument of the nose is developed into an append- 
age which is sometimes very large and leaf-like, and ihe tragus 
of the large ears is often similarly modified. The taU is often 
long, and sometimes prehensile. 

The genera Desmodus and Diphylla {of which the group 
Sxmatopfiilina has been formed) are the most completely 
blood-sucking of all the Bats in their habits. Tliey have a 
pair of enormous, sharp-pointed, upper incisors, while the four 
lower incisors are sraaU and pectinated. Ite canines are very 
large and sharp, and the molars, which are reduced to two 
above and three below, on each side, have their crowns con- 
verted into sharp longitudinally disposed ridges, like the 
edges of scissors. In I)e»moi.hiS, the very narrow oesophagus 
leads into a stomach which would be of extremely email di- 
mensions, were it not that its cardiac end is dilated into a 
great sac, which is longer than the body, and lies, folded up 
on itself, within the cavitj of the abdomen. Into this sac it 
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would appear that the blood swallowed by the animal at firit 
passes, to be thence slowly drawn along the intestine. 

Mr. Darwin * thus speaks of the habits of Desniodm 
2>' Orbignyl : 

" The Vampire Bat is often the cause of much trouble bj 
biting the horses on their withers. The injury is generally 
not so much owing to the loss of blood as to the inOammation 
which the pressure of the saddle afterward produces. The 
whole circumstance has lately been doubted in England. I 
was therefore fortunate in being present when one was act- 
ually caught on a horse's back. We were bivouacking late 
one evening near Coquimbo, in Chili, when my servant, noti- 
cing that the horses were very restless, went to see what was 
the matter, and, fancying he could distinguish something, sud- 
denly put his hand on the beast's withers and secured the 
Vampire. In the morning the spot where the bite had been 
inflicted was easily distinguished, from being slightly swollen 
and bloody. The third day afterward we rode the horse with- 
out any ill elTocts." 

IV. Tlio PuiMATKS. — The Primates have two pectoral 
mainmiB, and, rarely, additional ones upon the abdomen. In- 
cisor and molar teeth are always present, and, with one excep- 
tion, cauin(\s. The incisors ani never more tlian two, nor are 
tlifire more than three premolars and three molars, on each 
side, above and ])olo\v. 

Savin<^ individual excerptions, which occur in one genus, 
and may b{3 regarded as abnormal, the hallux possesses a flat 
nail. Tlie hallux diflcrs in form from the other digits of the 
foot, and is so disposed as to be capable of more or less exten- 
sive motion in adduction and abduction ; and, very generally, 
it is opposable to the other di<rit,s of the foot. 

The Pruii'ttes are divisible into — (t, the Tjerauridm^ 5, the 
SuihJa(l(n^ and (\ thci AtithropUVv. 

a. The first of these divisions, Wxit JjcmiLridiv^ is more 
widely separated, anatomically, from the other two, than these 
are from one {inother,f and it contains some forms which 
very closely approximate to the Insectlvora^ while others are 
nearly alFuKMl to tlie llodenila. 

* " Voyaj^e of the BoftL,'lo," Mammalia, p. 2. 

t On the strcngtli ot'theso ditrereiices M. Gratiolet rele<Tatod the Lemurs to 
the Insectlcora; and Mr. Mivart, in Iiis valuable paper " On the Axial Skele- 
ton in the Primates," published in tlie Procecdinj^s of the Zooloj^ical Society 
for 1855, divides tlie lYimatea into two sub-orders, Lemuroidea and AnthrO' 
poidea. 
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All tlic I^muridm are habitually quadripedal, haye the 
integument furry, and are usuatly provided with long tails 
which are never prehensile. They are devoid of cheek- 
pouches and of callous patches upon the integument covering 
the ischia. 

The fore-linabs are shorter than the hind-limbs. In the 
foot, the hallux is large and opposable, and the second digit 
differs from the rest in size, and in the claw-like form of its 
nail. The fourth digit is usually longer than the others, the 
difference being especially marked in Qie pes. 

In the skull, the braia-eaae is small relatively to the face, 
and is contracted anteriorly. If a straight line drawn from 
a point midway between the occipital condyles, through the 
median plane of the skull, to the junction of the ethmoid and 
presphenoid, in the floor of the cerebral cavity, be termed the 
basi-cranial axis / and if the planes of the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid, of the tentorium cerebelli, and of the occipital 
foramen, be respectively termed the ethmoidal, tentorial, and 
occipital ^anes; then, the greatest length of the eetebial 
cavity hanily exceeds the length of the basi-cranial axis ; and 
the ethmoidal, tentorial, and occipital planes are very much 
inclined to that asia. The upper aperture of the lachrymal 
foramen lies upon the face, outside the front margin of the or- 
bit. The frontal and the jugal bones are united behind the oi^ 
bit, but a mere bar of bone results from their union ; and it is 
so narrow that the orbit and the temporal fossa are iu free 
communication. The bony palate is elongated, and, in many 
species, its posterior free edge ia thickened. 

The lateral processes of the atlas are, usually, expanded. 
Tlie lumbar region of the spine is elongated ; the vertebne 
composing it, in some cases, being as many as nine. There 
are nine bones in the carpus. The ilia are narrow and elon- 
gated, and the isohia are not everted. In most Lemurs, the 
tarsal bones resemble those of the other Primates; but, ia 
Otolicntis and Tarsius, they have undergone a modification, a 
parallel to which is not to be found among Mammals, but must 
be sought among the Batrachia. When the distance between 
the heel and the digits is great in other Mammalia, the elon- 
gation affects the matatarsul bones and not the tarsus ; but, in 
fliese Lemurs, the calcaneum and the naviculare are prolonged, 
as they are in the Frogs, 

The Bublingua, a process of the mucous membrane of the 
floor of the mouth, developed between the apex of the tongue 
and the symphysis of the mandihle, acquires a considerable 
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size, and is often denticulated, or comblike, at its free end. 
The stomach is simple, with the cardiac and pyloric aperturefl 
approximated. The caecum is long, and has no vermiform 
appendage. 

In many Lemurs {Stenops, I^ycticehus^ Perodicticus^ Arcto- 
cebuSy Tarsivs) the great arteries and veins of the limbs break 
up into retla mirabilia formed of parallel branches. 

The ventricles of the larynx may be enlarged, but there 
are no great air-sacs, such as exist in many other Jhrimatea, 

In the brain, the cerebral hemispheres are relatively small 
and flattened, and have narrow and pointed frontal lobes. 
They are so short as to leave the cerebellum largely uncovered. 
The gyri and sulci are scanty, or absent, upon the outer sur- 
face of the hemispheres, but the internal face exhibits the cal- 
carine sulcus. The large olfactory lobes project forward be- 
yond the cerebral hemispheres. 

The pendent penis of the male commonly contains a bone ; 
the testes are lodged in a more or less complete scrotum ; and 
vesiculoB seminales are generally present. 

In the female, the uterus has two long comua, and the 
urethra traverses the clitoris. Sometimes there are one or 
two pairs of teats on the abdomen, in addition to the ordinary 
pectoral pair. 

The Lemuridce are distinguishable into two families, the 
Lemur ini and the Chclrortiyhn. 

In the Lemur tni^ the pollcx is largo, opposal^lc, and almost 
always has a broad, flat nail. 

Tlic usual dental formula is i, -^^ c, —il^.m,. 9n, J^[*, or ^!j. 

The upper incisors are v(irtical, and the pairs of opposite 
sides arc generally separated by an interval. The upper 
canines are large and pointed, and very different from the 
incisors. The lower incisors are close set, laterally compressed, 
long and proclivous, and the canines, which resemble them in 
form and direction, are closely applied to the outer incisors. 
When six grinders are present, the anterior three are premo- 
lars. The anterior premolars, and sometimes all of them, have 
triangular and sharp-pointed crowns ; the first premolar of the 
lower jaw, in fact, resembles a canine, but its tine nature is 
shown by its biting behind the upper canine, not in front of it. 

Very generally the crowns of the upper molars are quad- 
ricuspi(iat(i, and an oblique ridge passes from the antero-ex- 
temal to the postero-internal cusp, as in the highest I^rimates J 
while, in the lower jaw, there are either two transverse ridges, 
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or longitudinal crescents. The cusps of the molars are usually 
much produced, as in the Iiuectioora. 

In the Gheiromyird, the poUex is not truly opposable, and 
its nail is claw-like and resembles that of the other digits. 
All the digits of the pes, except the hallux, Lave compressed, 
claw-iike nails. The middle digit of the manua is much more 
slender than any of the others, and is longer than the fourth. 
The long axis of the articular head of the mandible is antero- 

Eaterior. The dentition differs from that of all the other 
murs (and indeed from that of all the other Primates), and 
resembles that of the Rodenta. 

Thus there is only one pair of incisors in each jaw,* and 
these grow from persistent pulps and have a thick layer of 
enamel on their anterior faces, whence they wear to sharp 
chisel-edges, like the incisors of the Rodentia. No canines 
are developed, and there are four grinders with simple crowns 
on each side above and below. 

The formiJa of the milk dentition is il.l. ^, d.c, J^ tl,m 

The ZeimiridoB are confined to Eastern Asia, Madagasca 
and South Africa ; Madagascar presenting the greatest n 
ber and diversity of genera and species. 

d. In the great group of the Simiadrs, which contains th*" 
Apes and Monkeys, the attitude is sometimes habitually quad- 
rupedal, the axis of the body being horizontal ; but, in a few 
species, the trunk is habitually held in a more inclined posi- 
tion, and the animals readily assume the erect attitude. 

The Simiadee are sometimes terrestrial in habit-, and good 
runners, but they are always esceUent climbers, and, in some 
oases, they are necessitated by their organization to be almost 
as thoroughly arboreal as the Sloths. 

The hallux is always much shorter than the second digit 
of the foot, and capable of very free movement in adduction 
and abduction. 

The seriea of the teeth, in each jaw, is interrupted by a 
diastema in front of the canine in the upper jaw, and behind 
it, in the lower ; and the canine teeth are longer than the oth- 
ers, the points of their crowns projecting for a greater or less 
distance beyond the rest. 

In the skull, the length of the basi-cranial axis equals more 
than half the extreme length of the cavity which contains the 
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brain. The absuluto capacity of IIjc cranium is less tban forty 
cubic inches; and, if there is any difTercnce in the length and 
abundance of the hair whicL covers the body, it is longest on 
the back. Tlie uterus is undivided, aud toe clitoris is not 
perforated by the urethra. Tlie teats arc only two in number, 
and they are pectoral. 

The Simiadm are divisible into tliree familios — ttc Arcto- 
pUhecini, the -Platyrrhint, and the Catarrkin!. 

1. The Arctopithei-ini, or Marmosels, are small, thickly 
furred, long-tuilcd, habitually quadrupedal. Squirrel-like ani- 
mals, whii-h are found only in South America. None of them 
Dro provided with cheek -pouches, nor possess bare and callous 
pittclies of inteffument over the iBcliiu. The eara are large 
Mid hairy, and the nose is Hat and broad as in the Platyrrhini. 




THE AECTOPITHECINI, 

The foro-Iimbs are shorter tiian the liind-limbs. The pol- 
lex ia not opposable, nor suHceptible of extensive abfhiction 
from the other digits, ■which it resembles in being provided 
with a sharp, curved claw. 1"he manns, couseqnently, ia a 
mere paw, and the term " hand " ia not applicable to it. 
The hallux of the foot is very amall, and is provided with a 
Oat nail. The nails of all the other digits of the pea are fal- 
cate. The plantar surface is very long, and the digits are very 
short. It follows from these facts that the term "quadrmnar 
nous " is not appJicable, in any sense, to the Marmosets. 

The bIchU is remarkable for the smooth and rounded sui^ 
face and relatively large size of the brain-case. Although the 
orbita are large, the brow ridges are inconspicuous, and the 
occipital region of the skull projecta so far backward that the 
occipital foramen may lie completely upon the under surface 
of the skull, toward the junction of its middle and posterior 
thirds ; and have its plane almost horizontal, when the face 
looks forward. The orbit is almost completely shut off from' 
the temporal fossa by bone. 

The hyoid resembles that of the Lemurs, its body being 
narrow and much arched from side to side, while the anterior' 
comua are strong. 

There are usually nineteen dorso-lumbar vertebrse, and the 
transverse processes of the atlas are somewhat broad and flat- 
tened. 

The dental formula is i. \':\ a. Hi>.m. J-tI ". ri = ^2. ThnS'i 
the number of the teeth ia the same as in man and the Catav 
rhini ; but in the number of the premolars and molars the 
Arctopithecini differ from both the Catarrhini and the Flatyr- 
rhini, having one premolar more than the former and one true 
molar fewer than the latter. In Sapale, the lower incisors 
are proclivous; and the canines are approximate to them, and 
similarly inclined, as in the Lemurs. 

Although the manus is a paw and the poller is not oppos- 
able, this digit Laa its proper abductor, adductor, and long 
and short flcxora. The existence of a proper opponent of the 
poUex is doubtful, but there is an opponens minitni digiti. 
The jiexoT longus is completely united with ihejtexorprofunr 
diia digitorum, but the tendon for the pollex comes off on the 
radial side instead of on the ulnar side, as it does in some of 
the higher Simiatl{E. The extensor aeeundi internodii poUicia 
is united with the esitensor indicie, and the extensor minimi 
digiti gives off slips to the third, fourth, and fifth digits, so that 
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there is a complete set of deep extensors. The four dorsal and 
three palmar interossei are not distinctly subdivided, but they 
send slips to the extensor tendons. 

There are four peroncei : p, longua^ p, brevis, p, quairti, and 
p, quinti dlgitL The flexor brevis dlgitorum of the pes has I 

one division which arises from the calcaneura and goes to the 
second digit ; the other tlirce heads arise from the tendons of 
the flexor perforans. The flexor accessor ius furnishes almost 
the whole of the long flexor tendons of the hallux, the flexor 
longus dlgitorum supplying the perforating tendons of the 
second and fifth digits ; while WiQ flexor hallitcis longus gives 
oflF the corresponding tendons of the third and fourth digits. 
The interossei, in tlie pes, appear to be represented only by 
the pairs of muscles which act as short flexors of the basal 
phalanges, and these lie altogether upon the plantar aspect of 
the five metatarsal bones. The hallux has no special adductor, 
nor is there any transversus pedis. In fact, tlie pes is almost 
as completely a " paw " as is the manus. 

The brain has long and relatively largo cerebral hemi- 
spheres, the posterior lobes of which project far beyond the 
cerebellum, and thus completely hide it, in the upper view of 
the brain. The external surfaces of the hemispheres are al- 
most smooth, but the Sylvian fissure is well marked, and there 
is a trace of that of Rolando. On the inner face of each hemi- 
sphere, the calcarine fissure is deep and gives rise to a well- 
marked hippocampus minor within the posterior cornu of the 
lateral ventricle. The corpus callosum has about a third the 
length of the hemispheres. The septwn lucidum is very thick, 
and the precommissural fibres abundant. The vermis projects 
beyond the lateral lobes of the cerebellum, and the flocculi are 
large. 

2. The Pldtyrrhlni are essentially quadrupedal and planti- 
grade, though some, like the Spider Monkeys (Ateles), occa- 
sionally assume the erect posture. They all possess tails, and 
in some genera (e. g., Ateles) this organ becomes very flexible 
and muscular, and the under surfjice of its extremity is devoid 
of hair and highly sensitive. The tail, thus modified, is a 
powerful prehensile organ, and serves as a fifth hand. The 
partition between the nostrils is broad and separates them 
widely, so that the nose is remarkably wide and flat, whence 
the name of the group. The ears are rounded and bare. 
There are no cheek-pouches, nor ischial callosities, in any 
Platyrrhine Monkey. In most, the fore-limbs are shorter than 
the hind-limbs, but the reverse is the case in the Spider Mon* 
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Keys. The twltex differs leas from tie other digits tban it 
does in the Vatarrhini. It is more nearly parallel with, and 
in the same plane as, the other dig-tts of the manus; and, 
though capable of extensive adduction and abduction, can 
hardly be said to be truly opposable. The hallux is large, and 
susceptible of extensive movements in abduction and adduo* 

The Duraber of the dorso-lumbar vertebras varies fronM 
seventeen to twenty-two, the greatest uuitiber being pos- 
sessed by iV)/c(y!iWeci/«, which has 33 (14 + 8 or 15+7). In 
those forma which have prehensile tails the terminal caudal 
vertebne are flattened from above downward. The articular 
surface of the head of the liumenis looks more backward than 
inward ; and, not unfrequently, there is a foramen above the 
inner condyle. The carpus contains nine bones. The pollex 
is generally complete, but, in Ateha, it is reduced to a small 
metacarpal (to which, usually, a single minute nodular phalanx 
is articulated), and is completely hidden beneath the inteeip 

ment The pelvis is, generally, elongated, and the — '■ 

ramus of the pubis lies at right angles with the long 
the narrow ilium. The tuberosities of the iachia are everted^j 
but not rugose. In Ateles, the pelvis is broader, and the pul ' 
forms a more open angle with tie ilium. The calcaneal pi 
cess is always very short, and compreaaed from side to side. 

The brain-case is rounded and devoid of strong crests. 
There is no distinct mastoid process, and the styloid is not 
ossified. The coronal suture is generally V-shaped, the apex 
of the frontal bone extending far back on the vertex of the 
skull. The alisphenoid and the parietal bonea unite upon 
the side-walla of the skull. The external auditory meatus is 
not ossified, the tympanic bone retaining its fcetal, hoop-like 
form. Tfie frontal bones approach one another on the floor of 
the skull, but rarely unite over the junction of the presphenoid 
with the ethmoid. On the inner surface of the periotic bone 
there is a fossa overarched by the anterior vertical semicircular 
canal, in which the flocculus reat«. In Ateles the greater part 
of the tentorium is OBsified, In other respects, the skull pre- 
sents extraordinary variations among the IHatyrrkini j the 
two extremes being presented by the Howling Monkeys 
{jtfycetea) and the Squirrel Monkeys (Chryaothrix). In the 
former, the face is very large and prominent, with a low facial 
angle. The roof of the brain-case is depressed ; the plane of 
the occipital foramen ia almost perpendicular to the baai-ora- 
nial axis; and that of the tentorium is very much inclined. 
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The occipital condyles are, consequently, situated at the pos- 
terior end of the Oasis cranii, and the basi-cranial axis is as 
long as the cerebral cavity. In Chrysothrix^ on the contrary, 
the face is relatively small, with a high facial angle ; the brain- 
case is moderately arched ; the plane of the tentorium is hori- 
zontal, like that of the occipital foramen, which lies but little 
behind the middle of the base of the skull. The basi-cranial 
axis is much shorter than the cerebral cavity. The pre- 
raaxillo-m axillary suture disappears early in Cehus, 

The formula of the adult dentition is i. |^ c, ^i?.w. Jt| 

ni^ il?=3G. The crowns of the molar teeth usually have two 

transverse ridges, ending in four cusps. In the upper molars 
of Ateles and Mycetes an oblique ricjge crosses the crown from 
the antero-extemal to the postero-intemal cusp. The perma- 
nent canines usually make their appearance before the last 
molar. 

The stomach is simple, the caecum large, and devoid of 
any vermiform appendix ; the liver is usually five-lobed ; and 
the kidney has a single papilla. 

Tlie ventricles of the larynx are not usually developed into 
air-sacs. In Ateles^ however, a median aii>sac is developed 
from the posterior wall of the windpipe between the cricoid 
cartilage and the first ring of the trachea. A very remarkable 
modificjition of the liyoid and larynx takes place in Mycetes, 
The corniia of the liyoid are rudimentary, but its body is con- 
verted into a large tliin-wall(?d bony drum, tlie cavity of which 
communicates, beneatli the large epiglottis, with that of the 
larynx. Tlie thyroid cartilage is very large, and the carti- 
Lages of Wrisberg and Sanlorini are replaced by a fibrous mass, 
which is united posteriorly wuth its fellow of the opposite side. 
In addition to the hyoidean air-sac the ventricles of the larynx 
are dilated and j)rolonged upward, coming into contact above 
the larynx ; two pliaryngo-laryngeal pouches may be added 
to these. Mycetes is famous for the distance to which its 
howling voice can be heard in the South American forests. 

Although the pollex is rudimentary and apparently func- 
tionless in Ateles^ jill its characteristic muscles {abductor^ adr 
ductor^ flexor brevis, and op2^07ie7is) are present, except the 
long flexor. 

In Nyctlpithecus the pedal interossel are flexores breves^ 
and lie on the plantar surfaces of the metatarsal bones, as in 
the Marmosets ; but both the adductor hallucis and the trans' 
versus pedis are well developed. 
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The brain varies rcmartably in differeut Platyrrhini, In 
Ghryaothrix, the cerebral hemispheres project beyond the 
cerebellutn to a greater relative extent than in any other Mam- 
mal, namely, by one-fifth of their total length. 'On the other 
hand, in Mycetes, the cerebral hemiapheres hardly hide the 
cerebellum, when the brain is viewed from above. 

In Cebus, the outer surface of the brain is almost as 
convoluted as in the Catarrhine Apes. Atdes has the extemsU 
perpendicular fissure almost obliterated by the annectent gyn^- 
and, so far, eshibits a higher type of brain than the GaCar- 
rhini j but, in Flthecta, Ghryaothrix, and Nyctipltlieciis, the 
external sulci gradually disappear, until the brain is almost as 
smooth as in the Marmosets. On the inner faces of the hemi- 
spheres, however, the internal perpendicular, the calloso-mar- 
gina!, the calcarine, and the collateral sulci remain, while, in 
the interior of the hemispheres, the posterior comu and the 
hippocampus minor are always present. 

The vermis of the cerebellum is large and projects beyon4n 
the level of the posterior margins of its hemispheres ; the J?t>o*,j 
cuius is large and lodged in a fossa of the periotic ossification,' 
as in the Marmosets, The upper ends of the pyramids are 
separated by corpora trapezoidea from the^ons Varolii. 

The penis is usually terminated by a large, button-shaped 
glans. The cavity of the tunica vaginalis is not shut off from 
the abdomen, and the testes lie at the sides of, rather than bo* . 
hind, the penis. The female Ateles has a long clitoris, whit 
depends from the vagina. 

The Flatyrrhini occur only in the Austro-Columbian proi 
ince, and are known in the fossil state only in certain cavt 
of that region, 

3. The Cittarrhini. — The Simiadm of this division present' 
a great range of variation in most respects, but they agree ati 
having the partition between the nostrils narrower than in thi 
IHatyrrhini ; in possessing a bony meatus auditorius; in thi 
dental formula i. J^ o. p-| pm. [^ w. |^ and in beinj 
habitant-s of the Old World. They fall into two very distinc^fl 
groups, the Gynomorpha and the Anthropomorpha. 

a. The Gynomorpha are distinguished from the othM 
group by being essentially quadrupedal, and usually provided I 
with a tail, which is never prehensile. The femur and tibia, 
taken together, are longer than the humerus and the radius. 
The outer inferior incisors are not larger than the inner ones, 
but are often smaller. The crowns of the molar teeth present 
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two transverse ridges, a third being present, in some ^nera, 
on the last inferior molar. 

All the Cynomorpha have ischial callosities, which some- 
times attain a very large size, and are brightly colored. 

The dorso-lumbar region of the spinal column is concave 
toward the ventral aspect, and the lumbo-sacral angle is very 
large. The atlas has narrow transverse processes. The or- 
dinary number of dorso lumbar vertebrae is nineteen, of which 
twelve, or thirteen, are dorsal; and seven, or six, lumbar. 
The middle cervical vertebrae have short spines, which are not 
bifurcated at their extremities. In the posterior dorsal and 
anterior lumbar vertebrae, the mammillary and accessory pro- 
cesses may be enlarged and interlock. The long transverse 
processes of the lumbar vertebrae bend forward. The sacrum 
usually contains only three anchylosed vertebrae. The caudal 
vertebrae vary in number, from three in InuiLS (where they 
form little more than a coccyx), to as many as thirty-one. In 
the anterior part of the tail the vertebrae are provided with 
8ubv(^rtebral, or chevron, bones. 

The thorax is laterally compressed, and the manubrium of 
the sternum is broad ; but the six or seven sternebrae which 
follow it are compressed and constricted. 

The skull presents a considerable range of variation. In 
the Semnopitheci and Cololn, the frontal region is rounded, 
the facial angle is comparatively large, and the ascending por- 
tion of the ramus of the mandible is high. In the Macaci and 
Ci/noceph(flf\ on the other hand, the supra-orbital ridges be- 
come so much enlarged as to hide the forehead ; and the hori- 
zontal portion of the ramus of the mandible is much larger 
than the ascending portion, in accordance with the great pro- 
duction of the upper jaw, and the consequent low facial angle. 
In many of the (Jy^iocephall^ longitudinal osseous ridges are 
developed uj)on the maxillje, and greatly increase the brutish- 
ness of their aspect. Sagittal and lambdoidal crests may ap- 
pear along the lines of the corresponding sutures. There is 
no distinct mastoid process ; and the styloid process is not 
ossified. The parietal bones do not unite with the alisphe- 
noids, being separated from them by the union of the squamo- 
sals with the frontals. The brain-case is flattened and elon- 
gated, and the convex roofs of the orbits project into it, and 
greatly diminish the capacity of its frontal portion. The oUCac- 
tor}' fossje are very deep, and sometimes almost tubular. The 
two frontal bones send thick processes across the base of the 
skull, which unite over the junction of the presphenoid and 
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the etiimoid, and thus narrow the entrance to the olfa.oto _ 
fossiB, The baaicranial axis is shorter than the cerebral cavit'^ 
but is still proportionally long. The occipital foramen lies in 
the posterior aisth of the base of the skull, aud it looks ob- 
liquely backward and downward. The prernaxillo-maxillary 
Butiire never disappears until long after the second dentition 
as complete, and may persist throughout life. The palate is 
long and narrow. The nasal bones arc flat, and early anchy- 
lose into one bone. 

Tlie scapula is relatively longer and narrower than that 
of Man ; but the spine lies at right angles to the vertebral 
border, and the supra-spinous is much smaller than the infra- 
spinous foasa. 

The axia of the articular head of the humerus is not ^- 
rected upward and inward, but upward and backward ; the 
bicipital groove lies on the inner side; and the shaft of the 
bone is so bent that it is convex forward. In all these chai^ 
acters the fore-limb shows its relation to the function of sup- 
port. The radius exhibits modifications which have the same 
signification. Its proximal head is transversely elongated, 
and lies somewhat in advance of the ulna, articulating more 
largely with the humerus than in the higher Apes. Tlie neck 
of the radius (between the head and the bicipital tuberosity) 
fits more closely to the ulna, and hence the movements of pro- 
nation and supination are restricted. 

There are nine bones in the carpus. The pisiforme is 
much elongated, making a sort of heel for the manus. To- 
gether ■with the cuneiforme, it furnisheB an articular face for 
the ulna. The distal articular surface of the trapezium is 
saddle-shaped, and the pollex is usually complete, though 
short relatively to the other digits. In Colohws it is rudi- 
mentary. 

The pelvis is long and narrow. The ilia are narrow bones 
with much-escavated posterior and outer faces. Their crests 
generally lie opposite the transverse processes of the penulti- 
mate lumbar vertebra. Tlie long axis of the ilium and that 
of the anterior ramus of the pubis cut one another nearly at a 
right angle; while the long axis of the ilium and that of the 
posterior ramus of the ischium lie nearly in one straiglit line. 
The symphysis pubis is very long, and the subpubtc arch cor- 
respondingly reduced. The posterior ends of the ischia are 
everted, broad, and rough, for the attachment of the callous 
pads of integument. The femur has a round ligament. The 
tarsus has not more than one-third the length of the foot ' 
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The calcaneal process is flattened from side to side, and has a 
pulley-like excavation upon its posterior extremity. The 
tibial facet of the astragalus is inclined slightly inward, as 
well as upward, and its outer edge is raised. The distal di- 
vision of the tarsus, consisting of the cuboid and navicular, 
with the cuneiform bones, is capable of a considerable amount 
of rotatory motion upon the astragalus and the calcaneum. 
The ento-cuneiform bone is large, and has a transversely-con- 
vex articular surface for the metatarsal of the hallux. Conse- 
quently the latter (which is short, reaching to only about the 
middle of the proximal phalanx of the second digit) is capable 
of free motion in abduction and adduction. 

In the Cynomorpha^ and even in the so-called " tailless " 
genus, JnuuSy proper caudal muscles are present. In the limbs 
there is a levator claviculce which passes from the transverse 
process of the atlas to the acromion ; a dorso-epitrocMearis^ 
consisting of a muscular bundle detached from the latUsimui 
dor si near its insertion, and passing to the distal and inner 
end of the huincrus, or even farther down ; a scansoriuSy from 
the ventral edge of the ilium to the great trochanter, which 
sometimes becomes confounded with the glutCeus minimus/ a 
special abdiictor oasis metacarpi quinti ; and fi peronoBUS 
quinti dif/iti, arising from the fibula, between the peronoeus 
tonf/fcs and brevis, passing behind the external malleolus, and 
sending its tondoii to th(} extt^nsor shoaih of the fiftli digit. 

Tlio extensor prrmi inter^iodii pollicis and tlie peronceus 
tertius arc absent in this, as in tlie preceding group. 

The biceps /emor is usually possesses only an ischial head, 
and the soleus arises only from the fibula. The flexor brevis 
diffitormn ariscis ]){irtly from the tendon of the plantaris^ 
where this passes over the j)ulley on the |X)sterior surface of 
the caleaneal process to become continuous with the plantar 
fascia, and ])artly from the tendons of the long flexor. The 
transversus pedis is usually fully developed, but has only two 
heads of origin from the distal ends of the second and third 
metatarsals. The interossei pedis are just visible on the dor- 
sal aspect of the foot, but none are, properly speaking, dorsal. 
None of tli(Mn are pennifoi-m muscles arising from adjacent 
sid(^s of tl}(^ metatarsal bones ; but they are attached, in pairs, 
to the plantar and lateral aspects of the metatarsal bones of 
the digits to which they apj)ertain. They are inserted into 
the sesamoid l)ones, of which each digit has two, and into the 
bases of the proximal phalanges, and give off no distinct ten- 
dons to the extensor sheaths. Additional muscles may arise 
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over tbe proximal ends of the metatarsal bones, aad pass to 
the tbree fibular digits. 

The interossei mnnus are very similar to those of Man, 
being divided into a dorsal and a patmar set, and sending slips 
to the extensor sheaths of the digits, without that complete 
subdivision which is seen in the Anthropomorpha. 

There is a complete double set of extensors in the four 
ulnar digits of the manus, the extensor minimi digiti giving 
a tendon to the fourth digit, and the extensor indicia one to 
the third digit. The extensor oasis metacarpi pollicis gives a 
distinct slip to the trapezium, and thus precisely correaponda 
with the libialia antitms^ which has two tendons, one for the 
en to-cuneiform, and one for the metatarsal of the hallux. The 
fiexor dlgitorum profundus and flexor longus poUicis are rep- 
resented by one muscle, a slip from the ulnar side of the ten- 
don of which usually goes to the pollex. 

The tendons of the flexor perforans digitorum and flexor 
hallucis unite to form the deep flexor tendons of the pedal 
digits in very variable proportions. The flexor accessorius is 
very generallv present. 

The anterior upper premolar has its outer cusp peculiarly 
modified and sharpened. The anterior lower premolar has 
the anterior margin of its crown prolonged and cutting, so 
tbat it works hke as cissors-blade, against the posterior edge 
of the upper canine. In the upper jaw, the premolars haw I 
three rooti ; in the lower two. The molars in both j; 
four cusps connected by two transverse ridges, & 
tliere is " heel " behind the posterior ridge of the last Iowa 

The formula of the milk dentition is d.i. ^ d.c. 
^ = 20; and the anterior milk molar resembles the perm»r 
nent premolars, while the posterior is like a pennanent molar. 

The permanent canines make their appearance before, or, 
-at latest, contemporaneously with, the hindermost molar in 
both jaws. They are large and long, and are separated, bj 
a well-marked diastema, firera the outer incisor above, 
from the first premolar below. 

ITie Cynomorpha very generally possess cheek-pouche^, 
which serve as pockets for the temporary stowjige of food. 
The stomach is usually simple, with a globular cardiac ex- 
tremity and an elongated pyloric portion ; but, in SemnopUhe- 
CVS and Golobas, the stomach is divided into three compart- 
ments, the middle of which is sacculated, A groove with 
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raised edges leads from the cardiac end of the gullet to the 
middle compartment. 

The csecum, though distinct, is relatively small, and has no 
vermiform appendage. 

The liver varies much in the degree of its subdivision into 
lobes, being least divided in the ^emnopitheci, and most in 
the Baboons, llie innominate artery generally gives origin 
to both carotids, as well as to the right subclavian, the left 
subclavian arising directly from the arch of the aorta. 

When laryngeal air-sacs are developed, they are not 
formed by dilatations of the lateral ventricles of the larynx, 
but a single sac, with a median aperture, is formed in the 
thyro-hyoidean space immediately beneath the epiglottis. 
This median air-sac is very large, exte;iding down over the 
front of the neck, and sending processes into the axilke, in 
some Semnopitheci and Cynocepnali, The right lung is usu- 
ally four-lobed, the left two-lobed. 

The kidney has only a single papilla. 

The posterior lobes of the cerebrum project beyond the 
cerebellum in all the Cynomorpha: they are shortest in the 
Semnopitheciy and longest in the Cynocephali, The principal 
sulci and gyri which are found in the human brain are always 
indicated ; but the external perpendicular fissure is strongly 
marked. The posterior cornu of the lateral ventricle is large, 
and there is a strongly-marked hippocampus nnnor. 

There is usually, if not always, a bone in the penis, which 
is provided with two special retractor muscles. The females 
are su])jcct to a periodical turgescence of the sexual organs, 
sometimes accompanied by haemorrhage, and comparable to 
menstruation. The placenta is often bilobed. 

h. The Anthropo7nor]>h(i differ from the Cynomorpha in 
the following characters : They are especially arboreal ani- 
mals, which habitually assume a semi-erect posture, support- 
ing the weight of the fore-part of the body upon the ends of 
the fingers, or, more usually, upon the knuckles. There is no 
tail. The thigh and the leg are, respectively, shorter than 
the arm and the fore-arm. The dorso-lumbar vertebrae are 
seventeen or eighteen in number, and their spines are not in- 
clined toward a common point. They develop no interlocking 
mam miliary and accessory processes. The sacrum contains 
more than three anchvlosed vertebrae. The thorax is rather 
broad than laterally compressed, and the sternum is flattened 
from before backward, and wide. The axis of the head of the 
humerus is directed more inward than backward, and the up- 
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per part of tlie shaft is not bent as in the Ci/nomorpha. The 
radius is oapable of complete pronation and supination. 

The relative proportions of the incisor teeth are the same 
as in Man ; that ia to say, the inner upper incisors and the 
outer lower incisors are larger than the others. The crowns 
of the upper and lower molars have the same patterns as those 
of Man. 

The caudal muscles are small or absent. When the pollex 
has a Hexor tendou, that tendon is not a slip given off from 
one common to the flexor poUicis and flexor perforaTia, as in 
the OynomorpTia. The plautaria does not pass oyer a. pidley 
furnished by the calcaneal process, as in the Oynomorpha ; 
and the flexor breois has an origin from that process. The 
peranasus quinti digiti has not been observed. 

There are three well-marked genera of Antkropomorpha — 
Hi/lobates, JPitheous, and Trogl^ytes; and perhaps a fourth. 
Gorilla, may be advantageously separated from the last- 
named. 

PitheGUS, the Orang, has the smallest distributional area, 
being confined to the islands of Borneo and Sumatra; Sylo- 
bates, the Gibbons, of which there are several species, is found 
over a considerable area of Eastern Asia and the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. The Chimpanzee and Gorilla are met 
with only in the intertropical parts of West Africa. 

The Gibbons are those Anthropomorpha which are most 
nearly allied to the Cynomorpha. They possess ischial cal- 
losities, and the naila of the pollus and hallus, only, are broad 
and flat. The arras are so long that the points of the fingers 
readily touch the ground when the animal stands upright, as 
it very readily and commonly does. The Gibbons also run 
with great swiftness, putting the sole of the foot flat on the 
ground and balancing themselves with their long arms. Nev- 
ertheless, they are essentially arboreal animals, leaping from, 
bough to bough of the trees in the forests which they frequent 
' with marvellous force and precision. Tfie manus is longer 
than the pes, and the antibrachium considerably longer t^n 
the brachium. The Gibbons do not exceed three feet in 
height ; their heads are small, and their bodies and limbs 
remarkably slender. 

None of the other Antkropomorpha have callosities, e 
the nails of all the digits are flattened. They are all heavier 
in make, with proportionally shorter limbs and larger heada 
than the Gibbons. In the Orangs, which rarely attain a Btai>- 
lire of more than four feet and a half, the arms are very long, 
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their span, when outstretched, being nearly double the height 
of the animal. The brachium and the antibrachium are equal 
in length. The long and narrow pes is longer than the equal- 
ly narrow manus, and the sole cannot be placed flat upon the 
ground, but the animal rests upon the outer edge of the foot 
when it assumes the erect posture. This posture, however, is 
quite unnatural, and the Orangs cannot run as the Gibbons 
do, but swing themselves along upon their long arms, as it 
were upon crutches. 

The pollex and the hallux are both short, the latter remark- 
ably so ; and the hallux is not uncommonly devoid of a nail. 
The palmar and plantar aspects of the digits are naturally con- 
cave, and they cannot be completely straightened. 

The Chimpanzee attains a stature somewhat greater than 
that of the average Orang. The span of the arms is about 
half as much again as the height. The antibrachium is about 
as long as the brachium. The manus is equal to, or a little 
longer than, the pes ; and these parts of the limbs are not so 
elongated, or so curved, as the corresponding parts of the 
Orang. The sole can be readily placed flat upon the ground, 
and the Cliimpanzee easily stands or runs eifect. But his fa- 
vorite attitude is leaning forward and supporting himself on 
the knuckles of the manus. Both the hallux and the pollex 
are well developed and possess nails. 

The Gorilla cxce(?ds iive feet in height and may reach five 
feet six inches. The span is to the height as about three to 
two. The brachium is much longer than the antibrachium. 
The pes is longer than the manus, and both arc much 
broader than in tlie other A7ithropomor2)/ia, In consequence 
of this circunistan(;e and of the greater development of the 
heel, the erect posture is easily maintained, but the ordinary 
attitude is the same as that assumed by the Chimpanzee, The 
hallux and the pollex have well-developed nails. The basal 
phalanges of the three middle digits of the foot are bound 
together by the integument. 

With respect to the skeleton in the Anthropomorpha^ the 
Gibbons have the spuial column nearly straight, with a very 
open vertebro-sacral angle. In the Orangs tlie dorso-lumbar 
vetebrae form a curve, which is nearly as much concave for- 
ward as in a new-born child. In the Chimpanzee the spinal 
column begins to exhibit the curvatures which are character- 
istic of the adult human subject ; and these are still more 
marked in the Gorilla. 

The spinous process of the second cervical vertebra is 
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bifurcated iu the Chimpanzee, but this huuinn chtiracter dues 
not appear in the others. 

la the Gibbons there are usually eighteen dorso-lumbar 
vertebne ; but in the other Anthropomorpha the number is 
ordinarily seventeen, as in Man, or maybe reduced to sixteen. 
The Orang has the human number of twelve pairs of ribs ; 
but the Chimpanzee and GorjUa have thirteen, and the Gib- 
bons may possess fourteen pairs of ribs. The thorax is wide, 
and tlie Btemuni broad and flat. In the Orang it may ossify 
from a double longitudinal series of centres, as sometimes hap- 
pens in Man, 

'In the Gibbons the transverse processes of tJie last lumbar 
vertebra are not exceptionally broad, and do not unite with 
the ilia. But in both the Chimpanzee and Gorilla they are 
wide, and become more or less closely connected with the ilia. 
The last lumbar vertebra may become anchylosed with the 
sacrum in the GroriUa, All these conditions of the last lum- 
bar vertebra are occasionally met with in Man. 

The sacrum is broad, and contains not fewer than five 
anchylosed vertebrw, but its length always exceeds its breadth 
(whereas its breadth is equal to, or exceeds, its length, in Man), 
and its anterior curvature is but slight, Tlie short coccyx is 
made up of not more than four or five vertebra?. In the skull, 
the proper form of the brain-case ia always more or less dis- 
guised in the adult males, by the development of crests for 
muscular attachment, or of the orbits and the supraorbital 
ridges. In the Gibbons and Cliimpanzees, the latter are 
large, but the sagittal crest is absent, and the lambdoidal 
small. In the Orang, the brow-ridges are small, so that the 
true form of the forehead is seen better than in the other 
Apes, but the sagittal and lambdoidal crests are strong. In 
the old male Gorilla the sagittal and lambdoidal crests, and 
the supraorbital ridges, are alike enormous. The frontal ai- 
nusea are large, and extend into the brow-ridges both in the 
Gorilla and Oumpanzee. The jaws are largest in proportion 
to the brain-case in the Gorilla and the Orang ; smallest in 
some varieties of Chimpanzee. 

In all the Anthropomorpha the transverse ia much less 
. than the longitudinal diameter of the crania! cavity. The 
roofs of the orbits project into the frontal portion of the brain- 
case, and diminish its capacity by causing its floor to slope 
from the middle line obliquely upward and outward. The oo- 
oipital foramen is situated in the posterior third of the base 
of the skull, and looks obliquely backward and downward. 
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The frontals meet in the base of the skull over the ethmo 
presphenoidal suture in the Gibbons and in the Grorilla, as in 
the Baboons ; but not in the Chimpanzee or the Orang. The 
alisphcnoids unite suturally with the parietals, as is the rule 
in Man, in the Gibbons and (usually) in the Orangs ; but, in 
the Chimpanzee, the squamosal unites with the frontal and 
separates the alisphenoid from the parietal, as happens, excep- 
tionally, in Man. The nasal bones are flat and early anchylosed 
together, in the Gibbons, Orangs, and Chimpanzees. In the 
Gorilla the nasal bones are distinctly convex from side to side, 
and rise above the level of the face. None of these Apes have a 
spina nasalia anterior ; and, only in the Siamang, is there a 
rudiment of the mental prominence in the mandible. The 
premaxillo-maxillary suture persists beyond the completion of 
the second dentition in all but the Chimpanzee, in which it 
disappears before that period. The epiotio region is never 
developed into a distinct mastoid process ; and there is an os- 
sified styloid process only occasionally in the Orangs. The 
palate is long and narrow, the alveolar margins being nearly 
parallel, or even diverging anteriorly. The zygomatic arches 
are strong, wi(l(;, and curved in two directions. 

The proportion of the length of the basi-cranial axis to 
that of the cerebral cavity does not fall lower than the ratio 
of 10 to 17 in any of the Anthropomorpha, 

The body of tlic liyoid tij)prc)aches the form of that of Man 
most nearly in the Orang. h\ the other genera it is more ex- 
cavated posteriorly. 

The scapula of the Orang is most like that of Man, espe- 
cially in the proportion of the supra- and infra-spinous fossje, 
in the proportional length of the anterior and the posterior 
borders, and in the angh^ made by the spine with the verte- 
bral margin. In tlic other genera the posterior border is 
longer in proportion tlian in Man, and the spine of the scapula 
cuts the vertebral margin more obliquely. After the Orang's, 
the scapula of the Gorilla comes nearest to that of Man. 

On the other hand^ the long and straight clavicle of the 
Orang is least like that of Man. 

The head of the humerus loses the backward inclination 
which it has in the lower Apes, and becomes directed up- 
ward and inward, as in Man. The radius and ulna are curved, 
and leave a wide interosseous space. There are nine bones 
in the carpus in both Hf/lohates and Plthecus^ but only eight 
in the Chimpanzee and Gorilla. In Hylobates the articular 
surface presented by the trapezium for the pollex is almost 
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globular. It is evenly convex in the CbimpaDzee ; but,in tlie 
GoriUa, it has the characteristically huniiiD saddle shape. The 
pollex is longest and strongest in proportion in Hylohatea; 
its lenglh in proportion to that of the manus being in S. sy>i- 
dactylus as three to seven. In the Gorilla, the pollex ha.B 
rather more than one-third the length of the manus ; in the 
Orang and Chimpanzee it has about one-third the length of 
the manus. 

The pelvis differs but little from that of the Cijnomorpha 
in Sylobates. In the other genera the pelvis is still elongated, 
llie antero-posterior diameter of the brim of the pelvis great- 
ly exceeds the transverse, the tuberosities of the ischia are 
strongly everted, and the pubic symphysis ia very long, the 
arch being correspondingly reduced; but the ilia are wider 
and more concave forward in the Chimpanzee than in the 
Orang, and in the Gorilla than in either. 

In the female Chimpanzee, which is of about the same size 
as the male, the dimensions of the basin of the pelvis, and of 
its outlets, are greater than in the male, though the general 
form and absolute length of the pelvis are the same in the two 
seses. The female Gorilla ia much smaller than the male, and 
the pelvis is shori^er in profHirtion, but the interseiatic meas- 
urement of the outlet is absolutely as great as in the male, 
and the transverse diameter of the brim is nearly as great. 
As, at the same time, the antero-posterior diameter is much 
shorter, the brim of the pelvis of the female is much more 
round. The female Oraogs, also, are smaller than the males. 
The basin of the pelvis is relatively, but not absolutely, larger 
in all its dimensions, and the brim rounder. 

The femur of the Orang has no round ligament, and differs 
in this respect from the same bone in the other Antkropomor- 
pha. The femur of the Gforilla resembles that of Man, moat 
especially in the projection of the articular surface of the inner 
condyle beyond tlie outer. 

The length of the whole foot to that of the tarsus is, in 
Sylobates, as thirty-five to ten, and the proportion is aboul 
the same in the Orang ; in the Chimpanzee- it is as twenty- 
four to ten ; and, in the Gorilla, about the same (twenty-three 
to ten in the specimen measured), 

Tlie hallux has not more than one-fourth of the length of 
the foot in the Orang; in the Gorilla leas than five-twelfths; 
in the Chimpanzee and in Hylobates a little more. 

In the second digit of the pes of the Orang and the Chim- 
panzee, the phalanges, taken together, are longer than ths 
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metatarsal bone of tlie digit ; in the Gorilla, they are about 
equal in length to the metatarsal. The calcaneal process is 
longest, strongest, and broadest, in the Gorilla. In the astrag- 
alus the articular surface for the tibia is broadest in the Goril- 
la ; but, in this Ape, as in the others, it is inclined a little in- 
ward when the foot is in its natural position ; and the surface 
for the external malleolus is oblique, and looks upward as well 
as outward. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the disposition 
of these surfaces has any thing to do with the more or less 
marked tendency of the plantar surface to turn inward, and 
of the outer edge of the pes to be directed downward, which 
is observable in all the Anthropomorpha. This tendency is 
the result of the free articulation between the scaphoid and 
the cuboid, on the one hand, and the astragalus and the calca- 
neum on the other ; the consequence of which is, that the dis- 
tal portion of tlie pes, with the first-mentioned bone, being 
pulled by the tibialis anticus, easily rotates round its own 
axis, upon the surface presented by the astragalus and calca- 
neum. This ready inversion of the sole must as much facili- 
tate climbing, as it must interfere with the steadiness of the 
foot in walking. 

The distal surface of the ento-cuneiform is much inclined 
inward in all tlio A')dhropomorpha^ and is convex from side to 
side, or subcylindrirul. The metatarsal bone of the hallux pre- 
sents a corresponding articular concavity to this surface, and 
has a great ninge of motion in adduction and abduction. The 
inward inclination of the articular facet of the ento-cuneiform, 
and its consequent separation from the facet upon the meso- 
cuneiform for the second digit, is gi-eatest in the Orang, in 
which the hallux is habitually directed at right angles to the 
long axis of the foot. The distal j)lialanx of the hallux is not 
unfrequently absent in the Orang. 

All the Anthropoinorpha possess cc^rtain muscles which 
are not usujilly found in Man, though th(*y may occur as vari- 
eties in the human subject. These are the levator claviculce^ 
the dorso-epitrochlearls^ the scanso7mis* and the abductor 
ossls 7netacarpi quinti diglti. They are also devoid of two 
muscles which are usually present in Man — the extensor prinii 
internodli pollicis \ and the peronoius tertins. The former of 

♦ Not nctually described in tlie Gorilla, and absent in some Chimpanzees. 

t The former muscle is said to be present by several anatomists in tho 
Chimpanzee and other Apes ; but what they have taken for it is the metacar- 
pal division of the extensor ossis metacarpi. 
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these ia sometimes, and the latter frequently, wanting in the 
human subject. 

The fl<ixor accessorius appears to be regularly absent in 
Hyiohates and Pithecua, and, in the majority oE cases, in the 
Chimpanzee. The transveraus pedis s&QmsUy be absent in the 
Orang, but it ia present in the other Anlhropomorpha, 

Many muscles which eiist both in these Apes and in Man 
have different origins in the former. Thus, the solceus has 
only a fibular head, and takes no origin from ttie tibia. The 
flexor breoie dig itorttm pedis never arises altogether from the 
calcaneum, but a large proportion of its fibres spring from the 
tendons of the deep flexors. The calcaneal head fumiBhes the 
tendons for the second, or the second and third, digits. The 
interosseous mnacle which lies on the tibial side of the middle 
digit of tlie pes, usually arises from the fibular side of the sec- 
ond metatarsal as well as from the tibial side of its own meta- 
tarsal, and its origin lies on the dorsal side of that of the fibu- 
lar interosseous muscle of the second digit. Hence, of the ao- 
called dorsal interossei (or inierossei which are visibie on the 
dorsal aspect of the pes) two belong to the middle digit, and 
one, to the second and fourth digits respectively ; which ia 
the same arrangement as that which obtains in the nianus. 
The Jlexor polliois is more or less closely connected with the 
flsxor communis perforans, or with that part of the muscle 
■which goes to the index digit. The connection is slightest in 
Sylohd'ns, the origins of the two muscles, only, being united. 
It is most extensive in the Orang, in which no tendon goes to 
the poller. The same complete loss of the flexor pallida, as 
a thumb-muscle, occasionally takes place in the Gorilla ; but 
in this animal, as in the Chimpanzee, the rule appears to be, 
that the flexor poUicis unites at its origin with part of the 
flexor perforans, and that the fleshy fibres converge to a com- 
Inon tendon which divides into two, one for the poUex and 
the other for the index. In Sylobatea, the short head of the 
biseps braahii arises from the pectoralla Tru^or, and the at?- 
duator hallueis and transveraus pedis form but one muscle. 

The flexor longua haUuda takes an origin from the ex- 
ternal condyle of ttie femur in the Orang ; and the pecloraiia 
m€0or arises by three distinct slips. 

Some of the muscles in the Anthropomorpha differ in 
their insertion, or iu the extent to which they are subdivided, 
from what is usual in the corresponding muscles of Man. 
Thus the extejisor oasis metacarpi poUicia ends in two distinct 
le for the trapezium, and the other for the base of 
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the metacarpal bone of the pollex. That part of the tibialis 
anticics which goes to the metatarsal of the hallux is usually 
very distinct, and is sometimes reckoned as a separate muscle, 
the abductor longys hallucis. 

In the Gibbons and in the Orang, there is a complete set 
of deep extensors for the four ulnar digits, the tendons of the 
extensor indicis and extensor minimi digiti subdividing to 
supply the third and fourth digits. 

In the Gorilla and Chimpanzee each of these muscles have 
but a single tendon, as is the usual arrangement in Man. 

The interossei of the hand are each divided into two mus- 
cles with distinct tendons — b. flexor brevis primi intemodii and 
an extensor brevis tertii intemodii. The division is less obvi- 
ous in the Orang than in the other Anthrqpomorpha. 

In Hylobates^ the tendon of the flexor perforans pedis goes 
only to the fifth digit, and is not directly connected with that 
of the flexor longus hallitcis^ which supplies the other four 
digits. In the Orang, also, the tendons of the two muscles are 
separate ; but the flexor perforans Bupplies the second and the 
fifth digits, apd the flexor hallucis the third and fourth. It 
gives no tendon to the hallux. In both the Chimpanzee and 
the Gorilla, a very large tendon is given to the hallux by the 
flexor hallucis^ and it also supplies the third and fourth digits. 
The tendon oi flexor longus digitorum is but slightly con- 
nected with that of the flexor hallucis, and its divisions go to 
the second and fifth toes. In both the manus and the pes of 
Uylohates a muscle occurs which is not, at present, known in 
any other Mammal. It arises from the second metacarpal or 
metatarsal bone, and is inserted by a long tendon into the pre- 
axial side of the ungual phalanx of the second digit ; it may 
be termed " abductor tertii intemodii secundi digiti,"*^ 

The Orang, in like manner, stands alone in possessing a 
small but distinct opponens hallucis,^ 

Tlie volume of the brain, in the Orang and in the Chim- 
panzee, is about twenty-six or twenty-seven cubic inches ; or 
about half the minimum size of a normal human brain. In the 
Gorilla, the volume rises to near thirty-five cubic inches. In 
the Gibbons the brain is very much smaller ; and the Siamang, 
among these, is remarkable for the short posterior lobes of the 

• It muftt bo bomo in mind that those statements roRpceting the myolopT" 
of tho Anthropomorpha are based upon ray own dissections (sometimes sup- 
plemented by those of Duvernoy and other anatomists) of particular Bpeci- 
mons. Endless varieties will no doubt be met with by those who carry theii 
Inquiries further. 
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cerebrum, whicli, in this anthropomorphous Ape, do not ovei^ 
lap the cerebellum, as they do iu all the others. 

The cerebral hemispheres are higher in proportion to their 
length in the Orang than in the other Anthropomorpha ; but, 
in aU, they are elongated and depressed, as compared with 
those of Man. The frontal lobes taper off anteriorly, and their 
inferior surfaces are excavated from without downward and 
inward, in correBpondence with the projection of the upwardlj" 
convex roofs of the orbits into the cranial cavity. The pos- 
terior comn of the lateral ventricle is always well developed, 
and contains a prominent hippocampue niitior and eminentia 
coltateralis. Ac occipito-temporal or "external perpendicu- 
lar " sulcus is always present. It is most nearly obliterated in 
the Orangs. All the gyii of the human brain are represented 
in the cerebral hemispheres of the Chimpanzee ; but they are 
simpler and more symmetrical, and larger in proportion to the 
brain (tee Figs. 21 and 22). The fissure of Sylvius is less in- 
clined backward, and tLat of Rolando is placed more forward 
than in Man. The insula has simpler and fewer radiating sulci, 
and is not completely hidden by the temporal lobe. Only the 
second, third, and fourth annectent gyri appear upon the sur- 
face. The first remains folded upon itself, and gives rise to 
the characteristically simian occipito-temporal or external per- 
pendicular sulcus. The occipito-parietal sulcus, on the inner 
face of the hemisphere, is much more nearly perpendicular 
than in the human brain. The corpus callosum is relatively 
smaller ; the septum luciduni is very thick, and the precom- 
missural fibres are well developed. The vermis is small in 
proportion to the lateral lobea of the cerebellum, acd the floc- 
culi are relatively small, and lie below the latter. 

The whole cerebellum is larger iu proportion to the cere- 
bral hemispheres; the latter being to the former, as 8 J to 1 in 
Man, but as 5f to 1 in the Chimpanzee.* The nerves are 
larger in proportion to the brain than in Man. There are no 
corpora trapezoidea, such as exist in the lower Mammals, and 
the corpora albicantia are double. 

In all the Anthropomorpha, the inner incisors are larger 
than the outer, in the upper jaw ; smaller in the lower jaw- 
There is a diastema, though it is often but small in the female 
Chimpanzees. The canines are large and strong, and may be 
grooved longitudinally on their inner sides. The premolars 

* It must bo reooUenteil ttinC the brnins of young BnthrojiomorphODi 
Apes, OEihr,li&VB been examined. Perhaps thia he" *^ -''* miiii »i»^ eKaanna t^ 
mm«rftl dcpoaiU io the pineal glaoi] of the Apes. 
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have three roots in the upper jaw, two in the lower. The 
crowns of the middle molars, above, have four cusps, and an 
oblique ridge which extends from the antero-extemal to the 
postero-internal cusp ; and those of the middle molar, below, 
nave five cusps, as in Man. The crown of the anterior premo- 
lar in the lower jaw is pointed, and has a long, sharp, ob- 
lique anterior edge as in the Cynomorpha, 

In the Gibbons, the permanent canine emerges contem- 
poraneously with, or before, the last molar; but, in the other 
Anthropomorpha^ the last permanent canine is cut, ordinarily, 
only after the appearance of the last molar. 

In the Orang the circumvallate papilla3 of the tongue are 
arranged in a V, as in Man. In the Chimpanzee they are dis- 
posed like a T, with the top turned forward. The Chimpanzee 
and the Siamang have a uvula, but the Orang has none. 
The stomach of the Chimpanzee is very like that of Man ; but 
in the Orang the organ is more elongated, with a round car- 
diac and more tubular pyloric portion. An appendix vermi- 
formis is found in the caecum of all four genera. In the 
Chimpanzee and Gorilla, the origin of the great arteries from 
the arch of the aorta takes place as in Man. In the Orang, 
they are sometimes disposed as in Man ; while in other speci- 
mens the left carotid comes off from the innominata, and only 
the subclavian of the left side arises directly from the aorta. 
In Hj/lohates^ the latter arrangement appears to obtain. 

The kidney has only a single papilla in Ilylohates and 
Plthecus, 

Only one species of Ilylohates^ namely, the Siamang, is 
known to possess a laryngeal sac. This is globular, and com- 
municates by two apertures, situated in the thyro-hyoid mem- 
brane, with the larynx. In the Orang, Chimpanzee, and Go- 
rilla, enormous air-sacs result from the dilatation of the lateral 
ventricles of the larynx. These dilatations extend down, in 
front of the throat, on to the thorax and even into the axilla?, 
and sometimes open into one another in the middle line. 

In the adult male Chimpanzee the penis is small and slen- 
der, and terminates in a narrow and elongated glans. The 
testes are very large, and the communication between the 
tunica vaginalis and the peritonaeum is completely closed. 
The glans penis of the Gorilla is button-shaped. In the 
Orang it is cylindrical, and the testes are situated close to the 
inguinal canal, which has been found open on one side, and 
closed on the other. An os penis is developed in the males. 
The females have the clitoris large, and the uterus, which 
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is uadiviiied into comua, roaembles that of the human subject. 
The placenta of a Chimpanzee fcetus, 11-J inches long, was sim- 
ple, rounded, 3^ inches in diameter, and 0.6 inch thick in the 
centre. The umbilical cord was inserted near one of its edges. 

The proportions of the limbs to one another and to the 
body do not sensibiy change after birth ; but the body, limbs, 
and jaws, enlarge to a much greater extent tlian the brain-case. 

The amount of variation in the characters of the skull 
among the Chimpanzees, Gorillas, and Orangs, is exceedingly 
remarkable, especially if taken in connection with their very 
limited areas of distribution. 

Of the four genera of the Anthropomorpha, the Gibbons 
are obviously most remote from Man, and nearest to the Cy- 
nopitJiecini. 

The Orangs come nearest to Mau in the number of the 
ribs, the form of the cerebral hemispheres, the diminution of 
the occipito-temporal sulcus of the brain, and the ossified 
styloid process ; but they differ from him much more widely 
in other respects, and especiaUy in the hmbs, than the Gorilla 
and the Chimpanzee do. 

The Chimpanzee approaches Man moat closely in the char- 
acter of its cranium, its dentition, and the proportional size 
oT the arms. 

The Gorilla, on the other hand, is more Man-like in the 
proportions of the leg to the body, and of the foot to the 
hand ; further, in the size of the heel, the curvature of the 
spine, the form of the pelvis, and the absolute capacity of the 



c. The AtithropidoB are represented by the single genua 
and species, Man, and they are distinguished from the 
SimiadcB, and especially the Anthropomorpha, by tbe follow- 
ing characters: 

In progression on tbe ground, tbe erect posture is the 
easiest, and no assistance is given by the arms, which are 
shorter than the legs. After birth, the proportions of the body 
alter in consequence of the legs growing faster than the rest 
of the body. In consequence, the middle point of the height 
of the body — which, at birth, is situated about the umbilicus 
— becomes gradually lower, until, in the adult male, it is as 
low as tbe symphysis pubis. 

In the manus, the poUex ia strong and long, reaching to 
tbe middle of the basal phalanx of the index digit. In the 
pes, the tarsus takes up half the length of the foot; the cal- 
caneal process is long, and expanded posteriorly. The hallux 
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has half the length of the foot, and is nearly as long as the 
second digit ; and its mobility in adduction and abduction is 
slight, compared with that of the hallux of the other Primates. 

Hair is more abundant upon the crown of the head ; and, 
usually, in the axillae, the pubic region, and the front part of 
the thorax, than elsewhere. 

In the new-bom infant the whole dorso-lumbar region of 
the spine is concave forward, and the vertebro-sacral angula- 
tion is sHght ; but, in the adult, the spinal column is concave 
forward in the thoracic, and convex forward in the lumbar 
region, mainly in consequence of the disposition of the elastic 
li^mcnts which connect the faces and the arches of the ver- 
tebrae. There is a strongly-marked vertebro-sacral angulation. 
Normally, there are twelve dorsal, five lumbar, five sacral, and 
four coccygeal vertebroe, and the transverse processes of the 
last lumbar vertebra are not expanded or directly connected 
with the ilia ; but, in these resj>ects, variations occur. 

The spinous processes of the middle cervical vertebrae are 
much shorter than the seventh, and are usually bifurcated. 
The breadth of the sacrum is greater than its length. In the 
skull, the occipital condyles lie within the middle fifth of the 
base, and the occipital foramen looks downward, and either a 
little forward or but slightly backward. Neither sagittal not 
lambdoidal crests are developed, but the mastoid processes 
are distinct, and generally conspicuous. ITie supraorbital 
ridges are never so largely developed as in some of the An^ 
thropomorpJia, The orbits and the jaws are relatively smaller, 
and situated less in front of, and more below, the fore-part of 
the brain-case. A spina iiasalia anterior is almost always 
present ; * and, in the profile view of the face, the nasal bones 
project more beyond the level of the ascending process of the 
maxilla than they do in any Ape. The palate is broader* and 
its contour more arched than in any of the Anthropomorpha, 
Its posterior margin is ordinarily produced in the middle line 
into a spina 7iasalis posteriory and the palato-m axillary suture 
is directed transversely. 

The distance between the zygomata is either less than the 
greatest transverse diameter of the calvaria, or exceeds it but 
little. The malar is deeper than the squamosal portion of 
the zygoma, and tlio upper edge of the zygoma is but little 
curved. 

♦ The only humun skull in which I have been able to find no trace of the 
existence of the anterior nasal spine, is that of an Australian, wliich, Bome 
years ago, I presented to the Museum of the Royal College of Burgeons. 
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The poBt>glenoidal process of tbe squamosal is small, wbile 
Ihe auditory foramen is vertically elongated, its anterior wall 
beio^ more or less flattened. 

The jnterorbital space occupies about one-fourth of tlie 
interval between the outer waUs of the orbits. 

The planes of the orbital surfaces of the ethmoid booea 
(ossa plana) are nearly parallel with one another. 

The BymphysiB of the lower jaw has a mental prominence. 
The length of tbe cerebral cavity is more than twice that of 
the basi-cranial axis. 

After birth, no trace of the premaxillo-m axillary suture 
remains upon the face, though it may persist in tbe palate. 

The nasal suture usually persists, and the direction of the 
fronto-nasal suture is nearly transverse. 

The cranio-faoial angle * does not esceed 130°, and in the 
higher races of mankind does not go much beyond 90°. 

The supra-orbital plates of the frontal bones project but 
little into the frontal region of the braio-case, and they ara 
almost horizontal, instead of being strongly inclined upward 
and outward, as they are in the Anthropomorpha. The cri- 
briform plate is long and wide, and the crista gaZti is usually 
prominent. The capacity of the brain-caae of a healthy adult is 
invariably more than forty cubic inches, and may rise to more 
than a hundred cubic inches. 

The scapula is broad in proportion to its length, and ita 
spine cuts its vertebral edge nearly at right angles. Tlie ilia 
are very broad ; their inner faces present a well-marked con- 
cavity, and their crests an S-shaped curvature. A line drawn 
from the centre of the articular surface of the sacrum to the 
centre of the acetabulum makes nearly a right angle with the 
chord of the arc offered by the anterior face of tbe sacrum. 
In all the Anthropomorpha this angle is much more open. 

The tuberosities of the iachia are hardly everted. The 
symphysis pubis is comparatively short, and the sub-pubic arch 
well marked. The width of the whole pelvis, from one iliao 
crest to the other, is greater than its height, which is the re- 
verse of what obtains in the Apes. The transverse diameter 
of the brim is usually not exceeded by the antero-posterior 
diameter, though the contrary proportion occasionally obtains. 
The female pelvis is more spacious, and has a wider sub-pubio 
arch than the male. 

The prosimal articular surfece of the astragalus looks 
almost directly upward, and hardly at all inward, when the 
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sole is flat upon the ground ; and the lateral facets are more 
nearly at right angles to this surface than in any Ape. The 
inner and outer malleoli are stronger and more downwardly 
produced. The calcaneal process is thick, strong, enlarged at 
its hinder end, and not incurved inferiorly, but produced into 
two tuberosities on which the heel rests. The form and dis- 
position of the astragalar, navicular, and calcaneo-cuboid 
articulations are such that the distal moiety of the tarsus is 
capable of only a slight rotatory motion upon the proximal 
portion. 

The distal articular surface of the ento-cuneiform bone is 
very nearly flat, though it has a slight convexity from side to 
side, and is irregularly concavo-convex, from above downward. 
The comparatively slight mobility of the metatarsal bone of 
the hallux arises partly from this circumstance, partly from 
the fact that the proximal articular surfaces of the four outer 
metatarsal bones are not perpendicular to the axis of those 
bones, but are obliquely truncated, from the tibial side, back- 
ward, to the fibular side. Hence the four outer metatarsal 
bones, instead of diverging widely from the hallux as they 
would do if their axis were perpendicular to the distal facets 
of the meso- and ento-cuneiform and cuboid bones, take a direc- 
tion more nearly parallel with the metatarsal of the hallux, 
and the base of the second metatarsal, as it were, blocks the 
latter, in adduction. The hallux thus loses most of its pre- 
hensile functions ; but, iu exchange, it plays an important 
part in su])porting the weight of the body, which, in the erect 
position, fulls on three parts of the pes ; namely, the heel, the 
outer edge, and the integumentary pad which stretches be- 
neath the nu'taiarso-phalangeal articulations, from the hallux 
to the fifth digit. 

In the infant, the sole naturally turns inward, and the 
digits (especially the hallux) retain much of their mobility. 

The only muscles which exist in Man, but have not yet 
been found in any Ape, arci the extensor 7>r2V/ii internodi polr 
licis and the peronrrjis terthis. 

The only poculijiritios in the origin of muscles v/hich ordi- 
narily obtain in Man, and have not yet been found in the Apes, 
are — the completer s(^i)aration oiiXia flexor pollicis lo7igu8ivovci 
the flexor dlgltoriimjyerforans ; the presence of a tibial, as well 
as of a fibular, origin of the soleus ; the origin of all four heads 
o{ the flexor brev is df fj it orwn pedis from the calcaneum; the 
origin of the fibula interosseus of the second digit of the pes 
from the middle metatarsal, on the dorsal side of the tibial 
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intcrossem of the middle digit. The result of the laBt-raen- 
tioned arrangement is that the second, digit of the pes has 
two " dorsal" in teroBBci, like the third digit of the manus. In 
the Apes the inleroseei of the second digit are generally ar- 
ranged in iho same way in both manus and pes. 

The tendons of the flexor hallucU lonffvs and flexor digi- 
torum perforans are usually more closely connected in the 
Koie of the foot in Man, than in the Anthropomorpha. But 
it is to be noted that all the apparently distinctive peculiari- 
ties of the myology of the Anthropomorpha are to be met 
with, occasionally, as varieties in Man, 

In the bniin of Man, the only distinctive features, apart 
from its absolute size (55 to 115 cubic inches), are the filling 
up of the occipito-temporal fissure ; the greater complexity 
and less symmetry of the other sulci and gjTi ; the less exca- 
vation of the orbital face of the frontal lobe ; and the larger 
size of the cerebral hemispheres, as compared with the cere- 
bellum and the cerebral ner\-es. 

There is no diastema, though the summits of the canines 
project, slightly, beyond the level of the other teeth. The 
premolars have not more than two roots, and the anterior edge 
of the crown of the anterior lower premolar is not prolonged 
and sharp. The permanent canine tooth emerges before the 
second molar. 

The penis is devoid of a bone {though a prismatic carti- 
laginous body has occasionally been found in the centre of the 
glans), and its glans has a different shape from that of any of 
the Anthropomorpha. The vulva looks downward and for- 
ward, and the clitoris is comparatively small. 

The changes in the proportions of the different parts of the 
body, at different periods of intra- and extra-uterine life, are 
very remarkable. In a fcetus an inch and a half long, from the 
vertex to the heel, the head takes up from one-third to one- 
fourth of the entire length. The arms and legs are of about 
the same length, and are shorter than the spine. The forcami 
is about as long as the upper arm, and the leg as the thigh. 
The manus and pes are very similar in size and form ; and 
neither pollex, nor hallux, are so different Irom the other digits 
as at later periods. In a fcetus rather more than five inches 
high, the head occupies a fourth of the entire height; the 
arms are longer than the spine by one-sixth of their whole 
length, and are a little longer than the legs. The forearm is 
about as long as the upper arm, and the thigh is a little longer 
than the leg. The manus and pes are about equal in length. 
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In a foetus eight and a half inches high, the head measures less 
than a fourth of the whole height ; the arms are longer than 
the spine by a fourth of their whole length, and they are longer 
than the legs. The extremities of the digits reach down to 
the knee when the body is erect. 

At full term, the height of the head of the human foetus 
is rather less than a fourth that of the whole body, and the 
legs are longer than the arms. The arm is longer than the 
forearm and the thigh than the leg. The hands and the feet 
are still about equal in length. 

Thus it would appear that, while the head grows more 
slowly than the rest of the body, throughout the period of ges- 
tation, after the embryo has attained more than two inches in 
length ; the arms grow proportionally quicker than the body 
and legs, in the middle of gestation, when the proportions 
most nearly resemble those of the Anthropomorpna. In the 
latter part of the period of gestation the legs gain on the arms, 
and the proximal segments of the limbs on the distal ones. 
After birth these changes are continued. The adult has, on 
the average, three and a half times the height of the new-bom 
child, and his arms are elongated in the same proportion. 
But the head is only twice as large, while the logs of the adult 
are five times as long as those of the child. At all ages after 
birth, the distance between the extremities of the digits of 
the outstretched arms is equal to the height in average Eu- 
ropeans. 

Sexual dilTerenccs, independent of the genitalia, are per- 
ceptible at birth ; and the female infant is, as a rule, slightly 
smaller than the male. These differences become more marked 
at, and subsequent to, puberty ; and are seen in the smaller 
stature of the female, the larger size of the head in proportion 
to the stature, the shorter thorax, the longer abdomen, and the 
shorter legs ; so that the middle point of the stature of the fe- 
male is nearer the umbilicus than in the male. The hips are 
wider in proportion to the shoulders, whence the femora are 
more oblique. Tlie ridges and muscular processes of all the 
bones are less marked, and the frontal contour of the skull is 
more sharply angulated. When the peculiarities of the female 
sex are not connected with reproduction, they may be said to 
be infantile. 

The different persistent modifications or " races " of man- 
kind present a very considerable amount of variation in their 
anatomical characteristics. The color of the skin varies from 
a very pale reddish brown — of the so-called " white " races — 
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through all shades of yellow and red browns, to olive 
chocolate, which may be so dark as to look black. 

Tlie tair differs much la its character, having sometimes a 
circular, sometimes an oval or flattened transverse section, and 
presenting all varieties, from estrerae length and straightness 
to short, crisp wool. 

The hair on the scalp is longer than that elsewhere ; and 
it is very often, but not always, longer in the female. Hair 
upon the face and body is scanty in most races, and ahnoat 
absent, except in the eyebrows, in 6ome ; but in others it be- 
comes greatly developed over the lips, chin, and sides of the 
face, on the thorax, abdomen, and pubes, in the axUlie, and 
sometimes, though more rarely, upon the rest of the body and 
limbs. When hair ia developed upon the limbs tiie points of 
the hairs of the arm and forearm slope toward the elbow, and 
those of the leg and thigh away from the knee, aa in the Art' 
thropomorpTia, 

Enormous accumulations of fat take place upon the bi 
tocks of the Bosjeamen, especially in the females ; and t 
nymphiE of these and some other Negroid tribes become greal 
ly elongated. 

It appears in some of the lower races, e. g., Negroes and 
Australians, the forearm and hand, and the foot and leg, are 
often longer in proportion than in Europeans. From not 
wearing shoes, the hallux is much more movable in these 
races, and the foot is commonly employed for prehension. 

There is no proof of what is so commonly asserted, that 
the heel is longer, in proportion to the foot in Negroes. 

The spines of the middle cervioal vertebrsa sometimes 
cease, more or less completely, to be bifurcated in the lower 
races. Thirteen pair of ribs are sometimes present, and occa- 
sionally there is a, sixth lumbar vertebra. There may be one 
more sacral vertebra than the normal number ; and a modifi- 
cation of the last lumbar, so that it resembles a sacral verte- 
bra, and becomes connected with the ilia, seems to be more 
common in Australians and Bushmen than in other stocks. 

In the lower races, the male pelvis is less in many of its 
dimensions, and seema to differ more from the female, espe- 
cially in the tendency to equality of the transverse and antero- 
posterior diameters of the brim, and the narrowness of the in- 
tersciatic diameter, than in the higher races. ITiia is particu- 
larly obvious among the AustraHans. Tho antero-posterior 
dinmeter of the bnm of tho pelvis is occasionally greater 
than the transverse, and this variety would seem to be com- 
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moner among the Bushwomen of South Africa than else- 
where. 

But it is in the skull that the different races of mankind 
present the most striking osteological differences. The pro- 
5X)rtion8 of the antero-posterior and the transverse dimensions 
of the brain-case vary extremely. Taking the antero-posterior 
diameter as 100, the transverse diameter varies from 98, or 99, 
to 62. The number which thus expresses the proportion of 
the transverse to the longitudinal diameter of the brain-case 
is called the cephalic index. Those people who possess crania 
with a cephalic index of 80 and above are called brachy' 
cephali ; those with a lower index are dolichocephalic The 
brain-case also varies greatly in its relative height. The pro- 
portion of the length of the cerebral chamber to the basicranial 
axis (as 100) may rise to 270 in the higher, and sink to 230 in 
the lower races ; and there are great diversities in the extent 
to which the cerebral cavity is rotated backward or forward 
upon tins axis. The position and the aspect of the occipi- 
tal foramen vary considerably, as does the plane of that part 
of the squama occipitia which lies above the superior semicir^ 
cular ridge. The supra-ciliary ridges vary greatly in their 
development, and in the extension of the frontal sinuses into 
them. They are nearly or quite solid in many Australian skulls. 

In the size, form, and disposition of the facial bones, the 
different races of mankind present g^^nt diversities. A line 
drawn from the anterior extremity of the prcmaxilla to the 
anterior extremity of the basicranial axis, may be taken to 
represent the facial axis, and the angle included between 
these two is the craiiiofacial angle. It varies with the extent 
to which the face lies in front of, or below, tlie anterior end of 
the cranium, from less than 90° to 120°. When it is great, 
the face is prognathous; when it is small, the face is orthog* 
nathous. This is the fundamental condition of prognathism 
or orthognathism, A secondary condition is the form of the 
alveolar portion of the upper jaw, which, so far as it is ver- 
tical, tends toward orthognathism ; but, so far as it is oblique 
and produced, tends to prognathism. 

The arch formed by the teeth is, in the most orthogna- 
thous races, wide and evenly rounded ; while, in the most 
prognathous, it is prolonged, and its sides are nearly parallel. 
The teeth themselves are much larger, the roots of the pre- 
molars and molars more distinct, and the hindermost molar 
not so small relatively to the others, in some of the lowei 
races, notably the Australians. 
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The mental prorainenoe may project beyond the line of 
the vertical alveolar margin of the mandible, ia tlie higher 
niGGs, or it may bo almost obsolete, and the alveolar margin 
may be greatly inclined forward, in the lower, 

The different races of mankind are divisible into two 
primary diviBions ; the Ulotrichi, with crisp or woolly hair, 
and the Leiotrichi, with smooth hair. 

a. The color of the Vioirichi varies from yellow-brown to 
the darkest hue known among men. The hair and eyes are 
normally dark, and, with only a few exceptions ^araong the 
Andaman Islanders), they are dolichoc^hali. Tlie Negroes 
and Bushmen of ultra-San aral Africa, and the Negritos of the 
Malay peninsula and archipelago, and of the Papuan Islands, 
are the members of this Ifegroid stock. ^1 

b. The Ikiotriehi are divisible into — ^M 

1. The Australioid group, with dark skin, hair, and eyes, 
wavy black hair, and eminently long, prognathous skulls, 
with well-developed brow-ridges, who are found in Australia 
and in the Dekhan. The ancient Egyptians appear to me to 
have been a modification of this race, 

3. The Mongoloid group, with, for the most part, yellow- 
iah-brown, or reddiah-brown, akina and dark eyes, the hair 
being long, black, and straight. Their akulls range between 
the eitremea of dolichocephaly and those of brachycephaly. 
These are the Mongol, Tibetan, Chinese, Polynesian, Esqui- 
maux, and American races. 

3. The S^anthoohroio group, with pale skins, blue eyes^l 
and abundant fair hair. Their skulls, like those of the Mongo- y 
loid group, range between the extremes of dolichocephaly and 
brachycephaly. The Slavonians, Teutons, Scandinavians, and 
the fair Oel tic-speaking people are the chief representatives 
of this division ; but they extend into North Africa and West- 
era Asia, 

4. The dark whites, or Melanochro'i; pale-complexioned. 
people, with dark hair and eyes, and generally long, but " 
sometimes broad skulls. These are the Iberians and " black 
Celta" of "Western Europe, and the dark-complexioned 
white people of the shores of the Mediterranean, Western 
Asia, and Persia. I am disposed to think that the Melani> | 
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chroi are not a distinct group, but result from the mixture of 
Australioids and Xanthochroi. 

Fossil remains of Men or implements of human manufiEio- 
ture have hitherto been found onlj in late Tertiary (Quater- 
nary) deposits, and in caves, mingled with the remains of ani- 
mals which lived during the glacial epoch. 
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Chalk, Ichthyosauria in, 214. 

lizonls found in, 196, 199. 

Chanuelonlda, 198. 

Cheiroptera, general characteristics of 886. 

dUfltfl, 84. 

jwHitlon of liinbB of bats, 83. 

Chclono niidaH, ranipnco o^ 178. 

section of Hkoleton of, 172. 

Chelonla, pc^nenil chiiractoristics, 170. 

divlHions, IVJ. 

lu>art, '2U. 

lun^'8, 270. 

inuHculur system, 2.'^7. 

organs of c<)puiiitl()n, 273. 

pectoral and pelvic arches, 178. 

l)laHtron, 174. 

skull, 176-178. 

Chelydra, fore-foot of, 83. 

('hlnijiTtt inonstrosa, section of skull, 112, 118. 
Chhnj>anz(U!, 4()4. 

brain of, C<)-66. 

Circulatory organs, 81. 
Cochlea, development of, 75, 77. 
Comparison of man with anthropoinorpha, 

418. 
Cori)U8clo8, blood, 89. 

lymph, 91. 

Corpus callosum in mammalia, 69. 
Cotylophora, 827. 
Cranial nerves, 69. 

syfit<>in, 21. 

(Jranlo-facial anjflc, 41 T), 420. 
Crocodile, se>,'ment of endoskeleton in tho- 
racic reglpn of, 19. 
Crocodllia, 214. 

dermal armor, 214. 

ear, 262. 



Crocodllia, groupa, 221. 

heart, 266. 

lungs, 270. 

— ^ pelvis and hlnd-Hmb, 222. 

reproductive organs, 272. 

skull, 218. 

toeth. 221. 

vorteDrae, 216. 

Cms, muscles oC 49. 

Cutaneous muscle of hedgehog, 87T. 

porpoise, 845. 



D. 

Deck, horns ot, 827. 
Delphinoidea, characteristics ot, 840. 
Dental formulip. Ses Teeth. 
Dentition. iSee Tee(h. 
Development of amphibia, 168. 

cochlea, 76-77. 

egg, 9. 

fowl, stages o^ 11, 18, 16, 28. 

lamb, 29. 

skull of fishes, 24. 

vascular sy stein, 88-87. 

vertebrata, 9. 

Diagrams: 

Acclpenser, skull, 124. 

Alligator terrapeno, 171. 

Amla, caudal extremitv, 20. 

Amla calva, reproductive organs, 12A 

Amphioxus lanceolatus, 104, 105. 

Aortic arches, 88. 

Axolotl, 161. 

Bh^ and lizard, brain, 268, 260. 

Cachalot, skull, 841. 

(/Btarrhlne monkey, 802. 

(3helon(?, skcileton, shell, 172, 178. 

Chelydra, foot, 88. 

(Mjlmwra, skull, 118. 

Chimpanzee, brain, 01, 68. 

Crocodile, anterior thoracic rcclon, 18^ 

pcilvls and hlnd-linib, 228. 

skulL 218. 

('yclodus (farertlNaY skull, ISO, 100. 
DromjDus, pelvis, and hlnd-linib, 228. 
Dugong, htiart, 8*32. 
Elephant, skeleton, 864. 
Fish, visceral arch, 77. 
Foetus, human, principal vessels, 86. 
Fowl, development, 11, 18, 16, 28. 
fore-limb, 250. 

ieff, 253, 254. 

pelvis, 251. 

sacrum of chick, 288. 

scapula and coracoid, 247. 

skull, 242. 

Bi)ur, 254. 

sternum, 241. 

Flying fox, skeleton, 885. 
Frog, nervous system, 65. 

skull and brain, 152, 153, 162. 

sternum and pectoral arch, 157. 

lloloptychus, 127. 

Homo, pregnant uterus, 9. 

Horse, carpus, 299. 

cervical vertebrae, 295. 

femur, 801. 

foot, 294, 298. 

ossa Innominata, 800. 




IcUthyauuros. 30B, iOS. 

IgiiAncKlDii. pelfli and bLDd'Umbt £35. 

iMTnb, GdUI. braid, ». 

IdDipn;, BkulJ and bodll, IDB, 110^-111. 

Lion, Bkeletod, thl. 

Llzuda. pwUnil iteb Dad Btvmum, S3, 36. 

MamnuU, TJswral arch, TT. 

Uonkflsb {iquaUna), pectoml meDibor, 

AaTL lis. 

Modflab. ilinn. 143, US. 

OnmB, digit, SI. 

Ob insODilDstDiD of mac, aS. 

Oatiich. stall, S43. 

Oi; akaleton, SSI. 

ng, bntn, el. 63. 

tUs, bnln, 142. 

i>iiUtDe,4L 

. pKtonu anh and fbre-liii 

iknlL 13E-13II. 

PUOB, >1[iiIL W. 
PlulDiuuiu, ikeleton, 182. 

Fotyplenii CBuflf' -- 

Ptorodscn 
Python, da 

Babbit, bn^!^Tffi. 



I 



Skate, bnlD, 113. 
gpatolaiia, Aknll, IS. 
etargiwii, nkiili, 124. 
Tadinlua, lOS. 
Torp,«lD,65. 



Vortotinilo brdn lerflooa, B8, BI, 
'WtialmdnilLWT.aSS. 

Dicj'Di>dDnt]a, ask 

DldelpiUa, ehKiWtartetlra ot 2TS, 

BoooHaritlea ot SIT. 

tloDBch o<: SM. 

Di^Ia ariuilbFapi>niui]>1u, 400, 403. 



blria,! 



>ipIiB,40 



mbbit. sn. 

Kal tad tqrUe, 34, Stl. 

Dipnoi, 14i 



EiuBmobroDchl 
EJootridol orga: 
KlBphant, ikel . .. 
SIM ProboHldea. 
Embrf t> oTTeriflbrata, derelopDu 
ED»plUlDlt, fifi, 
ij_j__,__i...__ ait 0^ In llioPBclo ngtoa 



on 364. 



fbuBll rodoni 

Eiitikeletal noK 
EqtddiB, fbeaU, SU 



— la birds, fld 

4V-13. ida. m 

— of rfptlllfc IBT. 



flabci, r^ptUea, and 



i 



Fiahua, Biectrlcal otkbtis oC, M. 

rajltko bona, ss! 

flXeleum of Tlacenl arcLea of oaiMn 

stun, 21. M. 

FlMluidla. gemunl clunvterlstlia at Bdl- 
Fbtfiah™ iplevr<mKtMir\ BO. 
Ftylne-lbi. akeleton ot. SSS. 
V<Etarappendagii afTsrtobnbi, Ifi. 
Fffitna. bBinu, BRangemeDt of pitndpol TM 

rmit of anihropomorplia, 407, 410. 
boreo. iWf, 208. 
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rotrito In duOk, 197,198,214. 

eocene strata, 280, 80fi, 806, 820, 876. 

lias, 180, 214. 

^-^ human, 421. 

mesozoic formation, 185, 187, 195, 221, 

227, 228, 280. 
miooene formaUon, 808, 807, 800, 812, 

820, 828, 8'29. 
-~— pormian formation, 195. 

post-triaAsic formation, 185. 

triaasio formaUon, 195, 214, 221, 222, 281. 

Fowl, BtaffeB of development o^ 12, 17, 21, 28. 

. polvTs, 250. 

scapula and ooraoold, 247. 

skiOl, 242. 

stomum, 241. 

tibia and fibula, 252, 258. 

Frog, aortic arch o^ 84. 

brain, 162. 

>-— oerobro-spinal and tTrnpathetie nonrons 

system, 65. 
>— cbrculation of blood, 160. 
— larva, 105. 

skull 152, 163. 

stomum and pectoral arches, 166. 



O. 

OALSOPmncous, general cbaracteriatics of^ 

882. 
Oanoldel, existing and fossil, 127. 
— — genera of^ 121. 
Gibbons, 408. 

Ulyptodon, peculiar character of^ 291. 
Ooiiila,404. 
Growth in man, laws ot, 418. 

n. 

IT AOR (marsipohranchii)^ optic nerves of, 05. 
Hand of outhropotnorpha, 408, 410. 
lluod and trunk, niusculur system of, 44. 
— — of Hi)crin-whalo, 840. 
llitarin^, or^fans of, cusun, 20. 

In cotaccu, JM9. 

lloart of uinnhibiu, IM. 

bat, »s<{. 

]>lnlH, 207. 

crocodlleH, 200. 

niodincations of, 87. 

l)ori)Ol»«, 840. 

Haiiropsido, 204. 

tcleostfl, 140. 

turtle, 205. 

Hodffeliojf, {J7r). 

llippoputainidiD, general characteristics of, 

810. 
IIoMKCosauria, 195. 
Horns of deer, etc., 327. 
! I orse, general characteristics of, 293. 
('(jrvlcal vertebra, 205. 

femur, 301. 

fore-foot and hind-foot, 294, 298. 

limbs, 297. 

muscles, 801. 

—— ossa innomlnato, 300. 

skeleton, 290. 

skull, 297. 

Uieth, 295, 802. 

viscera, 804. 



Hyposkeletal muscles, 44. 
Uyraooidea, characteristics ot, 867. 

I. 

IcnrnTOPfiiDA, characteristics ot, 100. 
Ichthyosaurla, 208. 

pectoral arch, 212. 

pelvis, 214. 

skeleton, 809. 

skull, 210. 

vertebrsB, 210. 

Impregnation of vertebrata, 9. 
Insectlvora, characterlstica of; 876. 

J. 

Jacobsov, organs of; 79. 



KioNoo&AiriA, 196. 



K. 



li. 



Laozrtilia, 186. 

groups, 198. 

— — organs of copulation, 272. 

skull, 188. 

Lamb, development of; 28. 
Lamprey, opUc nerves oi; 66, 67. 

sections of skull, lOa, 111. 

skull, 24. 

teeth, 79. 

I.Arva of ftog, 164. 
Larynx, 98. 

platyrrhinl, 896. 

sauropnlda, 267. 

T^^iotrichl, 421. 

I^murldiD, ffenonil characteristics of; 9S%. 

])ruln, 890. 

limbs, 889. 

organs of reproduction, 890. 

skull, aH9. 

teeth, 890, 891. 

Ix!pldosiron, aortic arch of; 84. 
I^'pldosteus semlradiatus, brain oi; 121. 
Lias, chelonia in, ISO. 

lehthyosauria In, 214. 

Limbs of amphibia, 156. 

birds, 249. 

oarnlvora, 851. 

tlslies, 87. 

galeoplthecns, 8S2. 

hedpehoir, 870. 

horse, 2t>7. 

hyrax, 80S. 

lemuridw, 3S9. 

man, 413. 

marmoset, 393. 

muscular system of; 40. 

piK', 315. 

porj)oise, 305. 

position of; 83. 

seal, 301. 

vert(^bratcd animals, 81. 

Lion, skeleton of, 85'J. 
Liver, 79. 

In sauropsida, 204. 

Lizard, brain of, 259, 260. 

pectoral arch and sternum, 85, 88. 
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Lizard, skeleton of yisceml arches, 77. 
Lymphatic system, 90. 
Lymph-corpuscles, 91. 



Macsauceiekid^ 812. 

Mammalia, general characteristics of| 102. 

classification, 278. 

decidaate, 860. 

dental formalsL 81. 

development of heart, 89. 

skeleton of visceral arches of mammals, 

77. 

teeth, 808. 

Man, arrangement of principal vessels in hu- 
man foetus, 85. 

— ^ general characteristica ot, 418. 

comparison of anthroi)omorpha with, 

418. 

digits 0^ 81. 

divisions of— 

Leiotrichi, 421. 
TJlotrichi, 421. 

fossil, 421. 

laws of growth in, 418. 

muscles of digits, 50-^. 

muscles of limbs, 46. 

OB innominatum, 86. 

position of limbs, 88. 

** races "oi; 418. 

section of pregnant uterus of a decidu- 

ate placental mammal, 10. 

sexual diflferences, 418. 

teeth, 81. 

Marmosets. See ArctopithccinL 

Marsipobranchii. 108. 

MarsupiaiiA, digits oi; 279. 

Mastodon, 866. 

Mesozoic formation, crocodiles in, 221. 

didelphidie, etc., tn, 280. 

lizards in, 194. 

omithoscelida in, 227. 

'^— plesiosauria confined to, 186. 

pterosauria in, 223. 

Miocene epoch, ootylophora ot, 828. 

extinct mammals, 820. 

fossil camelidiB, 829. 

fossil equidffi, 806, 807. 

fossil hippopotamldse, 820. 

fossil rhinoceros, 810. 

fossil tapirs, 812. 

genus of slrenia, 888. 

Modifications of the brain, 59. 

ofthe heart, 88. 

— — of reproductive organs, 98. 

Moles (tatpince), 884. 

Monkeys. See Simladae. 

^lonkfifsh {8quatiiia\ pectoral member of^ 
88. 

•^— sections of skull, 114. 

Monodelphla, chai-actorlstics of| 281. 

Mosasauria, 197. 

Mudfish, 146. 

Muscles of amphibia, 46. 

— ^ antlbruchium, 48. 

anthropomorpha, 408. 

cms, 48. 

— — cynomorpho, 400. 

the digits, 60. 



Musdes of dog, 866. 

eye in sauropsida, 260. 

fishes, 46. 

hedgehog, 877-879. 

horse, 801. 

the limbs, 47. 

man, 416. 

marmoset 894. 

ophidia, 266. 

pig, 816. 

platyrrhlni, 896. 

rabbit, 878. 

seal, 862. 

— ^ system o% in ophidia, chelonlo, and 
ayes, 266. 

trunk and head, 44. 

Musk-deer, stomach of^ 828. 
Myelon, 66. 
Myxine, 109. 

N. 

Nbgboes, peculiarities oi^ 419. 
Nerves, cerebral, 66. 

ofthe eve, 78-75. 

sauropsida, 268. 

spinal, 65. 

sympathetic, 71. 

Nervous system of firog, 06. 
Non-ruminating aninuds, 818. 



O. 



Olpactoet apparatus, 72. 

nerves, 66. 

Ophidia, groups oi; 200. 

fossil, 208. 

muscular system, 256. 

organs of copulation, 272. 

skull, 202. 

teeth, 208. 

vertebrae, 200. 

Optic nerves, 66, 78, 74. 

Orangs,408. 

middle digit oi; 60. 

Organs, circulatory, 81. 

of hearing, 74. 

renal, 94. 

reproductive. See Beproductlve Or- 
gans. 

respiratory, 91. See also Rospbtttton. 

of sight, 72. 

of taste, 78. 

of touch, 78. 

of voice, 98. 

Omithodelphla, characteristics of^ 274. 

Omithoscelida, 223. 

transitional character of skeleton oil 

224. 

Os Innominatum of man, 86. 

Ossa innomlnata of the horse, 800. 

Ossification of &cial apparatus, 27. 

skull, 24. 

vertebwD, 17. 

Ostrich, reproductive organs of 279. 

skull, 243. 

OtaridsB (eared-seals), 860. 

Ox, skeleton o( 821. 



Palate or egUcH,BS«, 
Pectont mb, W. 
Id bMi, MT. 



will fmv^rnl, 0^1.11.., 188. 

orj.l,>iii..HUrl», ik. 

Ti'clonirflDS, dV. 

nicinLcrt>finankllih(<7i'a<liia),Sa. 



eKxwdllM. XM. 

cyanraorpha. «00. 

arplWjrrrlilDLSW. 



Portnlun (Uniution, Umrdi ul^ Ittk 
rtrMudHtJ'K UM. 
FJurvncoliruiabll. 101 

rbouMa, g«ii«»l '*- '' 

FhftDpUn l«i! 
rig, uitomi' i>i; 813. 

hnta. 8H ffiS. 

dlKlUl iniuwUH, 6H. 

PUtr, bnln oi; 14a. 

'— ikuU. 1»J-1M. 

■'Ilcalrlclinllrllllon. 111. 
nai™, •kuU or. 8U. 
Pllltyrrlllill, Roni-ra] .■UanicUTlil 



uiUDFt, codUuM t/t Me« 

JTmropcwlldB (1«tll*hMi an 
Pirlyf toTLjit cBuilal Di 



ii'fl[ilRilory apiuiralus, SI". 



IwlU. AW. 

v.Tlclw, 3*1. 

Pnst-TrinMlc ((roup 



t^lllI><l^t'a bnunonC -11. 
l*n>bojvklvi, irc-uenil ch 






.BBiT. iMtomyoCm. 

- Imlo. tO-U, SIl. 

- dlKlul mutclM, OS. 

- Uiuba, SIS. STI. 

- mutctee. 813. 

- mproiucUre orgut. 8T*. 



K«M uKulonU, Mftlire-iMuftl and tjtaft 

atOe BHTDu* anuifl ot OS. 
lUulHDkka, ikoU oC IM. 

itnlLSt. 

Kenal organa, H. 



— uithropomorpTift, 



- K|Jril,ui!l61. 

- NiiirniukU. ara. 
-t>.i..oiu.i.im 

nonriH, crnural cho. 


oi;m. 


■»»rl>tkla 
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UriitlcB oi; 
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Bnmiiutliie iDtmals. 032. 


9knU of ebatanis. mm. ^H 


Mt of feeding. S3*. 


i^rsntal gystem, 22. ^^^M 






groups oi;»i». 


cynomorphl 897. ^^^^H 




— i.^.m. ^^H 




fl^&es, 31. ^^^H 


S. 




fiBtal oschBlot, 341. ^^^H 


SutuiiicDRi, Uiid-lijot oE B8. 


ES"- ■ 




Sbctuiq of birds, 2S3. 




lac«rmia, 1S», ISO. ^^H 


Bllroontfl^ raoul ot 262. 


-loniiiridB,B39. ^^H 






■ ey^mnidaiSM, 




■ l.^U,™fi,rmso(;2M 


Dmdflsh. lA 140. ^^^H 


■ — iJuantaflT. 


^ nerves oCOe-Tl. ^^^M 


■ — U.ef,2H. 


— Dphidi>,203. ^^^m 


r mosdes wid •Iscett, SM, 


— DmitboseeUdm 2eT. ^^^H 


■ _ nonaa, Mi 


OBinch, 343. ^^^H 






= «g^'^- 


= ^"1^.135. ' ^1 


Bsals. &« Otaria*. PbocldiB, PinolpedlJi. 
SocTBtaiy-btd, skull 0); MS. 


— fl^iee, BO. ^^M 


Bonsory ottiau, 12. 


porpoise, 343. ^^H 


SejnalcllfferencMinimii,«S. 


plerDsinris, 230. ^^^| 


Bhwla, BoBlc ordi ot 89. 


«bbit,8T3. ^^H 


norticbulb,lia. 


istUoinske (ovtaliai, 300. ^^^M 


peeloBd SKl^ 34. 


(1I011.M. 


^- seal 809. ^^^H 


Sh«p.stoniMh 0(833. 
8h«!?s(8orJ-».),a84. 


seeretuy-blld, 3M. .^^^H 

elre»n3IL ^^H 


Blnil^ general cha«oterisUua of^ 391 . 
dlYieTons 0(893. 


apstobrK 123. ^^^B 


enu^eon. IM. ^^^H 


skull. 891. 




_ leett 891. 

i Birenla,ctaBot6ristlC8o(,330. 


=SKr'' ^1 


■ Blute, bnilD of: lis. 

■ Bkelolon, smpMbtaD. 161, IM. 

1 ="^^^^'^'£^^1: 


Sloths, chsnctensties dC 2o" ^^^^^^H 
snkle-jolnt, 2S3. ^^^H 


tlmb>,^33r ^^^H 


■ chelwe m1^ seMloo oE 112. 






SnskoB. A^phldlii. ^^^H 


iMhyo»»Qrla,2(l9. 


limbs. 81. 


Bplnsl canal end cord, Si. ^^^H 








^U^V ' ., .^^H 




BpouUng,ta«baiil!imo(liicets«*,M8. ^^^H 




B^or ofblrdS, 264. J^^l 




BqmHnn (monkfleb). pectoni DWmber of fl^^^H 


porpolsB, US. 


-1~ seetbos oTekuU, m. ^^H 


{KStyMm 


Bl«i«>D.emudao<;7£_ ^^H 


{haskQlLMT' _ , , 


SUmum In Urde, 240, 241. ^^H 




of froR. IDT. ^^H 


Bah. IS. 


onhard.3[>,S0. ^^H 




Stomach. T9. ^^^H 




or<amels,eto.,m. .^^H 




=ZSS's,r.- 




porpoise. BW. , „„ „„ ^^^1 


<rfl»t,S88. 




hb^ 31L 




osml-mta, 850. 


sheep. 823. ^^M 


. oommoti bv\ 243. 


talMitel. 189. ^^^H 


celsma,33t. 


Sdi^onB, eknll ct 24, 134. ^^^^B 



VBitatlon'lii.Bll 

Bymplthetlo MTTW, 
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Ic tormia™ crocpaLoB ol; Ml. 

extinct LUinli, 19fl 

d cvnwlontii. 424 



Tmiu, rtetot*! el™»n" "t 81 ■ 
Tuts, OrBM Of. '»■ 

sBUiro|>oinorpU», *"■ 

bat, aM, 8^7. 

ckhWo™, KpO, 

««, BW. 

dldelphlA. ^B. 

dog, 850, 8(W. 

edNiUf tabuUilonUti, SB 

— flBbci, n*, «»■.„ 

wear's". 






«,n-rf*-. *4a. 

™l,(,lt,8H. ^^^ 

ZI mll bob. 

ZII sul.lnj, 81B,'819. 
^ Wi.SoaUft, 8!ll 

Thymu«,01. 

Torpwlo, olertrlcBl opimrntuB of, 

TgHolM*. 110. 

ToioiluiiOii. nitliict. diamctiirls 

TreoutQiaunli, iknL Jf. IM. 



U^to.iii'.ieUrf.Ua of, MS. 



1Z CTBomnrpUii, B»9- 

— hiiiiHiie. BIO. 
hofflo, aw. 

hyrui, Bfll 



. iitityiThli.i', WW. 

lirotoBdiliu, XM. 

lit.irnMurlo, 129. 

ZIZ. «dr>hUm 8IU. " 



wtutol, !W«. 

' t,],iatik dHOncMvo chara 

, f ptal ajipMwlBWP*, 1^' 

Yfrtclmtt onilotkcfeUiP, 1* 

VlsccMH of pnllirononiorplia, 

cBinoUdic, ai*. 

oynomorpb*, 101. 
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Viscera of elephant, 866. 

hedgehog, 880. 

horse, 804. 

hyrax,86a 

lemuridse, 889. 

iJg, 818. 

piatyrrhini, 896, 897. 

rabbit, 874. 

rodentia, 870. 

seal, 868. 

tapirs, 811. 

Yiscerai arehes and clefts, 14. 



Visceral arches, skeletons ot, 77. 
Voice of bh^ 268. 
organs ot, 98. 



W. 

Whalebone, 889 
Whale, ear-bones ot, 888. 

skull ot, 888. 

skull of foBtal, 887. 

sperm, head o^ 840. 
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